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Count BENEDETTI has done good service to contemporary 
history by the publication of the volume before us. Up to 
within a very short time there were several questions connected 
with the events which led to the recent war that had to be 
considered as unsettled. For example, it was not generally 
known whether France had been made aware of the negotiations 
pending between Prussia and Italy, in time to prevent the 
formation of their alliance against Austria. A doubt existed 
in regard to the nature of the transactions concerning the 
Rhenish frontier. It was, indeed, believed that France 
at one time had presented a claim for an extension of her 
boundary, but the precise terms of that demand no one pro- 
fessed to know. The Projet de Traité, published by Bismarck, 
seemed to place France clearly in the wrong; but the prompt 
counter-declaration of Benedetti appeared again to unsettle 
the whole question. The bandying of words and recrimina- 
tions which followed was enough, at least, to raise the query, 

whether, after all, the French version might not be the true 

one ; whether, for the sake of French support in her schemes 

of self-aggrandizement, Prussia had not been willing that Bel- 

gium should be seized by the French government. Then, too, 

there was the question whether the French government at the 
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commencement of the war had any adequate knowledge of the 
strength of the German armies. Were the negotiations concern- 
ing the Hohenzollern candidature carried on in that conciliatory 
spirit which tends to the preservation of peace, or was there 
prevalent on either side a disposition to provoke a war? We 
scarcely need to say that these questions are of somewhat more 
than ordinary importance. The Italian alliance, which a single 
word from France in the ear of Italy would have prevented, may 
be said to have had Sadowa and the primacy of Prussia in the 
affairs of Western Europe as its consequence. Of still greater 
importance, as showing the spirit of the two nations, was the 
Draft Treaty. Its very existence showed that an atrocious vio- 
lation of international faith had been proposed by one side or the 
other. It was clear enough that the government which was 
willing to urge an armed alliance on the basis of the absorption 
of Southern Germany by Prussia, and the incorporation of Bel- 
gium into France, was deserving of universal indignation ; for 
the treaty obligations which protect Belgium from the in- 
triguing designs of ambitious neighbors are of the most bind- 
ing character possible. Just such a combination was feared 
and provided against when the independent nationality of 
Belgium was established. The matter involved, therefore, not 
only the existence of some half a dozen independent states, 
but also the general peace of Europe; for if such treaties are 
to be broken with impunity by any nation, or any two nations, 
it is difficult to understand the value of any treaty obligations 
whatever. The mere proposal of such a violation of inter- 
national contract is an effort to return from the reign of law to 
the reign of anarchy and physical force ; it is therefore, in the 
instance before us, of vast consequence to know by which 
power such a proposition was urged and by which it was re- 
jected. 

On these and other questions of a kindred nature, the thick 
octavo before us, and the comments which it has provoked, 
throw a flood of light for which every student of this period 
will be grateful. We do not hesitate to call it the most valu- 
able contribution to the history of the events just preceding 
the war that has yet appeared. Nor do we consider it strange 
that Count Benedetti should break over the ordinary usages of 
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diplomacy, and give his despatches to the world. He has been 
so vehemently accused, that he is entitled to a hearing in reply. 
His assailants, inspired by motives either patriotic or partisan, 
have attacked him from every conceivable quarter. Some of 
them have declared that he did not sufficiently advise his own 
government; others, that by his zealous officiousness he en- 
couraged it on, and inspired it with a ruinous ambition. In the 
opinion of one class, he neglected to inform his imperial master 
of the military strength and purposes of Prussia ; while, accord- 
ing to another, he was guilty of showing a criminal indiffer- 
ence in regard to the candidature of Prince Leopold. Worst 
of all, it would seem that, according to the opinion of all good 
Frenchmen, he misled the Emperor to believe that, in case of 
war, France would have the assistance of Southern Germany 
against Prussia, and that thus he, in a sense, provoked the con- 
test by which the supremacy of France in European politics 
has been broken. Perhaps of all the men, from Napoleon to 
Trochu, whom the French people have endeavored to put to 
the purpose of a scapegoat for their sins, Benedetti has been 
the most unfortunate. The reason of this is in the double fact 
that he was most intimately connected with the events which 
brought on the war, and that his part in them was of such a 
nature as to be generally concealed from the public view. It 
was safe to accuse him of anything, because nobody could 
show that the accusation was false. Moreover, it seems to 
have been supposed that nobody was interested in showing that 
any of the accusations were unjust. But in their supposition 
the people were wrong. To await patiently the tardy justice 
of history is not always the part of human nature, especially 
of French human nature. It is doubtful whether one’s country 
is ever subserved by the loss of one’s honor. No word of 
censure, therefore, can properly be pronounced against Count 
Benedetti for publishing his despatches, even though by so 
doing he throws the blame of the war from himself upon his 
countrymen at large. Moreover, the same public which had 
so willing an ear for his accusers, are in duty bound to listen 
to his defence. That defence is now before the world. The 
witnesses through whose testimony he hopes to obtain judg- 
ment are the various despatches which he sent and received 
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when ambassador at the Prussian Court. These despatches, 
of course, constitute the great value of the evidence now 
brought to light. 

Before proceeding to discuss the particular merits of Count 
Benedetti’s work, it is necessary to clear the way by a single 
observation of a general nature. We take it for granted that 
the large number of diplomatic letters and despatehes con- 
tained in the volume are exact copies of original papers that 
were actually sent as official documents, and which at the 
present time somewhere have an actual existence. It is as- 
serted by the author that transcripts of the originals are held 
at the French Embassy, in Berlin, under the seal of the Eng- 
lish Minister, and also that the originals themselves are to be 
found in the Bureau of Foreign Affairs in Paris. We are par- 
ticular to mention this circumstance, inasmuch as more recent 
disclosures, which in due time we shall have occasion to con- 
sider, teach us that it is the part of prudence to inspect care- 
fully our author’s authorities. If there are any who, in the 
light of Bismarck’s more recent disclosures, are inclined to 
think that Benedetti has forfeited all right to expect that his 
word will pass unchallenged, and that even his despatches, 
therefore, are not to be relied upon, we would remind them 
that when he deals in fiction and gives it out as fact, it is to 
be presumed that he does so after a careful estimate of the 
probabilities of detection. In view of the circumstance that to 
invent or to garble the despatches which his volume contains, 
would, in the face of such sure means of detection, be a hun- 
dred-fold worse than useless, we presume we are quite safe in 
regarding them all as genuine. 

Near the beginning of his volume, Count Benedetti asserts 
that, in the course of his long diplomatic career, he has never, 
save in three instances, been charged by his government with 
the accomplishment of a definite and clearly defined mission. 
Those three definite missions were, the conclusion of the treaty 
by which Savoy and Nice were ceded to France, the consum- 
mation of an agreement between Prussia and Austria after the 
battle of Sadowa, and the procurement of the renunciation 
of the Hohenzoilern candidature. His efforts on these three 
occasions he claims to have been completely successful ; for 
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even in the affair at Ems, the renunciation which was sought 
was secured, and it was only when an additional demand was 
proffered by his government that the negotiations were termi- 
nated. At all other times, as he avers, his duties were merely 
of a general nature. He was charged with keeping his own 
government informed concerning the political affairs of Prus- 
sia, and with keeping Prussia informed of the wishes of France. 
His chief duties, indeed almost his only duties, appear to have 
been those of a purveyor of intelligence. But they were on 
this account none the less important. It was a time of con- 
stant changes in the relations of Prussia to the other German 
States. Benedetti’s mission extended through the most impor- 
tant period of German history. During that time Prussia rose 
from a position of comparative weakness to be the strongest 
power in Europe ; and this strength was attained, not so much 
by the power of Prussian arms, which defeated Austria, as by 
the skill of Prussian diplomacy, which manipulated the neigh- 
boring German States into alliance. This process of manipu- 
lation was going on in the very presence of Count Benedetti ; 
and it is important to know whether he was so obtuse as not 
to perceive it, or whether he was so recreant to his duty as not 
to give information concerning it, or whether, indeed, his gov- 
ernment was so infatuated as to give no weight to his reports. 
Then again, concerning the Italian alliance, there was at best 
nothing for the ambassador to do but to inform his government 
in regard to it, and then to carry out such directions as his gov- 
ernment might see fit to give. The course pursued by France 
in 1866, in permitting the alliance of Italy and Prussia to take 
place, when a single word could have prevented it, was so 
utterly unnatural and unnecessary, that many have believed the 
French government could not have had even its suspicions 
aroused, until after the negotiations were completed and the 
whole affair was settled. Moreover, the importance of the 
alliance and the traditional policy of France would seem to 
justify such a conjecture. We are not for a moment allowed 
to suppose that the French government would have been indif- 
ferent to the aggrandizement of Prussia, if it had in any meas- 
ure comprehended the prospect of such an aggrandizement by 
means of the alliance. If there were any doubt on this sub- 
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ject, it would be dispelled by the famous letter of Napoleon to 
La Valette, in which all the governments were given to under- 
* stand that in case of any aggrandizement of either of the 
larger powers, France would expect a corresponding extension 
of her frontier. The great and the fatal mistake of France 
was in withholding her opposition to the course of Prussia 
when that opposition would have been effectual, and in thrust- 
ing it forward when Prussia had become so strong as to be 
able to disregard it with impunity. There is every reason to 
believe that Prussia would not have ventured upon the war of 
1866 had it not been for the support of Italy. It is, moreover, 
quite certain that Italy would never have granted that support, 
if the French government, to which Victor Emmanuel was 
under so many obligations, had uttered so much as even a hint 
of a protest. The matter resolves itself then to this, that the 
war of 1866 would not have occurred, if Napoleon had protested 
against the alliance. Why did he not protest? It must have 
been either because his ambassadors gave him no information 
concerning the alliance until it was too late to prevent it, or 
because he had so inadequate an understanding of the strength 
of Prussia as to suppose that the alliance would be harmless. 
If the relations of Prussia and Austria, and the relations of 
Austria and Italy, at the time of the alliance, had been of a 
friendly nature, the supporters of Napoleon might not be re- 
duced to the necessity of accepting the dilemma which the real 
state of affairs imposes. But both Prussia and Italy were in 
warlike mood toward Austria before the alliance was formed. 
Everybody knew that the alliance was formed for the purpose 
of war, and war alone. It is certain, therefore, that Napoleon 
either did not know of the alliance until it was too late to pre- 
vent it, or, that knowing of it, he chose to allow it, and by so 
doing, to encourage the war which, as he must have seen, was 
sure to follow. If the former supposition be correct, the blame, 
of course, is to be charged upon the ambassadors ; if the latter 
it must rest with Napoleon, and we are forced to conclude that 
the Emperor looked with satisfaction upon the prospect of a 
war that would be likely to open the question of the boundary. 
As to which of these suppositions is correct, of course no one 
knows better than Count Benedetti, and in the volume before 
us he has settled the question beyond further doubt. 
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The first despatch concerning Italian affairs which Benedetti 
publishes is one which was written in 1866, on the 11th of 
January. It informed the government that Prussia had just 
extended a friendly greeting to Italy, in the form of the Collar 
of the Black Eagle, conferred upon Victor Emmanuel by King 
William. M. Benedetti declares that Bismarck had urged the 
king to this course some months before, but that the latter 
had resisted his importunities until there should seem to be 
some special occasion which would not awaken the suspicion of 
foreign powers. Such an occasion had just been furnished by 
the conclusion of a treaty between Italy and the Zollverein, and 
accordingly the king had conferred the distinction without 
further delay. On the 14th of February following, the French 
Ambassador sent a despatch to his government, giving a de- 
tailed account of an interview which he had just had with the 
Prussian Chancellor. Near the end of the despatch, which is 
given in full, he says of Bismarck : — 


“ Having come to the name of Italy, he interrupted his account to 
inform me that, according to word that M. d’Usedom had sent, the 
Cabinet of Florence was manifestly inclined to seek, in a reconciliation 
with that of Vienna, a solution of the Venetian question. I made the 
remark, that surely no one could blame them for that, at whatever 
pecuniary sacrifice such an arrangement might have to be made, be it 
even five hundred million of frances. ‘War, responded the president 
of the Council, ‘would not cost them two hundred, and it would not 
leave pending those difficulties of the frontiers which peace is powerless 
to resolve between those two nations.’” 


From this despatch it will be seen that even as early as the 
middle of February, 1866, Benedetti communicated to his 
government the fact that Bismarck did not hesitate to speak of 
the advantages of war between Italy and Austria. But what 
could be the significance of such a remark? It was folly 
to talk of a war in which Italy should undertake single- 
handed to rescue Venetia from Austria, and of course 
nothing of the kind was in the mind of the Prussian Minis- 
ter. Such a result could only be accomplished by means of a 
foreign alliance. It is easy to believe that a similar remark 
may have been dropped in the presence of other ambassa- 
dors. That such was the case, and moreover that the remark 
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was generally interpreted as pointing to an alliance between 
Prussia and Italy, and consequently to a hostile movement 
against Austria, may be fairly inferred from what followed. 
On the 11th of March, only twenty-five days after the Chancel- 
lor’s remark concerning the expense of recovering Venetia by 
force of arms, Benedetti sent home a letter showing that at 
various foreign courts there were most serious apprehensions 
of an outbreak between Prussia and Austria. This letter was 
apparently sent home for the purpose of informing the French 
government of the manner in which the principal courts of 
Europe would regard a rupture between the great German 
powers. In this letter Benedetti declared that Bismarck had 
just given him information of a report made by the Prussian 
Ambassador at London, and addressed directly to King William, 
in which it was stated that England would witness with ex- 
treme dissatisfaction any rupture of the friendly relations 
between Prussia and Austria. Still further, Bernstorff, accord- 
ing to the report of Bismarck, volunteered the advice to the 
king, in most pressing terms, that his Majesty should avoid a 
war in which Prussia would be liable to incur the displeasure 
of all the great powers, not excepting that of France, adding 
that such was the opinion of all the political men of London. 
Letters conceived in the same spirit, added Bismarck, had 
been received from the Count Redern, the Prussian Ambassador 
at the Court of St. Petersburg. 

It might be of interest to speculate as to the cause of this 
excessive frankness on the part of the Prussian Chancellor. 
Whether it was for the purpose of blinding the French govern- 
ment by showing that Prussia was fully aware that all Europe 
would be against her, or whether it was for the purpose of giv- 
ing France an opportunity to protest at an early day, if indeed 
she desired to protest, can only be a matter of conjecture. 
The facts of chief interest in this connection are, that France 
was clearly informed of the agitation concerning a possible 
Austrian war, that she received hints of a possible Italian 
alliance, and that when she was thus fairly invited to present 
her opposition, if opposition she had to offer, no word of dis- 
approbation was uttered. 

On the 14th of March, only three days later than the date of 
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the letter which reported the above conversation, Count Bene- 
detti sent to Paris a despatch which shows that, whatever 
might be the condition of the French government, the French 
Ambassador was wide awake. He wrote : — 


“Tt is announced that an Italian officer, General Govone, may soon 
be expected at Berlin, and that he comes charged with an important 
mission. This news, which is believed to have been divulged through 
the indiscretion of Marshal Wrangel, has caused some emotion. If it 
shall be confirmed, there will not be wanting those who believe that 
Prussia and Italy are negotiating a treaty, offensive and defensive, in 
view of an approaching war, and I need not say to you to what point 
this incident has already aroused the attention of the public, and that 
of my German colleagues.” 


Two days later than this, the ambassador announced to his 
government that General Govone had arrived, and that both 
Count Bismarck and the Italian Minister declared that he was 
charged with a military mission, having for its special object 
an investigation of Prussian military methods. Two days later . 
still, that is, on the 18th of March, Benedetti despatched to his 
government the following letter : — 


“In announcing the arrival of General Govone, I wrote to you that, 
according to Count Bismarck and the minister of Italy, this envoy of 
the Cabinet of Florence was solely charged with the study of the mili- 
tary condition of Prussia. Yesterday Count Bismarck, forgetting, 
without doubt, what he had previously said, informed me that General 
Govone was authorized to enter into arrangements with the Prussian 
government. The communication which the Italian official made to 
the president of the Council was, in substance, that Italy was not 
pressed to the necessity of an agreement; in other words, that she in- 
tended to reserve to herself liberty of action, but that she was ready, 
meanwhile, if such a movement should be in accordance with the dis- 
position of the king of Prussia, to conclude a treaty, the object and 
the execution of which should be determined at a future date. To this, 
Bismarck responded that Prussia was not yet in a condition to negotiate 
on that double basis. The state of her relations with Austria were not 
sufficiently aggravated, and moreover the Prussian government was 
bound to show more completely the necessity of recurring to the em- 
ployment of force, before it could contract an engagement to make war, 
and to declare it at a fixed date. Furthermore, the government was 
bound to confer in advance with the secondary States of Germany in 
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regard to their mutual interests, — a work with which the Chancellor is 
occupying himself at the present moment. But he will not be able to 
adopt definite action and pledge his word before he has provided for all 
possible contingencies ; in other words, Prussia would be glad to bind 
herself with Italy, but in such a manner as to leave her action depend- 
ent upon circumstances. On both sides, meanwhile, they seem disposed 
to continue their parleys. Ata second interview they considered the 
strength of the forces which each of the two nations would have at 
its disposal in the event of a crisis... . .” 


One of the most important and valuable of the series of 
letters on this subject is that written as a particuliére to M. 
Druyn de Lhuys, bearing date of the 27th of March. It shows, 
on the one hand, the great difficulties in the way of bringing the 
negotiations to a favorable issue, and on the other the ease with 
which France might have interfered and prevented the consum- 
mation of the treaty. After stating that Bismarck was in ill- 
nature that the affair made no progress, Benedetti proceeds : — 


“T am in better condition to report to you, inasmuch as M. de Barral, 
the Italian Minister, has finally decided not to conceal from me entirely 
the movements and the advances of his government. You are ac- 
quainted with the first declarations which General Govone and Count 
Bismarck exchanged with each other. The Italian envoy proposed a 
treaty providing for war at a certain date, and indeed without delay ; 
Count Bismarck responded, that he did not yet know whether Prussia 
could properly make war with Austria, still-less at what moment war 
could be declared ; he could therefore enter only into conditional en- 
gagements. The two plenipotentiaries have held themselves respec- 
tively on these grounds; in fact, they are defiant. It is feared at 
Florence that Prussia, finding herself in possession of an article which 
will place at her disposal all the forces of Italy, will make these en- 
gagements known at Vienna, and will influence the Austrian Cabinet, 
by intimidating it, to grant peacefully the concessions which she de- 
mands. At Berlin, on the other hand, it is feared that Italy, if the 
parties engage to negotiate on these terms, will, before final negotiations 
are concluded, give information to Austria, and will then attempt to 
obtain the abandonment of Venetia by means of a pecuniary consid- 
eration. It seems to me evident that these apprehensions have led 
the negotiators to hold themselves so well on their guard, that they have 
not succeeded, during these last days, in advancing a single step. M. 
Govone had come to observe a certain restraint which ill accommodated 
itself to the impatience of Bismarck. Finally the latter modified his 
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language, and proposed a treaty which provided, in substance, that 
Italy should engage to participate in a war, in case such should break 
out between Austria and Prussia within three months. This relatively 
short term appeared to General Govone to comport with the nature of 
his instructions, and accordingly to permit him to lend himself to the 
proposition of Bismarck as soon as he should have communicated by 
telegraph with his government. He then asked the president of the 
Council to draw up a plan of the project of a treaty, and present him 
with a copy, in order that he might transmit its provisions to his gov- 
ernment before it should be published. M. Bismarck would have pre- 
ferred, on his part, to proceed at once to a signature without further 
reference, fearing constantly that the Italians would submit it to the 
Court of Vienna before returning it to Berlin. Yesterday, accordingly, 
he had submitted nothing to General Govone. In explaining the affair 
to me, he expressed a regret that he had detained General Von 
Moltke,* although the presence of the latter, in view of the active part 
he had taken in the preparatory measures as commander-in-chief, would, 
on the eve of the mobilization of the army, be of great service at Ber- 
lin. The president was considering whether it would be better to 
arrest everything where it is, and despatch Von Moltke at once with 
the propositions of Prussia, or whether it would better subserve the 
cause to send another officer in his stead. Such, as it seems to me, was 
yesterday the state of the negotiations. The minister of Italy has 
meanwhile asked Count Bismarck for an interview, and I suppose they 
will have a meeting to-day.” 


This letter drew from the French Minister a response which 
is also of interest, inasmuch as it shows, perhaps more com- 
pletely than anything before published, the attitude of the 
French government in regard to pending affairs. It also shows 
how the service of Benedetti was regarded at the French 
Cabinet. The letter is marked “ particuliére et confidentielle,” 
and bears the date of the 31st of March. We translate it lit- 
erally as follows: — 

“T have read with great interest the special letters which you have 


addressed to me in the course of the present month. I tender to you 
for them my hearty thanks. If I have received them without respond- 





* Von Moltke had been, some days before, on the point of setting out for Italy, 
perhaps on some mission similar to that of General Govone to Prussia. In view 
of the possibility of an immediate war, however, he had been detained. Benedetti 
had previously reported the affair to his government. 
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ing immediately, the reason is, that I have no modifications to make in 
the instructions which, from time to time, I have drawn up for your 
guidance. Our purposes are always the same. Fully recognizing the 
gravity of the new crisis which we are witnessing, we see nothing in the 
controversy as it presents itself to-day of sufficient importance to move us 
from our attitude of neutrality. We have explained our position at the 
Court of Prussia with all frankness. When we have been interrogated by 
the Cabinet of Vienna, we have declared freely that we wish to remain 
neutral, although that court has observed that our neutrality is much 
more favorable to Prussia than to Austria. We await, therefore, the 
conflict of arms, if such a conflict must take place, in the position 
where we are at the present moment. The march of events will enable 
us to decide in regard to the nature and the bearing of those interests 
which may become involved, and the extent to which the war is car- 
ried, as well as the questions which it raises will determine the nature 
of the understanding between Prussia and ourselves. As to the nego- 
tiations which the Cabinet at Berlin has opened with Italy, I can assure 
you there is no foundation for that which was reported to Count Bis- 
marck, concerning an intervention on our part with the Court of Flor- 
ence. Our position toward Italy is determined by two important con- 
siderations. In the first place, at the time of the Varsovie Conference, 
we, as you know, declared to the Italians, that if they should make 
themselves aggressors in Venetia, they would do it at their own risk 
and peril. We could not encourage them to listen to the overtures of 
Prussia, without incurring a very grave responsibility. In the second 
place, we have not designed, any further than we have been compelled, 
to place any obstacle in the way of the accomplishment of the destinies 
of Italy, by turning her from any combinations which, in the exercise 
of entire liberty of judgment, she may deem to be for her advantage. 
In this way I expressed myself to M. Nigra. This is the whole truth 
concerning our manner of looking at the question. I approve, more- 
over, completely of your attitude and your language, and I am much 
pleased that you have kept me so well informed in all the details of 
this crisis. 
“ Veuillez, etc., 
(Signed) “ Drouyrn DE Luvys.” 


It is not necessary to multiply further our extracts from this 
interesting correspondence. Three days after the date of the 
letter just given the ambassador acknowledged it, and in- 
formed the government that it had arrived just in time to save 
him from some embarrassment. On the day before Count Bis- 
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marck had sent an urgent message, desiring an immediate inter- 
view. On reaching the Prussian Cabinet, Benedetti found that 
the Chancellor had just received a telegram from his envoy at 
Florence, announcing that Prince Napoleon, after having paid a 
brief visit to Victor Emmanuel at Turin, had arrived at Florence, 
and that, as a supposed consequence, the Italian ministers had 
been suddenly called to Turin for a Cabinet meeting with the 
king. The instantaneous inference of Bismarck from this intel- 
ligence was that the Prince had borne important counsel from 
the imperial government to that of Italy. The Prussian Minister 
himself declared that, as Napoleon had been made fully aware of 
the prospect of an alliance, it was in the power of the Emperor to 
throw obstacles in the way of the negotiations which would be 
of infinite injury to Prussia. If Italy, for example, should go 
to Austria and say that an alliance with Prussia was pending, 
and that, too, with the approval of France, it was easy to see 
that Austria would in all probability make terms more favora- 
ble to Italy than the latter could hope to secure as the result 
of awar. This fear of Count Bismarck, of course, it was easy 
for the French Ambassador to remove, after he had received the 
letter of Drouyn de Lhuys. It needs only to be said further, 
that from this time the negotiations were carried on without 
interruption or difficulty. On the 6th of April Benedetti wrote 
home that the Italian plenipotentiaries had received full author- 
ity to bring the treaty to a close, and to affix the signatures. 

Now from this correspondence what inferences are to be 
drawn ? 

In the first place, we think it must be conceded that, as 
an informer, Count Benedetti played his part well. He had 
instructed his imperial master in advance in regard to the 
friendly disposition of Prussia toward Italy. He had an- 
nounced the coming of General Govone, even before his arrival. 
He had succeeded in getting exact information concerning the 
negotiations, and had reported his information from day to day 
as the negotiations were pending. We think that Benedetti 
has shown his right to declare, as he does with evident satis- 
faction, that from the 18th of March, or three weeks before 
the conclusion of the treaty, he allowed the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to remain in ignorance of none of the circum- 
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stances connected with the negotiations. There is left no pos- 
sibility of believing that the Emperor was deceived in regard 
to the fact of the alliance. 

To the other conclusion, which Count Benedetti would have 
his readers draw from the correspondence, we are unable to 
agree. He would have us believe that the Prussian Chan- 
cellor was bound to infer from the course taken by the French 
government that Napoleon was at least opposed to the Italian 
alliance. Now, as it seems to us, the course of France was of 
a nature to produce the opposite impression. The circum- 
stances were such that it might fairly be claimed that silence 
gave consent. From the first, Count Bismarck had laid the 
matter before the French government. Before the negotiations 
had advanced beyond their mere inception, the affair was a 
subject of frank conversation between the Chancellor and the 
ambassador. The results of these conferences were fully re- 
ported to the Cabinet at Paris. If there had been any desire 
to prevent the alliance, it would have been a matter of the 
most perfect ease. Italy was under every obligation to France ; 
indeed to France Italy as a kingdom owed her existence. 
The relations of the two governments continued to be most 
friendly and most intimate. These facts leave no good reason 
for doubting that, if France had presented the slightest remon- 
strance to the Italian Cabinet, the negotiations would have 
come to an immediate termination. Moreover, in the early 
history of the relations which finally led to the treaty, the 
Prussian Minister constantly advanced as though such a pro- 
test might at any moment be made. From the first there 
was frankness, but at the same time there was great cau- 
tion. It was evidently the purpose of Bismarck to give to 
France every opportunity to interpose her objections before 
negotiations had advanced so far as to make such an interpo- 
sition in any way embarrassing. When, under these circum- 
stances, it was apparent that no protest was to be offered, it 
was natural to infer that the alliance was regarded as in no 
sense objectionable. In a previous article we expressed the 
belief that Napoleon looked upon this treaty with favor, and in 
the correspondence before us we find much to confirm that 
opinion. The truth, doubtless, is that the Emperor was per- 
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suaded that, without the contemplated alliance, Prussia would 
be no match for Austria, and that she would either decline the 
contest, or be speedily overwhelmed with disaster. In either 
case there would be no fragments for France to gather up. 
But if, on the other hand, Italy should be thrown into the 
Prussian scale, the two sides would be so evenly balanced as to 
make any overwhelming defeat impossible. The situation, in 
consequence, would be favorable for intervention, and France 
might hope for a suitable reward for her friendly services. In- 
deed, such a policy was clearly hinted at in the letter of instruc- 
tions addressed by Napoleon to La Valette. 

Of Count Benedetti’s part in the final negotiations before the 
war of 1866 it is not necessary to speak in detail. There was, 
of course, no longer any apprehension from any quarter that 
France would interfere, and therefore the ambassador’s duties 
were confined to the matter of conveying intelligence, and 
speculating upon the future. And the author gives abun- 
dant evidence that he performed his duties with diligence 
and discrimination. It is plain that there was no reserve on 
the part of the Prussian Minister ; it is equally plain that the 
ambassador faithfully transmitted to his master the informa- 
tion so freely given. As events culminated, despatches were 
sent to France almost hour by hour. These letters contained 
not only reports of events which were known to have taken 
place, but also the fullest expression of the writer’s belief as to 
the course of events which might be anticipated. These let- 
ters the author calls special attention to, not only for the pur- 
pose of showing that he was a faithful reporter, but also to 
prove that his anticipations were in almost every instance real- 
ized. We are free to admit that the facts presented warrant 
the satisfaction of the author in presenting them. Not only 
are the details of the negotiations between Prussia and Austria 
reported with great fulness and clearness, but, what is of far more 
interest, the policy by which Bismarck was likely to accom- 
plish his purposes was pointed out in advance with precision 
and with general correctness. He showed that there was a 
general discontent throughout Germany at the existing state of 
affairs. He declared that these discontents were fomented 
in the interest of Prussia. He advanced it as his opinion, 
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that the policy of Bismarck would be to make such demands 
of Austria, in the interests of common Germany, as Austria 
would feel compelled to reject. He prophesied that these de- 
mands would be interpreted by Austria as evidence of warlike 
intention, and that, in consequence, the Austrian army would 
be the first to put itself on a warlike footing. In this manner, 
he declared that Austria would be made to appear the aggres- 
sor. As early as the 3d of April he stated that the military 
purposes of Prussia, when the war broke out, would be to con- 
strain the government of Austria to put all its military forces 
into the field, and then to bring the whole question to an issue 
in one great battle. He took especial delight in showing how 
Austria was exasperated into putting herself into the attitude 
of an aggressor ; how that, in consequence of that exaspera- 
tion, the diplomacy of Austria was most unfortunate ; how the 
address of the Austrian government came to be “ simply the 
address of the Emperor of Germany to the Marquis of Bran- 
denburg ”’; finally, how all these negotiations were, to use the 
forcible expression of one of his colleagues, simply, “ de l’eau 
au moulin de M. de Bismarck.” * 

In regard to the period just before the declaration of war, the 
volume of Count Benedetti gives us some other curious infor- 
mation. The author declares that Bismarck was in constant 
fear that King William would not stand firmly to his policy. 
When it seemed probable that the questions at issue would be 
submitted for adjustment to a conference of the larger powers, 
Benedetti wrote to his government that in any event Bismarck 
would not himself be present, for the reason that he would con- 
sider it unsafe to leave the king accessible to uncertain advis- 
ers. In the opinion of the ambassador, the president of the 
Cabinet was in perpetual apprehension lest some over-pious or 


* In the /ettre particuliére which Count Benedetti addressed to M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys on the 10th of April, 1866, he gives free expression to his opinion in regard 
to the attitude of the other European powers. What he said concerning the relations 
of Russia to Germany is, at the present moment, of unusual interest : “ Puisque j’en 
suis & la Rassie, laissez-moi noter que j’ai toujours remarqué, non sans surprise, 
Vindifférence avec laquelle le Cabinet de Saint-Petersbourg m’a paru, depuis 
Vorigine, envisager les prétentions de la Prasse et l'éventualité d'un conflit entre les 
deux grandes puissances germanique ; que je n’ai pas été moins frappé de la con- 
stante sécurité dans laquelle j’ai trouvé M. de Bismarck, sur |]’attitude et les inten- 
tions de l’empire du Nord.” | 
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over-scrupulous person should get the ear of his Majesty and 
induce him to settle their difficulties without incurring the re- 
sponsibility of war. It will be remembered that up to the 4th 
of June there was some prospect of an amicable settlement. 
While Austria was at least outwardly inclined to favor the 
reference of their difficulties to a conference, Bismarck was at 
heart thoroughly opposed to it. Benedetti points out the man- 
ner in which the Prussian Chancellor outwitted his antagonist, 
and made him serve the purposes of Prussia. By assenting 
with apparent heartiness to the very arbitration which he most 
of all dreaded, he succeeded in conveying to the Austrian gov- 
ernment the impression that at the hands of the plenipoten- 
tiaries Prussia feared nothing, but instead, hoped for every- 
thing. The consequence was that Austria was filled with 
the gravest apprehension. She suspected that Prussia had 
some secret ground to hope for an extension of territory. The 
Cabinet of Vienna, therefore, fearing that it might be drawn 
into some unforeseen necessity, and never suspecting that the 
whole matter might yet miscarry, sent a despatch to St. Pe- 
tersburg, declaring that, though the Austrian government still 
adhered to its former engagement to submit the questions in 
dispute to a conference, it could only do so on the condition 
that no territorial question should be discussed, and that the 
powers there represented should renounce in advance all claim 
to a territorial aggrandizement. The effect of this new demand 
was instantaneous. The several powers to which it had been 
addressed judged that the conditions imposed by Austria made 
the conference altogether impracticable. Such was accordingly 
the decision, and of course all further attempts at an amicable 
adjustment were impossible. Thus Prussia, though anxious at 
all hazards to avoid a conference, succeeded in throwing the 
responsibility of frustrating it upon her enemy, who was prob- 
ably equally anxious to bring it about. Intelligence of this 
decision of the powers reached the Cabinet at Berlin on the 
4th of June. On the same day Benedetti wrote to Drouyn de 
Lhuys that he happened to be with Count Bismarck when the 
despatch announcing the decision arrived, and that on reading 
it the Prussian Minister manifested his joy by crying out, “ Vive 
le Roi.” 
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Count Benedetti’s part in the negotiations which followed 
the battle of Sadowa we shall not stop to consider. That period 
was already for the most part well understood; and as very 
little new light is thrown upon it by the volume before us, we 
pass at once to a subject of greater interest. 

It will be remembered by everybody that, at the beginning of 
the late war, Count Bismarck took occasion to reinforce the 
German cause by the publication of what he declared to be 
certain propositions made by the French government in 1866, 
having in view the annexation of Belgium to France. This 
declaration of Bismarck was immediately followed by the as- 
sertion of Benedetti, that although the draft was indeed in his 
own handwriting, it had simply been written at the dictation 
of Bismarck. It was further affirmed that this project, the 
infamy of which the Prussian Minister had attempted to throw 
upon the French, was, from beginning to end, purely a Prus- 
sian affair. Upto the publication of Benedetti’s volume, rather 
we should say up to the revelations called out by the volume, 
these contradictory statements have confronted each other with 
equal defiance. Nor is the question in dispute of insignificant 
importance. No one can properly sit in judgment on the 
causes of the late war, without having before him all the evi- 
dence he can gather to show the spirit of the two nations in 
their relations with each other. When, therefore, it is shown 
that there was advanced a proposition to incorporate Belgium 
into France, it is of supreme importance to know by which 
power so infamous a proposal was made, and by which it was 
rejected. Moreover, in the study of the same period, there is 
another question of almost equal importance. If it can be 
shown that the French made a vigorous diplomatic effort to 
gain the left bank of the Rhine, it is of importance to know 
whether the French government had any knowledge concerning 
the manner in which such a demand was likely to be received. 
On both of these questions there is now abundant light. 

Immediately after it became certain that there would be war 
between Prussia and Austria, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs addressed a special despatch to Count Benedetti, asking 
him to communicate fully and immediately his impressions con- 
cerning the mood of the German people and of the German 
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government toward France, and especially toward the French 
government. In response to this letter Benedetti sent a long 
communication, dated the 8th of June. In it he showed that 
of the two parties, the conservative and the radical, neither 
was disposed to be friendly toward the French government. 
The conservatives, or monarchists of the most rigid type, re- 
garded Napoleon as the representative, and France as the cra- 
dle, of revolution. The journals of this party were partial and 
violent in their language. The liberal monarchists, on the other 
hand, had often rendered the French government justice, but 
always with a parsimonious hand. Persons of this class, to- 
gether with the liberal democrats of all kinds, reproached the 
imperial government with being the most formidable enemy of 
parliamentary and constitutional reform. Thus conservatives 
and liberals, for reasons precisely opposite, manifested toward 
France a spirit of equal malevolence. However, it had to be 
admitted, Count Benedetti went on to say, that the bearing of 
France toward Germany during the war against Denmark had 
considerably modified the violence of German ill-will toward 
the French government. There were, indeed, symptoms of a 
more friendly disposition. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose their prejudices and sympathies are conquered. Noth- 
ing was changed, except upon the surface. But the conclusion 
of the letter is so important that we translate it entire : — 


“Tn fact we have contributed by our past actions to lessen somewhat 
the apprehensions which France inspires throughout Germany ; but 
these apprehensions still exist, and they will show themselves unani- 
mous and violent at the least indication which would allow them to sus- 
pect that we had an intention of pushing toward the Rhine. I know 
of no one, except perhaps Count Bismarck, who has entertained the 
thought that Prussia might have an interest in making to us a territo- 
rial concession, and even the Chancellor would consent to nothing more 
than to straighten the common frontiers of both countries. Nobody can 
foresee the necessities to which war might reduce the Prussian govern- 
ment ; but from the king to the humblest of his subjects, no one at this 
time could be made to anticipate the possibility of such a sacrifice. The 
Prince Royal, though fully aware of the dangers of the policy of which 
he is a witness, declared but a short time ago with extreme «arnestness 
to one of my colleagues, that he would prefer war to the <sandonment 
even of the county of Glatz as the price at which the Duchies might be 
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annexed. In short, then, I perceive a considerable modification in the 
disposition of public opinion in Prussia ; but if it has ceased to be openly 
hostile, it is not yet sufficiently favorable to justify us in neglecting to 
proceed with the utmost circumspection. Notwithstanding these facts 
and the general considerations which would lead them to seek our sup- 
port, they do not forget that Prussia has no reason to dread the ambi- 
tion of other powers, and that in France there is prevalent a desire to 
conquer the left bank of the Rhine. This conviction holds men on the 
alert, and keeps them from rendering to the Emperor without reserve 
the justice which is his due, and which the blindness of a narrow patriot- 
ism, no less than political passions and party prejudices, have up to the 
present moment refused to him.” 


It was only a few days later than the date of this despatch 
that there appeared in the Moniteur a letter written by Napo- 
leon to his Foreign Minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys. It was evi- 
dently intended as an expression of imperial policy. While the 
Emperor in substance declared that France would hold herself 
strictly neutral, he said that if the matter in dispute had been re- 
ferred to a commission, the French government would not have 
thought of demanding a change of boundary, except in case the 
settlement had been for the material advantage of one of the 
greater powers. This clause was at least enough to show that 
Napoleon had the boundary question constantly in mind. 
Three days later, that is to say on the 15th of June, Benedetti 
sent to his government the following despatch, as expressing 
his opinion of the spirit in which the Emperor’s letter had been 
received in Germany: — 


“ The document has produced at Berlin the most lively impression ; 
it is at this moment the object of universal conversation. I should dis- 
semble what I hear were I not to say to your Excellency that it has 
awakened in public opinion a general feeling of apprehension. No 
one here can fail to see that a war cannot leave the territorial state of 
Germany in its present condition ; and in view of the fact that the war 
would be fruitless for Prussia if it could not result for her in some ac- 
quisition of territory, they conclude from the language of the Em- 
peror that his Majesty, even at the present moment, is firmly resolved 
to demand a territorial compensation. No one seems inclined to sup- 
pose that our frontiers can be advanced at the expense of those neu- 
tral powers which take no part in the struggle ; it will be German prov- 
inces, they add, which must be ceded to France, and the anticipation of 
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such an event raises, with the press and in the ranks of the opposi- 

tion to the Prussian Cabinet, the most energetic recriminations. The 

friends of the government have flattered themselves —I do not say 

that it has encouraged them— that the benevolent and disinterested 

neutrality of France toward Prussia had in any event been perma- 

nently secured ; and the manner in which the Emperor looks upon the 

situation which it might be best to impose upon the secondary states —a 

manner which it would be no less essential to preserve toward Austria — 

has all the more surprised them, inasmuch as this method of considering 

the situation is irreconcilable with the provisions of the plan of federal 

reform designed by the Prussian government. To one and all, there- 

fore, the letter of the Emperor seems on the one hand to repel in ad- 

vance all the benefits which they hope to gain from the war, and on 

the other to reserve for France the right to reap any advantage which 

may spring out-of the contingencies of the struggle. I limit myself 
here, of course, to observing the sentiments which the letter calls up, 

and to describing them as exactly as possible. These should not, how- 

ever, surprise your Excellency. As I indicated to you in a former 

report, public opinion in Prussia is not less dominant in its ambitious 

views than is the government itself; but it has no idea that the neigh- 
boring states dream of arraying themselves against a modification of the 

map of Germany. The doctrine which represents Germany as a sin- 

gle power, and one that is free to regulate itself at its own will, dazzles 

the eyes of the less prejudiced, and they repel with indignation every 

tdea of a transaction which might involve the loss of any portion of 
territory whatever.” 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the great importance of 
these letters as showing to the French government the spirit 
of the German people. We should not have transcribed them 
at length, but for the fact that there is still lingering here and 
there a person who professes to believe that the French govern- 
ment before the war of 1866 had good reason to suppose that 
Prussia, in case of success, would generously reward the neu- 
trality of France. To all such we commend the above letters. 
Meanwhile we will venture the query: if such was the spirit 
of the government and people of Prussia concerning a territo- 
rial recompense before the victory of Sadowa, what was their 
spirit likely to be after it ? 

In the light which M. Benedetti, for the benefit of the French 
government and of history, thus threw upon the spirit of the 
German people, we are the better able to understand the story 
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of the projected treaty. First of all, in approaching this ques- 
tion it is necessary to remark that the method which Count 
Benedetti has up to this point pursued here forsakes him. 
Hitherto, instead of telling his story in a manner that might 
be open to suspicion, he has simply allowed the story to relate 
itself, through the documents which were despatched to his 
government. In discussing the matter of the treaty, however, 
instead of fortifying his positions with documentary evidence, 
he has contented himself with repeating the assertions which 
he advanced in 1870, and with urging the inherent probabili- 
ties of their correctness. The reason which the author assigns 
for not publishing his letters is one which could hardly prove 
satisfactory to his blindest adherent. At the time when the 
negotiations referred to took place, the Foreign Office at Paris 
was vacant; the despatches of Count Benedetti, therefore, were 
sent directly to the Prime Minister, M. Rouher. The corre- 
spondence, in consequence, was not regarded as in the strictest 
sense official, and, as it had no proper place in the portfolio of 
the Prime Minister, when M. Rouher came to resign he neg- 
lected to turn over these letters with his other papers to his 
successor. If any one is inclined to ask why this circumstance 
should prevent Benedetti from publishing the needed letters, 
the answer is, that there is no possible method by which the 
reader could compare them with the originals, and that the 
author is so scrupulous that he will not introduce as authority 
a single document the correctness of which might not be veri- 
fied. 

After making this flimsy apology for the nature of his argu- 
ment, the author advances to the argument itself. Put into 
the briefest language, his declaration is that France demanded 
Mayence, Prussia refused, and offered Belgium instead ; France 
declined to annex Belgium, but asked for Luxemburg, and to 
this Prussia would not agree. In all this it will be seen 
that Benedetti gives the lie to Bismarck on every point con- 
nected with the negotiation. 

Now if all this were true, what should be thought of the 
audacious effrontery of the Prussian Chancellor? According 
to such a supposition, Bismarck must not only have known 
that it was true, but also must have known that Benedetti 
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could not fail to have at his disposal the means of proving it 
true before the whole world. If the French version were the 
correct one, the matter would be reduced to this: Bismarck 
proposed that Belgium should be seized by France, and then, 
although France declined the offer, the Prussian Minister in 
1870 had the audacity to assert that it was France that pro- 
posed, and Prussia that declined, and that, too, with full knowl- 
edge that Benedetti had the means of displaying his effrontery 
before the eyes of all men. This theory might find currency 
if there were anywhere to be found a considerable number of 
men who regard Bismarck as both a knave and an imbecile. 
But unfortunately for Count Benedetti’s argument, though 
there are enough who think the Prussian president a rascal, 
there are surprisingly few who think him a fool. 

From the time of the recriminations which followed the first 
publication of the proposed treaty up to the appearance of 
Benedetti’s volume, no effort appears to have been made by 
the Germans to prove the falsity of the French claims concern- 
ing its origin. It now appears, however, that Prince Bismarck 
has had quietly resting in his office for more than a year a 
bundle of papers that one day were to come forth for the anni- 
hilation of his foe. It would be curious to know whether he so 
long held his fire simply that his enemy might come up into 
plainer view and more conspicuous destruction, or whether the 
motive of his reserve was that of the lion, which lay quietly 
and turned tail upon the drawn sword and eloquent threats of 
the Knight of La Mancha. But whatever may have been the 
cause of Bismarck’s silence hitherto, it cannot be considered 
strange that the new and elaborate presentation of the case by 
Benedetti has called out a rejoinder. Scarcely had the volume 
of the French Ambassador appeared, when forth from the 
Prussian Bureau of Foreign Affairs came the very documents 
which Benedetti declares he would not publish as proof of his 
positions, for the reason that his transcripts could not be verified 
by reference to the originals. The very papers which Benedetti 
supposed to have been destroyed, or to be buried in the pro- 
foundest secrecy, Prince Bismarck takes from his drawer and 
publishes, for the purpose of showing that the story of Bene- 
detii, from beginning to end, is a tissue of falsehoods. The 
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letters which passed between the French government and its 
ambassador at Berlin concerning the annexation of Belgium 
are now given to the world. Count Benedetti, as he did not 
find them at the proper office at Paris, supposed them to have 
been happily consigned to oblivion. It turns out, however, 
that, with a looseness so characteristic of the Empire, the papers 
had been left by Rouher at his private residence at Cercay, 
and that in the course of the invasion they fell into the hands 
of the German army. So much of this correspondence as is 
necessary to show the history of the case is published by Bis- 
marck, October 20th, 1871, in the Reichs-Anzeiger. In the light 
of these despatches we shall endeavor to present the facts as 
briefly as possible, though chiefly by quotations. The first let- 
ter published by Bismarck is one which was sent to the French 
government by Benedetti on the 5th of August, just after he 
had received instructions to demand for France the left bank 
of the Rhine. It is as follows: — 





“M. Le Ministre: On my arrival in Berlin I found the telegram 
containing the text of the secret convention, which you have directed 
me to present to the Prussian government. Your Excellency may 
rest assured that I shall neglect no means of urging the acceptance of 
this convention, whatever may be the resistance I am sure to encoun- 
ter. Deeply convinced of the moderation of the imperial government 
in stipulating for securities in the event of a future aggrandizement of 
Prussia, I shall not easily be brought to consent to modifications of any 
importance in your draft, even were it only for the purpose of submit- 
ting them to you. In this transaction I believe firmness to be the 
best, if not the only, argument to be employed. I shall therefore leave 
no doubt as to my determination to decline unacceptable proposals, 
taking good, care, however, to prove that in refusing to us the guaranties 
we require, in case of Prussian aggrandizement, the Berlin Cabinet 
would be slighting the demands of justice and prudence, and also giv- 
ing us an insight into the extent of its ingratitude. Considering what 
the temper of the Prussian Prime Minister’ is, and wishing to set to 
work as cautiously as possible, I thought it as well not to be present the 
moment when the certainty that we ask the Rhine, inclusive of Mayence, 
is distinctly realized by him. I have, therefore, sent him this morning 
a copy of your draft, accompanying it with a letter, of which I transmit 
a copy. I shall endeavor to see him to-morrow, and shall communicate 


in what mood I find him.” 
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- Prince Bismarck relates that this communication was suc- 
ceeded by an interview, as the ambassador had anticipated. 
He declares that Count Benedetti warmly and resolutely 
pressed the French demands. When the Prussian Prime Min- 
ister observed that such a demand meant war, and that Count 
senedetti had better go to Paris to prevent a rupture, the lat- 
ter responded that he would, indeed, return home, but only to 
recommend the Emperor to maintain a proposition the aban- 
donment of which might imperil the existence of his dynasty. 
The parting words of the Prussian Chancellor to Count Bene- 
detti, before he set out for Paris, as nearly as the former could 
remember them, were these : — 


“ Please call his Majesty’s attention to this. Should a war arise out 
of this complication, it might be a war attended with a revolutionary 
crisis. In such a case the German dynasties are likely to prove more 
solid than that of the Emperor Napoleon.” 


After this conversation Count Benedetti returned to Paris. 
On the 12th of August the Emperor’s letter was published, in 
which matters were smoothed over. It was only after the 
Mayence question was thus disposed of, that the Belgian proj- 
ect was brought forward. This was done through the means 
of a letter dated the 16th of August, which M. Chauvy brought 
to Count Benedetti from Paris, and which contained an “ accu- 
rate and precise abstract’ of his instructions. This letter of 
instructions contains the gist of the whole matter, and settles 
the whole question in dispute. The instructions were as fol- 
lows : — 

“1. Negotiations are to preserve an amicable character. 

“2. The negotiations must be strictly confidential.” (Then follows 
a list of the persons to whom the confidence of the ambassador is to 
be confined.) 

“3. In proportion to the chance of success, our demands will have to 
be graduated as follows: In the first place, you have to combine into 
one proposition the recovery of the frontiers of 1814 and the annexa- 
tion of Belgium. You have, therefore, to ask for the extradition, by 
formal treaty, of Landau, Saarlouis, Saarbriick, and the Duchy of Lux- 
emburg; and you have to aim at the annexation of Belgium by the 
conclusion of an offensive and defensive treaty, which is to be kept 
secret. Secondly, should this basis appear to promise no result, you 
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will resign Saarlouis, Saarbriick, and even Landau, which, after all, 
is but a dilapidated nest of a place, the occupation of which might 
excite German national feeling against us. In this eventuality, your 
public agreement will be confined to the Duchy of Luxemburg, and 
your secret treaty to the reunion of Belgium with France. Thirdly, 
in case a clear and unmistakable reference to the incorporation of Bel- 
gium should be found unpalatable, you are authorized to assent to a 
clause in which, to obviate the intervention of England, Antwerp is de- 
clared a free city. In no case, however, are you permitted to allow the 
reunion of Antwerp with Holland, or the incorporation of Maestricht 
with Prussia. Should Herr Von Bismarck put the question, what ad- 
vantage would accrue to him from such a treaty? the simple reply 
would be, that he would thereby secure a powerful ally, that he would 
consolidate his recent acquisitions, that he was only desired to consent 
to the cession of what does not belong to him, and that he makes no 
sacrifice in any way to be compared with his gains. To sum up, the 
minimum we require is an ostensible treaty which gives us Luxem- 
burg, and a secret treaty which, stipulating for an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, leaves us the opportunity of annexing Belgium at the right 
moment, Prussia engaging to assist us, if necessary, by force of arms, in 
carrying out this purpose.” 




























These instructions, which bore the date of August 16th, were 
answered by Count Benedetti on the 23d of the same month. 
The reply is declared by Bismarck to be, “like so many other 
interesting documents of the same kind,” in the handwriting 
of Benedetti. It is now in possession of the German Foreign 
Office. It contains a draft, also in Benedetti’s hand, conceived 
in strict accordance with the above instructions. On the mar- 
gin of this draft are sundry amendments, added in another 
hand at Paris. The revision agrees perfectly with the famous 
project published by Count Bismarck last year. In a letter 
accompanying the draft of August 23d Benedetti explained the 
reason of some modification which he had ventured to make. 
Landau and Saarbriick had been omitted. He assured the 
government that he had had occasion to convince himself that 
they would encounter insuperable difficulties were they to 
insist upon those places. He had accordingly kept himself to 
Luxemburg and Belgium. He also had deemed it best to have 
a single treaty instead of two. 

To this letter of Benedetti’s there is also in the hands of the 
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Germans a rough sketch of the reply. It is written on official 
paper, and shows that Benedetti’s draft had made a favorable 
impression. It alludes to the necessity of indemnifying Hol- 
land for the loss of Luxemburg by means of Prussian terri- 
tory. It considers the pecuniary sacrifices that might be ne- 
_cessary in carrying out the treaty. It asserts that the right to 
garrison the federal fortresses had become extinct, and that 
to maintain it in Southern Germany would be incompatible 
with the independence of the South German States. It re- 
nounces Landau and Saarbriick, but says that Prussia is ex- 
pected to perform an act of courtesy by destroying their forti- 
fications and divesting them of their threatening character. 
It repeats the declaration that the acquisition of Luxemburg 
is the immediate object of the convention, and the annexation 
of Belgium its ulterior aim. Then follows this passage : — 


“Tt is obvious that the extension of the supremacy of Prussia across 
the Main will, as a matter of course, compel us to seize Belgium. 
Bui the same necessity may be brought on by other events, on which 
subject we must reserve to ourselves the exclusive right to judge. In 
this respect the clear and exact wording of the draft is of inestima- 
ble value... .. This combination reconciles all parties. By giving 
us an immediate satisfaction and eetting people on the right track 
in regard to the disposal of Belgium, it quiets public opinion in 
France. It maintains secrecy concerning the alliance as well as the 
contemplated annexations. If you think that the annexation of Luxem- 
burg had better be concealed until after we lay hands on Belgium, I 
should be obliged by your giving your reasons in detail. You will per- 
ceive that to suspend the beginning of operations for an indefinite time 
might result in bringing the Belgian question to a premature close.” 


To this communication from Paris Benedetti wrote a reply 
on the 29th of August. Now for the first time he expressed a 
doubt whether France could count upon the sincerity of Prussia. 
He thought that Bismarck suspected France of attempting to 
sow discord between England and Germany. He refers to the 
mission of General Manteuffel at St. Petersburg, and expresses 
the fear that Prussia has received assurances from another 
quarter, “ which will enable her to dispense with the counte- 
nance of France.” He states that Bismarck professes to have 
told the king that Prussia must have the assistance of one 
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great power. Should the co-operation of France be declined, 
it will be solely for the reason that the Berlin Cabinet is other- 
wise provided for, or hopes soon to be so. He concluded by 
declaring that, in this uncertain state of affairs, he had deter- 
mined to go to Carlsbad, as he had been authorized to do in 
case he should deem it necessary. 

It was during the absence of Benedetti here referred to 
that the Prussian Prime Minister left Berlin for his sum- 
mer resort, to return only in the month of December. 
Secret negotiations were thus suspended. They were, how- 
ever, resumed in the following summer; but as documen- 
tary evidence is not given by Prince Bismarck, it is to be 
presumed that the letters which were at that time exchanged 
between Paris and Berlin were not at Rouher’s residence at 
the time of the invasion. Prince Bismarck closes his chapter 
of revelations in the following characteristic manner : — 

“ But we have no wish to indulge in disclosures beyond those impera- 
tively required for defensive purposes. We accordingly confine our- 
selves to the correcting of statements which might occasion erroneous 
ideas in regard to German politics. Until forced to resume this task, 
we shall resist the temptation to make a more unreserved use of the 
copious materials at our disposal.” 


The defiance or rather the challenge with which Prince Bis- 
marck thus closed, his letter has not been accepted by Count 
Benedetti. The ambassador has not denied the genuineness of 
the documents. On the contrary, he is represented as expend- 
ing his indignation upon his old friends, that they neglected 
to inform him of the captures of Cercay. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell in detail upon the motives 
which prompted Count Benedetti to enter upon this course of 
misrepresentation. The first publication of the Projet de 
Traité in 1870 placed France in a trying position. The am- 
bassador knew that some, at least, in France, would regard his 
word as of equal value with that of Bismarck. He knew, 
moreover, that the Prussian government had no means of 
proving the falseness of his allegations. He therefore deter- 
mined to array his assertion against that of his enemy. 
Having once entered upon the path of misreprésentation, there 
was now left him the choice of either confessing his falsehood or 
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pushing forward, concealing and inventing as there might seem 
to be necessity. Supposing that M. Rouher had taken good 
care to destroy the documents which, in the interest of France, 
ought never to see the light, it was not difficult for him to 
decide upon his course. He wrote a narrative that is full of 
indignant virtue. He offered to the world a satisfactory account 
of all that happened in the matter. He carefully concealed 
all that could be arrayed against him. He omitted to publish 
his correspondence. Finally, with a grand climax of audacity, 
he assigns, as a reason for such omission, a virtuous unwilling- 
ness to bring forward a single witness which could not be 
cross-examined, when in fact he well knew that, if those wit- 
nesses were to be brought upon the stand, it would be for his 
instant destruction. We cannot but add that, even if ingen- 
uous, the motive which he assigned for his reserve would pass 
for what Horace so well characterized as pudens prave ; as the 
truth has been revealed, there seems to be more than “ poetic 
justice” in the fact that by the very letters thus concealed he 
is finally overwhelmed. 

The historic value of the papers published by Prince Bis- 
marck is written upon their face. They show that, although, 
as we have seen, Benedetti faithfully warned his government 
that it could get nothing at the hands of the Germans, 
France began by demanding the powerful fortresses of May- 
ence and Landau, and ended by acquiescing in getting nothing. 
In the light of these facts the remarkable activity of the impe- 
rial government in reorganizing its army during 1867 — 68 has a 
new significance. The meaning of that great military activity 
can now be understood by everybody ; previously it was appre- 
hended by the French and Prussian Cabinets alone. 

Of Benedetti’s account of his mission, fully one half is de- 
voted to that portion of his career which follows what we have 
been considering. The value of this part of the volume, how- 
ever, consists chiefly in the light which it throws upon two or 
three questions hitherto regarded as unsettled. Many of the 
friends of Napoleon have insisted that his government was not 
properly informed concerning the military strength of Prussia. 
Others have asserted that it was kept in entire ignorance of 
the relations of Prussia with the other powers of Europe. 
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Still others, actuated by kindred motives, have made it current 
that in the final negotiations at Ems, just before the late war, 
Count Benedetti bungled everything which he touched, and that 
at the last moment the French nation, in the person of its am- 
bassador, was insulted beyond the proper bounds of endurance. 
On each of these questions the volume before us sheds abun- 
dant light. 

When the preliminaries of peace were signed at Versailles, 
it first became publicly known that France had nothing to hope 
from Russia. The nation then learned that Prussia and the 
Northern Empire entertained most cordial relations with each 
other. It was learned with universal surprise. Recrimina- 
tions ensued. The keenest shafts were discharged at Bene- 
detti. The Journal des Débats declared that the treaty be- 
tween the Czar and the Prussian king, which inflicted so much 
misery upon the French people, had been formed under the eyes 
of the French Ambassadors at Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
that neither of them had conceived the least suspicion of it. 

To these charges Count Benedetti’s answer is distinct and con- 
clusive. He shows, by frequent extracts from his despatches, 
that he had informed his government fully in regard to the 
whole progress of the negotiations. As early as the 9th of 
April, 1866, when the negotiations concerning the Italian 
Treaty were pending, he had given his chief a preliminary 
warning by remarking that he had always noted with surprise 
the indifference with which the Cabinet at St. Petersburg had 
looked upon the aggrandizement of Prussia, as well as the 
security which Bismarck had manifested in regard to the rela- 
tions of Prussia and the Empire of the North. On the 8th of 
August, three days after France had presented her demand for 
Mayence, Benedetti telegraphed to Paris that General Man- 
teuffel had just been called from his command at Frankfort, in 
order to go on a mission to St. Petersburg. On the 5th of Jan- 
uary, 1868, in a letter which occupies twenty pages of his vol- 
ume, M. Benedetti reviewed the relations of Prussia with the 
several powers of Europe. In our opinion, the letter shows an 
unusually clear comprehension of the various international 
relations of the different governments. In speaking of Russia, 
he calls attention to the fact that the moment it became cer- 
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tain France was to demand an extension of her frontiers, Prus- 
sia had despatched a most skilful agent to St. Petersburg. 
From the time of his arrival Alexander had not ceased to ob- 
serve in his relations with Prussia an attitude that was mani- 
festly benevolent. The ambassador furthermore relates, that 
the Russian envoy at Berlin, in evident alarm at the arming of 
Germany, had suddenly paid a visit to St. Petersburg, but that 
he had returned perfectly assured, and with no further appre- 
hension. After narrating other circumstances which confirm 
his belief, Benedetti closes this portion of his letter by declar- 
ing that “these facts demonstrate that there exists a cordial 
understanding between St. Petersburg and Berlin.” We need 
only add, that since the publication of this letter, it cannot be 
claimed that France was not duly instructed as to what she 
might anticipate from Russia in the event of a German war. 

But the accusation which Count Benedetti repels with most 
energy is that in regard to his failure to inform his government 
concerning the military strength of the Germans. Before quot- 
ing from his letters, he refers to the annual statements made 
by his government to the Corps Legislatif. He calls attention 
to the fact that the Emperor appealed annually to the Cham- 
bers for such legislation as would warrant the government in 
putting the army on a footing equal to that of the army of Prus- 
sia. He declares that the government was perfectly informed, 
and that Napoleon vainly multiplied his endeavors to enlighten 
the country. He asserts that all these efforts were stubbornly 
resisted by the mass of the nation; and that when the people 
saw their country overrun by the enormous forces of the Ger- 
man armies, forgetting everything, they sought an outlet for 
their anger and their pride by attributing their misfortunes to 
the negligence or the incapacity of their diplomatic agents. 
Benedetti does not, however, stop to point out the dilemma to 
which his assertions bring the French government. What 
shall be thought, we cannot but ask, of the statesmanship of a 
ruler who knows the strength of his enemy to be considerably 
greater than his own, and who yet manages in such a manner 
as to encourage his subjects in drawing him into a mortal com- 
bat? But however damaging to the French government such 
a position may be, the author sustains his assertions with proofs 
that are conclusive. 
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On the 25th of August, 1866, he sends to his government a 
long letter, which he now prints in full, giving an elaborate 
account of all the branches of the German army. For still 
more minute details he refers to the accompanying report of his 
military attaché, and concludes by asserting that if the organ- 
ization contemplated is completed, ‘‘ the Cabinet of Berlin will 
have at its disposal more than a million of men.” On the 18th 
of October following he informs his government that the 
organization proposed at Berlin had been adopted. One week 
later, and again on the 18th of December, the imperial gov- 
ernment was assured that the organization recommended by 
the Prussian Minister of War was in full force, and that in the 
conquered territories the rules of the Prussian service were in 
process of rapid introduction. About a month later a letter 
was despatched containing such specific words as these : — 

“ Without recurring to what I have already had the honor to submit, 
I do not believe it superfluous to repeat that the Administration of War 
continues exercising the greatest activity. It is carrying out without 
relaxation the constitution of the new Corps d’ Armée, and it is pressing 
the other states of the Confederation to take, without delay, the steps 
which the organization of the federal army requires. It is evident, 
and such, too, is the opinion of our military attaché, that they hold it as 
of the very highest importance to place themselves in a condition to 
confront any eventuality.” 


Nor was this all. Nearly a year later, January 5, 1868, the 
ambassador recurred to the same subject. In the first place 
he showed that, in the event of war, France would have noth- 
ing to hope from the hostility of foreign powers to Prussia. 
He then reverted to the condition of the German armies. The 
key-note of this portion of the despatch was in its opening 
words : — 

“The more I observe the conduct of the Prussian government, the 
more I am persuaded that all its efforts tend to extend its power over 
the whole of Germany. I am each day more convinced that it is pur- 
suing success in this direction, with the conviction that it cannot attain 
its end without making it impossible for France to place any obstacle in 
the way. How and by what means it seeks to obtain this twofold 
result is what I ask permission to explain to you to-day, by recalling 
and uniting in a general view the different items of information which 
I have already had the honor of transmitting.” 
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On the subject of military strength, the writer then pro- 
ceeded to show how the Prussian government had gained pos- 
session of the different resources of the country ; how, after 
the last war, three new corps had been formed ; how, at the 
same time, secret treaties had been formed with Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, and Baden ; how still another engagement had been 
signed with Hesse and all the smaller states, by which their 
troops formed a part of the Prussian army; and finally, how 
by the law which voted the contingent for five years, the 
last requisite had been complied with for placing all the 
resources of Germany at the call and the pleasure of Prussia. 
Then, too, in regard to the purposes of Prussia his opinions 
are fully expressed. Perhaps this is the most valuable portion 
of his letter, for, while he warns France against the strength 
of Prussia, he informs her that Prussia has no spirit of aggres- 
sion. He shows that, though the King had gathered in strength 
from every quarter, at home and abroad, until his resources 
were enormous, he had evidently no intention of using them 
save for the purpose of compelling other nations to respect 
the right of Germany to control her own political affairs. 
‘“‘ Neither the king nor Count Bismarck,” declares the writer, 
“has any thought, if | may judge from numerous indications, 
of invading our territory, or of forming for that end a coalition 
with other powers. At the same time I do not intend to say 
that they would abstain from it, in case of any event which 
would persuade them that it was a necessity.” In summing 
up his argument he says :— 


“ The union of Germany will be speedily accomplished. Ought we 
to accept it? If so, let us not be backward in giving to her a friendly 
greeting. Let us strengthen Prussia. She will then separate herself 
from Russia, and the industrial and commercial state of Europe will be 
relieved. If we are not to accept it, let us prepare for war without 
respite. Let us study well in advance what agreement can be made 
with Austria. Let us determine upon our manner of settling both the 
Eastern Question and the Italian Question ; for we shall not have, when 
all our troops are united, a larger force than is necessary to secure a 
victory on the Rhine. The campaigns of 1866 superabundantly 
demonstrated the dangers of a contest fought on both sides of the 
Alps.” , 
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It is needless to add, that if the wisdom of Count Benedet- 
ti’s advice had prevailed at Paris, whatever might have become 
of the Emperor, France would have escaped the terrible pun- 
ishment she has received. But France rejected both the 
courses recommended. She neither adopted a friendly policy, 
nor did she thoroughly prepare for war. The consequence 
was, that she brought down upon her own head the disasters 
of Gravelotte and Sedan. 

After thus showing that a warning note was sounded in time 
to prevent disaster, if it had only been heeded, Benedetti pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that the same military diligence and the 
same pacific disposition continued to be maintained on the part 
of Prussia, up to the very outbreak of the late war. On this 
point the author’s testimony is no less positive than on the 
others. On the 14th of January, 1870, he wrote : — 


“The pacific views which animate the king and the Prime Minister 
do not in the least prevent them from bestowing the same care that has 
always been shown at Berlin on the development of the military forces 
of Prussia. They manifest an equal solicitude for the preservation of 
the good relations that have been established with the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburg. As you were able to observe on a recent occasion, they neglect 
no opportunity to strengthen the friendship, already particularly intimate. 
The solidity of the Prussian army, and an eventual alliance with Rus- 
sia, are looked upon at Berlin as the two guaranties necessary for the 
maintenance of the conquests made in Germany. During the present 
rule, at least, there will not be obtained from Prussia any concession of a 
nature to weaken her efficiency or her power. This was declared to 
me by Count Bismarck at our last interview, when he asked me if it 
were true that the Emperor’s government was to reduce the military 
contingent by twenty-five thousand men, as had been announced in the 
journals.” 


Two weeks later the ambassador expressed his opinions at 
length on the policy of Bismarck, and in summing them up he 
used language of the most positive assurance. He referred to 
what he had already said in regard to the intentions of the 
Chancellor. He declared that everything confirmed him in the 
opinions which he had already advanced. He assured his gov- 
ernment that unless complications arose which Bismarck had 
no thought of provoking, the Prussian government would not 
raise any issue in European polities to be regretted. 
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But one link more was necessary to complete this chain, and 
that Count Benedetti does not forget to supply. In the course 
of the negotiations which took place at Ems, just before the 
late war, he wrote concerning the military condition of Prussia 
in repeated and unqualified terms. He declared that the Ger- 
mans, so far as he had been able to learn, were making no prep- 
arations which pointed to war. In short, the author fully 
confirms the opinion which has generally been entertained by 
those who were in Germany at the time, but which elsewhere 
has been somewhat reluctantly accepted, that at the moment 
when the war was thrust upon them by the French govern- 
ment, the Germans were in no better condition for an imme- 
diate campaign than they had been during the previous two 
and a half years. 

It remains to consider briefly the act of Benedetti’s diplo- 
matic career which was played at Ems. The author gives in 
great detail an account of the proceedings in which he took so 
notorious a part. He publishes all the instructions which he 
received from his government, and all the despatches in which 
he gave, in return, an account of what he said and thought. 
And it is well that he has published the whole of his corre- 
spondence. By so doing he has disarmed his enemies. Every 
reader will thank him that he has omitted nothing, for he has 
made misunderstanding and misrepresentation impossible. 
With all the details before us, it is easy to form a positive opin- 
ion in regard to the nature and merits of his service. 

The first letter which the ambassador wrote to his govern- 
ment on the Hohenzollern candidature bears a date as 
early as the 27th of March, 1869,— nearly a year and a half 
before the subject came before the public. In this letter he 
announced the arrival at Berlin of the Spanish diplomatist, 
Rancés, and called attention to the fact that Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern had been mentioned as a possible candidate for 
the Spanish throne. A few days after this letter was written 
the ambassador was summoned to Paris and to an audience 
with the Emperor. Benedetti relates that his Majesty termi- 
nated the interview by summing up thus : — 

“The candidature of the Duke of Montpensier is purely anti-dy- 
nastic. It injures no one but myself, and I can accept it. The candi- 
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dature of the Prince of Hohenzollern is essentially anti-national. The 
country will not allow it, it must be prevented.” 


Inspired by such instructions, Count Benedetti returned to 
Berlin. But a few days later he had an interview with Bis- 
marck, and interrogated him in regard to the current report 
concerning the candidature of Leopold. The response of the 
Prussian Minister was deemed inconclusive, and therefore un- 
satisfactory. It was in substance that the Prussian govern- 
ment, as such, knew nothing of the candidature whatever. 
Bismarck declined to make a positive declaration in regard to 
the course the government would pursue in case it should be 
called upon to take positive action. He dwelt upon the diffi- 
culties which Leopold would have to contend with, and appar- 
ently desired to leave the impression that the Prince would not 
accept it, even if there should be no obstacle in the way. He 
declared that Prince Frederic Charles would have risked the 
venture, but that he was a Protestant, and although a gallant 
and distinguished officer, he had never shown any aptness in 
politics, and therefore the matter was out of the question. 
When pressed further on the same subject, he declined to in- 
form his interlocutor whether the candidature of Prince Fred- 
eric Charles had been seriously considered. 

Thus the interview by which Benedetti sought information 
failed to afford any positive enlightenment. But the affair fora 
time was here dropped. The king went to Ems, Bismarck to 
Wartzin, and Leopold to his home at Dusseldorf. From the 
time of the above letter (May 11, 1869), it was more than a 
year before the subject of the Hohenzollern candidature was 
again agitated. It will be seen, therefore, that this early cor- 
respondence is given by Benedetti merely for the purpose of 
showing that he was not guilty of that aveugle negligence of 
which he has been so loudly accused.* At one point, however, 


* It is of interest to notice the effect of this interval of diplomatic inaction on the 
armament of France. On the 2ist of March following the conversation here nar- 
rated Benedetti wrote home that the people of Berlin were “ pretending ”’ that the 
armaments of France were no longer purely defensive, and that in consequence 
there was considerable public agitation. He wrote further that Bismarck had as- 
sured him that the king had taken the trouble to write four letters on the preceding 
day, calling attention to information which he had received on the same subject. 
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his defence is quite imperfect. Although he shows that he 
was fully awake to the importance of the affair in its earliest 
history, it appears that he was quite ignorant of the negotia- 
tions which subsequently led to Leopold’s acceptance. He is 
clearly of the opinion that the candidature was concerted be- 
tween Madrid and Dusseldorf, when both the king and his min- 
ister were at their summer retreats. The conjecture is no 
doubt correct ; but it is also true that Leopold solicited the con- 
sent of the king, and that the latter, acting as chief of the 
family, did not deem himself called upon to withhold it. Of 
this fact Benedetti seems to have been in entire ignorance up 
to the moment when he was ordered to Ems. 

It was on the 7th of July, the day after the-French Minister 
of War, Gramont, had set all France on fire by his speech in 
the Corps Legislatif, that Benedetti received a telegram order- 
ing him to repair at once to Ems. Arriving on the following 
day, he received his instructions, which had been sent from 
Paris by special courier. His orders were definite, and had 
been summed up by Gramont himself in these words: 
“‘ Efforcez-vous d’obtenir que sa Majesté conseille au Prince 
de Hohenzollern de revenir sur son acceptation.” On the 9th 
Benedetti was admitted to an audience with the king. He 
immediately found that there was a difficulty, perhaps an in- 
superable difficulty, in the way of a literal fulfilment of his 
mission. The king declared that his consent to the candida- 
ture had been asked, and that he had granted it; he could not 
in honor therefore withdraw that consent, unless Leopold should 
again take the initiative and retract his acceptance. In case 
the Prince should think it best to withdraw from the candida- 
ture, the king was free to say that such a withdrawal would 
meet with his consent and approval. Under no circumstances, 
however, could he be persuaded to dictate or interfere in an 
affair for which Spain and the Prince were wholly responsible. 
And yet, as he had given his consent in the capacity of chief 
of the Hohenzollerns, and as France took exceptions to 
the candidature, he was willing, in the same capacity, to con- 
sult with the Prince and the father of the Prince in regard to a 
withdrawal. This course, however, was not quite acceptable 
to the French, inasmuch as it necessitated some delay. Leo 
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pold was in Switzerland, and they were in common possession 
of no cipher by means of which they could make use of the 
telegraph. When Benedetti urged the necessity of imme- 
diate decision, the king responded, that if the French govern- 
ment persisted in pushing matters to an extreme issue before 
he could hear from Sigmaringen, he should be compelled to 
regard it as evidence of a desire to provoke war. 

On the whole Benedetti seems to have thought that the king 
was dealing in a reasonable and rational manner, especially as 
Prussia, so far as he was able to ascertain, was making no 
preparation whatever for war. But to the government at Paris 
the king’s answer was wholly unsatisfactory. Gramont wrote 
there must be no delay. He declared that in case the answer 
was not immediate and satisfactory, they must be ready to enter 
upon the campaign within fifteen days. It seemed to be of far 
greater importance that Prussia should not get a day’s start, 
than that peace should be preserved. Meanwhile public opinion 
at Paris, which at first had been chiefly excited by the speech 
of Gramont himself, was advancing at such a mad rate that it 
would soon be beyond control. Indeed, it was already beyond 
control. Already there came surging up to the throne that 
hoarse cry of the French people which has so often driven the 
government before it into measures as fatal as extravagant. 

As everybody knows, the withdrawal of Leopold from the 
candidature was in due time announced. This withdrawal was 
first communicated to the French government from Madrid, 
even before it was known to the king of Prussia. It proved, 
however, unsatisfactory to the French people. Gramont wrote 
that, notwithstanding the renunciation which was now known, 
the public agitation was such that they feared they should not 
be able to control it. In fact, the cry “ Au Rhin!” had be- 
come irresistible. Accordingly, the very same despatch which 
conveyed to Ems the first news of the renunciation, conveyed 
also thé demand that the king should engage that if, at any 
future time, Prince Leopold should change his mind, the king 
would interfere to prevent the candidature. 

For the purpose of communicating to the king the will of his 
government, Benedetti sought an immediate audience. As 
William had not yet heard of the renunciation, and as he had 
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engaged to inform the ambassador the instant he should receive 
word from Sigmaringen, his curiosity was somewhat moved by 
the urgency of Benedetti’s request for an audience. Although, 
therefore, an audience had been appointed for the afternoon, 
the king, chancing in the morning to see Benedetti on a prom- 
enade, approached him at once, and there learned the desire of 
the French government. The king’s answer was immediate 
and decisive. He positively refused to make the declaration 
demanded. After a protracted conference, he brought the in- 
terview to a close by declaring that in this, as in all such cases, 
he must reserve to himself the right to consult circumstances. 

The next morning the king received the response of Prince 
Leopold. As there was no further occasion for an interview 
with the French Ambassador, he sent his message by an aide- 
de-camp. Its purport was that the candidature was with- 
drawn, and that the king approved of the withdrawal. On the 
following day the ambassador took formal leave of his Majesty 
at the railway station, as they were on the point of departing, 
the one for Paris, the other for Berlin. Benedetti declares that 
in all these negotiations the utmost courtesy had been main- 
tained. The story of the “ insult’? he emphatically denies, 
and declares that it never originated either with himself or 
with his government. It was doubtless a mere war-cry, and 
is to be consigned to the limbo of the “ fable” of Captain 
Jenkins’s ears. 

In surveying the diplomatic career of Count Benedetti, we 
cannot resist the conviction that he performed the parts which 
were, from time to time, assigned to him with considerably 
more than ordinary ability. In saying this, we do not forget 
that his declarations concerning the Belgian controversy sug- 
gest a facility in falsehood which it is by no means pleasant to 
contemplate. It is quite likely that against an enemy he would 
use lies with as little compunction as cannon-balls. But it must 
be remembered that “‘ love your enemies” has not yet found a 
place in the accepted ethics of diplomacy. As a purveyor of 
intelligence to his own government, Benedetti was active and 
discriminating. In the most trying moments of his mission he 
carried out his instructions to the letter. He succeeded in 
securing the renunciation of the Hohenzollern candidature, and 
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it was only when additional and impossible conditions were 
imposed, that he was unsuccessful. That he failed to bring 
about a peaceful solution was no fault of his intelligence or 
his fidelity, but rather the fault of the nation which he served. 
We say the nation, and by it we mean both the government 
and the people, for they goaded each other on to common dis- 
aster. That the government was the first to raise the war-cry, 
we think is clearly shown by the Emperor’s instructions to 
Benedetti, and by the infamous address of the Duke of Gra- 
mont. We doubt if there was any possible way of maintaining 
the peace from the hour when that address was circulated in 
the streets of Paris. From that moment there was to be either 
foreign war or revolution. The excitement was so intense that 
the dynasty was threatened, and Napoleon was obliged, at least, 
to seem to lead public opinion, when, in fact, he was swept 
along before it. After reading the despatches which were ad- 
dressed to him by his ambassador at Berlin, it is impossible 
not to believe that he knew the risk he was running. But his 
crown was in peril, and his only hope of saving it was in 
throwing himself upon the mad current of popular opinion. 


C. K. ADAMs. 





Art. Il. — Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft. Von Dr. H. Ster- 
THAL, etc. Erster Teil. Die Spracheim Allgemeinen. Also 
with separate title: Hinleitung in die Psychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft. Von Dr. H. SremntuHa., ete. Berlin. 
1871. 8vo. pp. xxiii, 487. 


Hassim STEINTHAL, though little known to the general Eng- 
lish-reading public, is one of the leading linguistic scholars of 
Germany. He represents, as professor extraordinary, the gen- 
eral science of language in the Berlin University. He is joint 
editor, with Professor Lazarus of Berne, of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, which is now in its 
seventh volume. His more important separate works have 
been his Grammatik, Logik, und Psychologie (1855), the Char- 
akteristik der hauptsdchlichsten Typen des Sprachbaues (1860), 
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the Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und 
Rémern (1863), and Die Mande-Neger- Sprachen psychologisch 
und phonetisch betrachtet (1867), of which the Charakteristik, 
especially, has necessarily lain upon the table of every deeper 
student of language. He was also the rédacteur of Heyse’s 
System der Sprachwissenschaft (1856), and has put forth a 
considerable number of valuable lesser works and essays, the 
titles of which need not be given here. Nothing of his, so far 
as we know, has ever been translated into English. This is 
not, indeed, to be wondered at, since he habitually writes for 
a limited circle of readers, and not at all in a style calculated 
to be taking with the general public, either of England and 
America or of any other country. His point of view and 
method of treatment are distinctively and highly metaphysical, 
and what he produces is wont, therefore, to be hard reading, 
even for the practised linguistic scholar. He has been, in par- 
ticular, the disciple, interpreter, and continuer of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, a man whom it is nowadays the fashion to 
praise highly, without understanding or even reading him ; 
Steinthal is the man in Germany, perhaps in the world, who 
penetrates the mysteries, unravels the inconsistencies, and ex- 
pounds the dark sayings, of that ingenious and profound, but 
unclear and wholly unpractical, thinker. 

The present work is intended by its author to be a new 
elaboration and digest of his former contributions to linguistics, 
the summary of his philosophy of language. Its first part, 
now published, is founded mainly on his Grammatik, Logi/-, 
und Psychologie; the parts to follow will be an expansion 
rather of the Charakteristik, treating of the ethnological pecu- 
liarities of the different families of language, our own in par- 
ticular, and adding the history of languages, especially of the 
reek, Latin, and Germanic ; the whole forming three or four 
volumes. All students of language, we are sure, will thank us 
for bringing to their notice this comprehensive and systematic 
work of a writer who\is worthy of careful attention. 

It is not our intention to give here a comprehensive analysis 
and criticism of Steinthal’s first volume, nor to set forth the 
general features of his scientific system. We prefer to take 
up but a single subject or chapter, namely, the Origin of Lan- 
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guage, and, by discussing that in detail, to get an impression of 
the author’s way of working. No more central and telling 
subject, certainly, could be selected than this for attaining such 
a purpose ; its exposition ought to bring to light the strength 
or the weakness that is in him, and enable us to see how fruit- 
ful of advantage to science his labors are likely to prove. 

The Origin of Language is treated in the fifth and last chap- 
ter of the Introduction (pp. 72-90). The subjects of the 
previous chapters have been: 1. Scientific knowledge in gen- 
eral, the task of philosophy, and that of linguistic philosophy 
in particular; 2. Extent and division of the science of lan- 
guage ; 3. Relation of this science to other sciences ; 4. Speak- 
ing and thinking, grammar and logic. In entering upon this 
one, the author remarks that he comes at last to the more pre- 
cise determination of the task which is to occupy him in the 
present work. ‘‘ How could one hope,” he asks, “ to discover 
the principle of grammar, without having exactly analyzed and 
thoroughly investigated the essential character of language and 
its manifold relations to the mental activities, its function in 
the mental economy, its efficiency for the development of the 
mind? But these researches we have to begin with the inves- 
tigation of the origin of language.” It is characteristic of 
Steinthal’s synthetic and aprioristic way of working, that he 
thinks it necessary to settle thus, at the very outset, the most 
recondite and difficult question in the whole science, one that 
most scholars would doubtless prefer to put off to the end of 
their work, as what might be settled by inference when every- 
thing else was established, and the way thus duly prepared for 
it. But, as we have hinted already, he is nothing if not meta- 
physical, and the metaphysical method requires that one get 
behind the facts he deals with, and evolve them by a necessity 
out of some predetermining principle. This is the opposite of 
the current scientific method, which is proud to acknowledge 
its dependence on facts, and prefers to proceed by cautious 
induction backward from the known and familiar to the ob- 
scure and unknown. Both methods ought to come to the same 
thing in the end, and will do so, provided the scientific be 
conducted with sufficient reach and insight, and the meta- 
physical with sufficient moderation and caution ; we are used, 
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however, to seeing the metaphysical, when it comes to deal 
with concrete facts and their relations, fail by labored obscurity 
and feebleyess or by forced and distorting treatment. - The 
result alone can decide which is the better, as applied to lan- 
guage. 

Men ask for a definition of language, we are now told ;- but 
very improperly, since things of such immense content are not 
to be defined ; and moreover, a definition, like a picture, can rep- 
resent only something at rest, or only a moment in an action ; 
while language is manifold, and constantly growing and de- 
veloping. If, then, we inquire how it is with language, the 
proper answer follows, “ It is what it is becoming ” (ste ist, was 
sie wird). Surely, it was hardly worth while to moot the point, 
only to come to so barren a result as this. Locomotives, 
likewise, are numerous and various, and their mode of construc- 
tion is all the time changing; yet it is possible to give a plain 
man a reply to the question, “* What is a locomotive ?”” When 
a definition of language is called for, men expect the answer, 
‘It is audible thinking; it is the body of which thought is the 
soul ; it is the spoken instrumentality of thought ; it is a body 
of uttered signs for conceptions,” or something of the kind, 
drawn out with more or less fulness, enough to show us, in a pre- 
liminary way, what the answerer’s general idea of language is. 
The author might have left out the paragraphs he devotes to 
this little discussion, and nobody would have missed them ; we 
only refer to the matter because it illustrates a vexatious way 
he sometimes has of startling and rebuffing a common-sense 
inquirer with a reply from a wholly different and unexpected 
point of view: as when you ask a physician, “ Well, doctor, 
how does your patient promise this morning ?” and he answers, 
with a wise look and an oracular shake of the head, “ It is not 
given to humanity to look into futurity!” The effect is not 
destitute of the element of bathos. 

Next we are called on to note that the way in which a 
problem is stated is of the highest consequence, often half 
involving the solution ; and it is proposed to determine “ what 
demand this present question contains, what significance it 
can alone have.” 

And, to lead the way to such a statement, our author gives 
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a sketch of the discussions respecting the origin of language, as 
they were carried on, in an especially lively manner, during 
the last century. Some maintained that language was invented 
by man, under the pressure of necessity and convenience, as a 
means of communicating with his fellows and securing their 
assistance. ‘“ He, the much-inventive man, has, among many 
other remarkable works, invented language also.’ And it was 
not at the outset so perfect a work that rude and uncultivated 
men should not have been equal to its production ; having 
been improved and perfected later, somewhat as the means of 
navigation have been, from the first hollowed-out trunk of a 
tree to the modern ship of a hundred cannon. The opposing 
party referred to the languages of the negroes and of our In- 
dians, as being so cunningly devised products as to imply a 
degree of reflection ( Nuchdenken) of which such savages were 
not capable. Moreover, the invention of language would re- 
quire reason ( Vernunft), and before the possession of language 
men could have had no reason. Therefore language must 
have been given by God; it is no human invention, but a 
divine communication. 

According to Steinthal, those who defended the human in- 
vention of speech show a revolting triviality and rudeness of 
conception and view ; while the upholders of the divine origin 
saw deeper. From his sketch of the argument, indeed, we 
should draw quite the contrary conclusion ; but this may pass, 
as of small consequence. Of much more consequence is it to 
notice that he makes no reference of any kind, anywhere in his 
chapter, to a view of the nature and origin of language which 
is held by a whole school of linguistic students at the present 
day, and which is akin with the one first stated above, only 
modified to accord with the better knowledge and deeper in- 
sight of modern times. An adherent of that view would be 
likely to urge that it is an easy matter to cast reproach and 
ridicule upon the last-century form of it ; but that to carry from 
the latter an inferential condemnation over to its present form 
is much more easy and convenient than fair and ingenuous ; and 
he would be justified in adding that its present opponents 
are in the habit of combating it in that way, and in that 
alone. This also, however, only by the way; what concerns 
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us here is rather what our author does than what he leaves 
undone. . 

He declares, namely, that he cannot join the other party, who 
assume for language a divine origin, notwithstanding their 
deeper insight ; and that, “for one general reason and two 
special reasons,” which he proceeds to set forth. We give the 
general reason in his own words : — 


“Of God, the philosophy of religion, founded on metaphysics, has to 
, take account. It has to determine how far, in order to the understand- 
ing of every being and of every occurrence, in order to the full and 
true apprehension of all actuality, we are to add in our thoughts the 
idea of God. All other sciences are unauthorized to bring in God as a 
means of explanation. The philosophy of religion teaches mdvra 6eia ; 
the special sciences teach dvoid or dvOpomwa mévta; and the two may 
not contradict one another.” 


We fail to appreciate the force or to see the appositeness of 
this objection. If to bring in the idea of God is the monopoly 
of religious philosophy, then, whenever that idea comes in, 
religious philosophy comes also; and the latter is called upon - 
in this case to help solve a problem which science finds insolu- 
ble. Religious philosophy and the special sciences may be so 
distinct as not even to have in common the idea of a God; 
but, at least, the same person may be both special scientist and 
(even without knowing it) religious philosopher ; and what he 
cannot do in the one character he may attempt to do in the 
other. If Steinthal chooses to say that it is not scientific to 
appeal to a divine author, that it only shows the weakness of 
the scientist, whose problem is really soluble without such 
appeal, then we shall understand what he means, and perhaps 
agree heartily with him; but to claim that God cannot have 
originated language because, in our classification of knowledge, 
we put the idea of God under another rubric than the lin- 
guistic, seems to us a mere verbal quibble. 

In the “‘ two special reasons,” also, we find force and per- 
tinence equally wanting. God, we are told, must either have 
created language in man, or taught it to him. But the latter 
is impossible ; because, although much may be taught man by 
means of language, teaching is only possible by that means, 
and therefore language itself cannot be taught. This, we 
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remark, in spite of the fact that every child’ learns language 
without being previously possessed of language whereby to 
acquire it! To be sure, Steinthal does not, as we shall see 
hereafter, believe that children do learn language, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that term ; yet, whatever the precise nature of the 
process, why should not God, in a confessedly supernatural or 
miraculous way, have been to the first human beings what they 
were, and what human parents have in general since been, to 
their children? This assumption, however, is in a manner in- 
volved and answered in our author’s further reasoning, in refu- 
tation of the alternative theory, that God created language in 
men, — that is to say, made it a part of their nature or constitu- 
tion. Language, he says, is evidently not created in us; it is 
certain and evident that the child “ appropriates” (sich aneig- 
net) the language of the community in which it grows up. 
And he goes on: — 

“ God, then, would have to be regarded as having created language 
in the first human pair alone, while the succeeding generations learned 
to speak, each from its own parents. But this assumption also is im- 
possible. For what man can learn, that he can also bring forth as 
original out of himself, without instruction ; for all learning is merely 
facilitated, supported, and for that very reason limited creation. But 
what one man should receive from God as an exceptional endowment, 
that no other man would be able to learn from him. If, therefore, lan- 
guage had been created in the first human beings, their children never 
could have appropriated it. If they were in fact able to do this, then 
the language of the first human beings could not have been an excep- 
tional endowment of theirs, and their children must have been able also 
to create it independently for themselves. If, then, in order to man’s 
possession of language, he absolutely must have had the power to create 
it, the first man in like manner with all his successors, why should it in 
only a single case have been created in him by God?” 

We have given this in Steinthal’s own words, because we 
feared not being able to do him justice in a paraphrase or sum- 
mary. We think the inaptness of the reasoning, in spite of its 
obscure intricacy, will at once strike almost every one. The 
assumption is impossible, because — why should things have 
been so? We may retort, it is possible, because — why 
should n’t they? What the Creator might or might not have 
thought it proper to do for the first human beings in order to 
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give the race a fair start in life, we would rather not claim to 
decide. And as to the impossibility of transmission claimed 
to be involved, it amounts simply to this, that a miracle con- 
travenes the laws of nature. But that, we imagine, is involved 
in the very idea of a miracle. Our author might just as well 
assert that water could not be miraculously converted into wine, 
because there are certain chemical elements in wine which 
water does not contain; and because, if it had once been so 
converted, then all water would have to be so convertible, 
which every one knows not to be the case. The assumption of 
the divine origin of language does not, as we understand it, 
deny that each man, as a part of his human nature, possesses 
the capacity to learn and use and make language ; it only im- 
plies that, whereas this capacity might be indefinitely or infi- 
nitely long in developing itself so as to produce languages like 
those we know, the first men were miraculously put by antici- 
pation in possession of its perfected fruits. It is a part, and a 
natural part, of the view which supposes the first human beings 
to have been produced in the maturity of growth and in a con- 
dition of high culture, by a direct and anomalous fiat of the 
Almighty. We are ourselves just as far as Steinthal from ac- 
cepting the theory that language was a miraculous gift to the 
first human beings ; but our objections to it would be of a wholly 
different character from his. Here, it seems to us, he again 
shows the same remarkable incapacity already once noticed, of 
getting upon the same plane with the holders of an opinion 
which he opposes, and of so constructing his argument that it 
shall be understood and received by those against whom it is 
directed. 

We are now led on by our author to a more serious attempt 
at breaking through the low and trivial assumed conditions of 
the problem as looked at by the controversialists of the last cen- 
tury. Our views of man, he says, have undergone a complete 
revolution since that time. As what a little, petty creature was 
he then regarded! born in the mire, ever crawling on the 
earth, a prey to want, from which he was all the time devising 
ways to extricate himself; driven by the presgure of necessity 
from one improvement of his at first rough work to another ; 
nothing wise and great in his development; indeed, no inward 
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development at all! ‘ Of the primeval powers of the human 
spirit, out of which the institutions of social life have grown, 
and from which they continually draw the juices of life, those 
people knew nothing; unknown was the creative force from 
which religious and moral ideas flow forth unsought, for the 
human being’s own gratification.” 

Here, again, is seen Steinthal’s complete antagonism with 
the inductive and scientific tendencies of the day. We should 
have said that the prevailing movement of modern thought was 
precisely the reverse of what is thus described; that only the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century and those who in the 
nineteenth inherit their spirit could regard the first human 
being as having walked the earth with lofty tread and gaze up- 
lifted, letting grand ideas and noble institutions flow forth 
spontaneously from the deep springs of his soul, and enjoying 
their flow; comprehending by intuition the Creator and his 
works, and worshipping him with a pure adoration ; meditating 
on problems of psychology, and giving birth to soulful expres- 
sion as naturally and unconsciously as he walked or moved his 
arms. Modern science, on the contrary, claims to be prov- 
ing, by the most careful and exhaustive study of man and his 
works, that our race began its existence on earth at the bottom 
of the scale, instead of at the top, and has been gradually 
working upward ; that human powers have had a history of 
development ; that all the elements of culture — as the arts of 
life, art, science, language, religion, philosophy — have been 
wrought out by slow and painful efforts, in the conflict between 
the soul and mind of man on the one hand, and external nature 
on the other, — a conflict in which man has, in favored races and 
under exceptional conditions of endowment and circumstance, 
been triumphantly the victor, and is still going on to new con- 
quests. For ourselves, we heartily hold this latter view, deem- 
ing it to be established already on a firm basis, soon to be made 
impregnable ; and we regard the other as the mere dream of a 
psychologist, who, in studying the growth of humanity, descends 
into the depths of his own being—a being developed in the 
midst of the highest culture produced by thousands of years 
of united efforts on the part of the whole race — instead of ap- 
pealing to the facts of history. Why our author should feel 
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his conception of the dignity of humanity insulted by the 
belief that the first men were a prey to necessity, and rose by 
dint of earnest and persistent endeavor to escape its cruel yoke, 
we do not precisely see, inasmuch as the great majority of men 
are still bent beneath that yoke, and the number of those who 
realize his ideal is hardly more than infinitesimal. It would 
appear that he must hold the doctrine of a “ fall” of the race, 
mental and moral, in its extremest form. 

It is, then, only with a feeling of discouragement, of expec- 
tation devoid of hope, that we go on from this capital misap- 
prehension to examine Professor Steinthal’s further inquiries 
into the origin of language. We cannot but fear that here, 
again, he has mistaken the nature and bearings of the question 
he undertakes to discuss. 

The succeeding paragraph warns us against being content 
with that half-view of language which would come from our 
merely regarding it, as well as poetry and the like, with won- 
der and admiration, as springing forth ‘from the unfathomable 
depths of human nature, and which might lead us to explain 
it as the product of an “ instinct”; some persons, in fact, 
having attributed the differences of Semitic and Indo-European 
speech, as of Semitic monotheism and Indo-European polythe- 
ism, to a difference in the linguistic and religious “ instincts ”’ 
of those races respectively ; which is a mere play of words. 

For, our author goes on, besides the “ recognition of the cre- 
ative power of man,’ we have in this century the advantage of 
a rational psychology, which strives to discover a mechanism 
in the movements of consciousness, laws in mental life, and 
so on; since all the creations of man will be found not less 
subject to the dominion of rational laws than are the produc- 
tions of nature. Now we also, on our part, expect decided 
advantage to the study of language, as of every other human 
production, from an improved comprehension of the operations 
of the human mind, as of all the other determining conditions 
of a difficult problem. But whether the advance of psychology 
is or is not to bring about a revolution in the science of lan- 
guage, is a question depending on the manner and degree in 
which language is a * mental production” (geistiges Erzeug- 
niss). It is very possible here to fall into the serious error of 
VOL. CXIV. — NO. 230. 19 
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looking upon words and phrases as an immediate emanation 
of the mind, and so of settling the laws of mental action, and 
out of them evolving the events of language-history. The 
soul of man and its powers and operations are, after all, the 
mystery of mysteries to us; the phenomena of language are 
one of its external manifestations, and comparatively a simple 
matter ; the light which these shall cast upon the soul must 
probably be greater than that which they shall receive from our 
comprehension of the soul. If the linguistic student, in his 
devotion to psychology, shall invert this relation, he is very likely 
to add one more to the already numerous instances in which 
metaphysics has shown its inaptitude for dealing with facts of 
observation and induction. Only the result can decide, and 
that we will proceed to test. 

In order, then, to exhibit the complete change of aspect 
of the question in this century, Professor Steinthal enters 
upon a detailed comparison between the “ invention” of lan- 
guage and that of some product of mechanical ingenuity, as a 
watch, a steam-engine, gunpowder. And he first points out 
that men regard the original invention of a thing with much 
more interest than the succeeding manufacture of the thing 
invented ; since invention is the grand difficulty, while imita- 
tion and reproduction are comparatively easy. So people have 
been talking about the invention of language by the first human 
beings ; and that, even down to the present day ; though now 
they change the name, and style it production instead of inven- 
tion ; the acquisition of speech by children they have regarded 
as a reproduction or later manufacture. They have, therefore, 
been curious to ascertain how and when this invention was 
made. They have wanted to know how Adam and Eve chatted 
together in Paradise, and, as they had no other way of getting 
at the desired knowledge, they dreamed it out. 

We object in toto to this way of opening the inquiry. No 
one with any sense or learning has, within the memory of 
this generation, thought of regarding language as a thing 
invented or produced by anybody at any time. Whom is 
Steinthal arguing against? Whom does he wish to convince ? 
Is it the shallow theorists of the last century, with here and 
there a last-century man, who has by some mischance failed to 
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get himself yet laid beneath the sod? Surely, there are in- 
volved in the origin of language a plenty of real living ques- 
tions contended about by live men; it is hardly better than 
trifling to descend into the sepulchre for one’s antagonists. Or 
can it be that he does not realize the measureless absurdity of 
the view he is opposing, that he thinks it calls for rectification 
rather than summary rejection? We shall see as we go on. 

Our author confesses that first invention is more important 
than later reproduction ; but he doubts whether the history of 
first manufacture is more attractive than that of later or pres- 
ent manufacture. What, at any rate, is more important and 
more attractive than either is to comprehend the laws of nature 
which underlie and determine the working of the thing in- 
vented, both at the outset and ever since. The latter is merely 
temporary and in part even accidental: the fe-mer are funda- 
mental and eternal. Whoever knows that a certain monk 
named Schwarz, experimenting in his laboratory, perhaps in 
search of the philosopher’s stone, invented powder, knows 
merely anecdotes : suppose another to be ignorant of this, but 
to understand the chemical composition and resolution of pow- 
der and the reason of the effects it produces, does not this one 
know what is better worth knowing? So as regards language: 
‘it is more important and more attractive to investigate the 
laws according to which it both originally lived and subsisted, 
and at this very day subsists and lives ; and to know the specific 
circumstances under which its first production may have taken 
place is a matter of less moment.” 

If, now, a comparison is to be enlightening and instructive, 
there needs to be at least a degree of analogy between the 
things compared ; and such analogy we must confess ourselves 
unable here to discover. If there be any man living, or dead 
since the rise of linguistic science, who holds that language 
was invented, or produced, or created, or evolved, by an indi- 
vidual, as powder by Schwarz, or the watch by some one else, 
let him be brought forward that we may stare at him for a 
wonder, as we do at the mega/onyz and the ichthyosaurus ; but 
do not let us spend paper and ink in reasoning him down. 
And if we must perforce refute him, let us do it by pointing 
out the fundamental error of his understanding of language, not 
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by letting that pass unnoticed, and taking exceptions to a point 
of wholly subordinate consequence. But what, after all, does 
Steinthal’s objection amount to? Simply to this: that it is a 
grander thing to be a chemist or physicist than to be a student of 
human culture as exhibited in the history of mechanical inven- 
tions. That may be so; it were useless to discuss the question 
of relative dignity ; but, at any rate, the two are quite different, 
and there is room and occupation for both of them. The his- 
torical student does not fully comprehend his task without the 
help of the physicist to teach him the nature of the practical 
problems which human ingenuity has solved, one after another ; 
yet he is an independent worker in a separate branch of in- 
quiry, in which the physicist may be as little versed as he in 
physics. In like manner, it may be a far grander thing to be a 
psychologist than an historical student of language ; yet the two 
are not engaged in the same work, and the eminent psycholo- 
gist may show himself but a blunderer when he comes to deal 
with the facts and principles of linguistic history. 

Indeed, although Professor Steinthal does not appear to un- 
derstand the bearing of the comparison with which he is 
dealing, he yet goes on to set forth something like what we 
have just been stating. No single invention, he says, comes 
without due preparation, consisting in previous inventions and 
the capacity and insight arising from familiarity with them; 
and it falls fruitless and is forgotten unless it serves certain 
definite purposes, founded in the necessities and aspirations of 
the age in which it makes its appearance. In order to under- 
stand the invention of powder or of printing, we need to set 
the bare facts in relation with the whole history of the times of 
their production. - Undoubtedly ; nothing could be plainer than 
this. And what follows from it? Why, that we study the 
history of that department of human culture which includes 
the use of instruments and inventions, comprehensively and in 
detail, and through the medium of the facts themselves, though 
at the same time heeding carefully what mechanical science has 
to say in part explanation of the facts ; we trace up invention 
after invention, inferring, as well as we may in the imperfec- 
tion of the record, out of what preparation each one grew, and 
what new conditions it created to favor the production of its 
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successor. And at last, as it now appears, going back from 
the almost miraculous appliances of modern culture to simpler 
and simpler instruments, from iron to bronze, from bronze to 
stone, we find the beginnings of human effort in this direction 
to have been pebbles and flakes of flint-stone, and rods and 
clubs of wood ; and one grand department of man’s activity, 
of the utmost importance in its bearings on the progress, 
mental as well as physical, of the race, is laid before us, most 
interestingly and instructively, in at least the main outlines of 
its development. Such knowledge lies outside the sphere of the 
physicist, and is unattainable by his methods; one might study 
the laws of mechanical force and of chemical combination till 
doomsday, without advancing a step nearer to its possession. 
Thus is it, also, with language. A close and instructive analogy 
really exists between the two subjects, if rightly looked at; 
and in failing to discover this, and to put it in place of the other 
and false analogy, Steinthal has, as it seems to us, failed to 
draw any valuable result from the whole discussion. What in 
linguistics corresponds to the invention of a particular machine, 
or application of force, or useful combination of elements,Js not 
the production of language in general ; far from it; it is the 
production of an individual word or form. Every single item 
of existing speech had its own separate beginning, a time when 
it first came into men’s use; it had its preparation, in the 
already subsisting material and usages of speech, and the de- 
gree of culture and knowledge in the community where it 
arose, and it obtained currency and maintained itself in exist- 
ence because it answered a practical purpose, subserving a felt 
need of expression. The history of the development of lan- 
guage is nothing more than the sum and result of such single 
histories as this. The scientific student of language, therefore, 
sets himself at work to trace out the histories of words and 
forms, determining, so far as he is able, the chronological place 
and reason and source of each one, and deriving by induction 
from the facts thus gathered a comprehension, in no other way 
attainable, of the gradually advancing condition of mind and 
state of knowledge of the language-makers and language-users. 
And if he can determine what, or even of what sort, were the 
very first elements of language used by men, and why these 
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instead of other possible elements were used, he has solved the 
problem’ of the origin of language ; and the history of this 
other, even grander and more important department of human 
productiveness, is also laid before us in its main features, 
though with infinite work yet remaining to be done upon it in 
detail. All the questions involved in it are primarily histor- 
ical, to be investigated by studying and comparing the recorded 
facts of language. Psychology has just as much to do with it 
as theoretical mechanics and chemistry have to do with the 
study of human inventions ; it is invaluable as critic and aid, 
but worthless as foundation and substitute. Which of all the 
innumerable events of linguistic history is accessible to us by 
the a priori method? What word or form in any language 
under the sun could we have prophesied, from the laws of 
action of the human mind and soui? 

We are obliged, accordingly, to dissent utterly from Stein- 
thal’s conclusion, which is expressed in these words: “ For us, 
then, the investigation of the origin of language is nothing 
else than this, to acquaint ourselves with the mental culture 
which- immediately precedes the production of language, to 
comprehend a state ef consciousness and certain relations of 
the same, as conditions under which language must break forth, 
and then to seé what the mind gains by means of it, and how 
under the government of law it further develops itself.” Our 
author, like others before him, here suffers the psychologist to 
overbear and replace in him the linguistic scholar; he ignores 
the essential character of the questions with which he deals, 
and substitutes subjective for objective methods of investiga- 
tion. So far as we can see, he breaks not less decidedly with 
the inductive school of linguistics than he has broken before 
with the inductive school of anthropology. The origin and 
history of language is a mere matter of states of mind. . Neither 
here nor anywhere else in the chapter do we find acknowledg- 
ment of the truth that speech is made up of a vast number of 
items, each one of which has its own time, occasion, and effect, 
nor anything to show that he does not regard it as an indivis- 
ible entity, produced or acquired once for all, so that when, 
under due favoring conditions, it has “ broken forth,” it has 
broken forth, and that is the end of the matter: than which, 
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certainly, a grosser error in the view of the historical student 
of language cannot possibly be committed. If such is to be 
the result of the full admission of psychology into linguistic 
investigation, then we can only say, may Heaven defend the 
science of language from psychology! and let us, too, aid the 
defence to the best of our ability. 

We see pretty clearly, by this time, how much and how little 
we have to expect from Professor Steinthal toward the solution 
of the real question of the origin of language. It is impor- 
tant, however, that we continue to follow his reasonings and 
note to what result they actually come. 

He next calls upon us to observe that, as regards the so- 
called invention of speech, natural laws and mental conditions 
are one and the same thing. ‘ The mental condition and the 
relations of consciousness are here the actual forces themselves 
which produce language.”” But our observation refuses to 
show us any such thing. Speech is a body of vocal signs, suc- 
cessions of vibrations produced in the atmosphere by the 
organs of utterance, and apprehended by the organs of hear- 
ing. Are the lungs, the larynx, the tongue, the palate, the 
teeth, the lips, even the air about us, parts of the mind? 
If so, what is the body? and what are its acts, as distin- 
guished from those of the mind? So far as we can see, the word 
*‘jump”’ is just as much and just as little an act of the mind 
as jumping over a fence is; each is an act of the body, exe- 
cuted under direction of the mind indeed, but by bodily 
organs, namely, the muscles. The mind’s immediate products 
are conceptions, judgments, feelings, volitions, and the like ; 
pyschology, surely, ought to teach that. An utterance is like 
nothing else in the world so much as a gesture or motion of 
the arms, hands, fingers. The latter is in like manner the 
effect of an act of will upon bodily organs that are obedient to 
the will; it differs only in being brought through another me- 
dium, the luminiferous ether, to the cognizance of another 
receptive organ, the eye. The hands can make an indefinite 
number of such motions, and combine them in every conceiv- 
able variety; and the mind, acting on and developing the 
hints afforded by what may be called the natural gestures, is 
capable of using these motions as instrumentalities for the ex- 
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pression of its thoughts; and it does so use them when cir- 
cumstances limit it to this kind of instrumentality. In like 
manner, the voice can utter an indefinite number of articu- 
late sounds, and can put them together into combinations 
practically infinite ; and here, again, founding on the natural 
cries and on imitative sounds (perhaps also on other bases, the 
whole to an extent and in a manner not yet fully determined, 
and the determination of which would be the real and final 
solution of the remaining questions as to the origin of lan- 
guage), the human mind has been able to avail itself of this 
instrumentality in order to the expression of its acts ; and it does 
so avail itself in every normally constituted human being. There 
is no more intimate connection between the mind and the articu- 
lating apparatus than between it and the fingering apparatus ; 
words are just as extraneous to the mind— only lying within 
its convenient reach, and so capable of being put to use by it 
at pleasure — as are twistings of the fingers and brandishings of 
the arms or feet. These truths seem to us so plain, so self-evi- 
dent, that we are at a loss to conceive how they can be opposed 
by any valid argument ; we never have seen anything brought 
against them that could stand a moment’s critical examination. 
That there is, therefore, any such wide and essential difference 
as our author would postulate between the material of speech 
and those purely physical and independently existing sub- 
stances which the mechanically inventive mind turns to its 
purposes, does not appear. The difference is in reality great 
enough, and for that very reason does not require to be exag- 
gerated. ‘To contract it one way, and identify words outright 
with sticks and stones and metals, is at the very least no worse 
than to stretch it the other way, and to identify them with 
mental acts. 

Steinthal’s inferential assumption, then, from which we have 
necessarily to set forth in order to the further prosecution 
of our inquiries, is this: “that a certain condition of mental 
culture must be given, in which there lies a certain material, 
and which is governed by such laws that speech must neces- 
sarily come into being.” We should state what of truth there 
seems to us to be in this in a very different manner, somewhat 
thus: A certain state of mind being given, consisting in the 
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apprehension of an idea that calls for expression, and in the de- 
sire to express it, and a certain material lying ready at hand, 
or being producible and habitually produced in indefinite quan- 
tity, the laws which govern human action in general in the 
adaptation of means to ends cause the production of an item 
of speech ; and speech in general is made up of such items, so pro- 
duced. I employ the words “ locomotive ”’ and ‘ spectroscope ” 
now simply by imitation, because some one else has employed 
them before me; the man who first employed them did so be- 
cause his “* mental culture,” by reason of the invention of the 
one or the other instrument, had got into such a“ condition ” 
that he wanted a name to call them by; and he knew where to 
find it. Does Professor Steinthal believe that states of mental 
culture and laws of consciousness actually produced the two 
words in question? We hardly credit it; although it would 
seem a necessary inference from what he says. Perhaps he 
would not allow that these are parts of “ language ”’ at all, in the 
peculiar and psychological sense of that term. But we do not 
know where, in that case, he would stop, in excising and am- 
putating the members of the body of speech. The queer new 
word apperception, which makes such a figure in his writings 
and in those of his school, would, for aught that we can see, 
have to go too. More probably, he has never brought his doc- 
trine to the test of actual fact in recent times at all; and he 
would perhaps claim that productions of words in these modern 
degenerate days are of a very different character from those of 
earlier ages. That is to say, he would fly with his pet theory 
from the clear light of the present into the dimness of the 
past ; and the further back into the dark he got, the more con- 
fident he would be of its truth and sufficiency. For our part, 
we think no explanation of the facts of language which does 
not account for the nearest present just as well as for the 
remote past has any good claim to acceptance. Of course, 
some of the important determining circumstances and condi- 
tions have been in constant change since the beginning, and 
this change requires to be fully allowed for; it is to be read 
in the antecedent forms of language, as we reconstruct them 
by taking away, one after another, the productions of the later 
time. And we need not absolutely deny the possibility that 
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other principles have been at work than those we now perceive 
working ; only, they have to be inductively established before 
we shall accept them, and not simply “ assumed” as part of a 
doctrine which appears not less inconsistent with the former 
than with the present phenomena of linguistic growth. 

Our author proceeds : — 


“This means, then, that language is not an invention, but an origi- 
nation or creation in the mind, not a work to which the understand- 
ing has furnished the means, not an intentional application of a means 
sought after and found for the relief of a conscious necessity, nor even 
the happy turning to account of an accident for the enrichment of 
mental working (for this also presupposes reflection or consciousness 
as to the possible utilization of what had thus turned up), but language 
has come to be without being willed into existence. The laws which, 
while remaining unconscious, yet govern the elements of conscious- 
ness, operate, and execute the creation.” 


There are statements in this paragraph to which we can 
yield a partial assent. That men have willed language, as 
language, into existence, or, in its production, have labored 
consciously for the enrichment of their mental working, we do 
not believe, any more than Professor Steinthal does. But con- 
sciousness has its various spheres and degrees. The first man 
who, on being attacked by a wolf, seized a club or a stone and 
with it crushed his adversary’s head, was not conscious that he 
was commencing a series of acts which would lead finally to 
rifles and engines, would make man the master (comparatively 
speaking) instead of the slave of nature, would call out and 
train some of his noblest powers, and be an essential element 
in his advancement to culture. He knew nothing either of 
the laws of association and the creative forces in his own mind 
that prompted the act, or of the laws of matter which made the 
weapon accomplish what his fist alone could not. The psy- 
chologist and the physicist, between them, can trace out now 
and state with exactness those laws and forces ; can formulate 
the perceptions and apperceptions and reflex actions on the one 
hand ; can put in terms of a and 4 and x and y the additional 
power conferred, on the other hand; and can even maintain, 
as we infer, that those laws and forces and formulas produced 
the man’s act; while all that he himself knew was that he was 
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defending himself in a sudden emergency. We are not loath 
to admit that all the later advances in mechanics have been 
made in a similar way, each to meet some felt necessity, and to 
seize and realize an advantage which the possession of what 
had been done before him enabled the inventor to perceive as 
within his reach; and all the mental progress of the race 
(which is founded on physical well-being, since there could be 
no philosophers until there was spare fruit of other men’s 
ruder labors to feed and support them), and all science and 
art, have depended in great part on those advances in me- 
chanics, and have come as their unforeseen results. Professor 
Steinthal, as we have seen above, does not relish or accept this 
view, and thinks it a part of the philosophy of the last cen- 
tury. What man does not win directly, by the free play of his 
inherent creative forces, is to him only such a degradation of 
human nature as psychology spurns. While he remains in 
this frame of mind, we have no hope that he will accept our 
view of the history of origination and development of lan- 
guage, which is closely akin with what we have just laid down 
respecting that of mechanical invention. Men have not, in 
truth, produced language reflectively, or even with conscious- 
ness of what they were doing; they do not, in general, even 
so use it after it is produced. The great majority of the hu- 
man race have no more idea that they are in the habit of 
“using language,” than M. Jourdain had that he “ spoke 
prose”’; all they know is that they can and dotalk. That is to 
say, language exists to them for the purpose of communication 
simply ; of its value to the operations of their own minds, of 
its importance as an element in human culture, of its wonder- 
ful intricacy and regularity of structure, nay, even of the dis- 
tinction of the parts of speech, they have not so much as a faint 
conception, and would stare in stupid astonishment if you set 
it forth to them. And we claim that all the other uses and 
values of language come as unforeseen consequences of its use 
as a means of communication. The desire of communication 
is a real living force, to the impelling action of which every 
human being, in every stage of culture, is accessible ; and, so 
far as we can see, it is the only force that was equal to initiating 
the process of language-making, as it is also the one that has 
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kept up the process to the present time. It works both con- 
sciously and unconsciously: consciously, as regards the imme- 
diate end to be attained ; unconsciously, as regards the further 
consequences of the act. When two men of different speech 
meet, they fall to trying simply to understand one another; so 
far as this goes, they know well enough what they are about; 
that they are thus making language they do not know: that 
is to say, they do not think of it in that light. The man who 
beckons to his friend across a crowded room, or coughs or 
hems to attract his attention, commits, consciously and yet un- 
consciously, a rude and rudimentary act of language-making,— 
one analogous doubtless with innumerable acts that preceded 
the successful initiation of the spoken speech which we have. 
No one consciously makes language, save he who uses it most 
reflectively, who has his mind always filled with its character 
and worth,— indeed, hardly even he; perhaps (to take an 
extreme case) the man who produced apperception itself only 
knew that he was finding a sign for a conception which he had 
formed, in order to use it as a factor, a kind of x, or 7, or O,, 
in his reasonings. And so men have gone on from the begin- 
ning, always finding a sign for the next idea, stereotyping the 
conception by a word, and working with it till the call for 
another came; and the result, at any stage of the process, is 
the language of that stage. Precisely here, then, is where 
comes in the operation of those “ unconscious laws which gov 
ern consciousness,” to the direct action of which our author 
would vainly ascribe the whole production ; they shape into .a 
regular and well-ordered whole the congeries of items thus mis- 
cellaneously and as it were accidentally produced ; they create 
out of words a language ; they give, in a perfectly unconscious 
way, that completeness, adaptedness, and proportion which 
make the instrumentality represent the nature and answer the 
higher uses of the minds from which it proceeds. 

In the creative forces of the human soul, as by their free and 
spontaneous action the producers of spoken language, we have, 
then, no faith or belief whatever ; indeed, to our unpsychologi- 
cal apprehension, there is something monstrous in the very 
suggestion or implication that a word is an act of the mind. 
Conceptions and judgments, these and their like are what the 
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mind forms; for them it finds, under the social impulse to 
communication, signs, in those acts of the body which expe- 
rience shows to be best suited to its use ; and the sum of these 
signs is language. Whether we shall call language-making 
invention, or production, or creation, or giving birth, is quite 
immaterial, provided we understand what the process really is, 
and how far it is faithfully represented by any or all of those 
terms. “Invention” is doubtless a name invested with too 
much false suggestiveness to be conveniently used ; yet we are 
confident that many of those who have used it were much 
nearer the truth in their conception of what they thus denomi- 
nated than is Professor Steinthal. ‘ Growing organism,” “ un- 
folding germ,’’ which he goes on in the immediate sequel to apply, 
— though also innocent enough, if employed with a full realiza- 
tion of how far they are figurative merely, — are far more dan- 
gerously misleading. That they mislead him into some strange 
ways and hard places, we shall have no difficulty in proving. 

He next proceeds, namely, to abolish the distinction which 
he had before laid down so sharply between the first coming 
into being of language and its later acquisition by children. 
That, it appears, was a provisional concession to our weakness ; 
a kind of scaffolding, by the aid of which we should rise a step 
in the argument he was constructing. Only, it must be con- 
fessed, the scaffolding is to our mind so much more substantial 
than the main structure, that we shall prefer to cleave to it, and 
stand or fall with it. Hear him: — 


“ Respecting language, it has been already observed that it no more 
admits of being taught and learned than seeing and hearing do. Who, 
I pray, has ever observed that children were taught to speak? Many a 
one, however, has perhaps already noticed how vain is the effort some- 
times expended in teaching the child. But I assume with certainty that 
every one who has had occasion to watch a child from the second to the 
fourth year of life has often enough been astonished to see with what 
startling suddenness (wie urplétzlich) the child has used a word ora 
form. One seldom knows where the child got that. He has grasped it 
at some opportunity or other, and to grasp is to create” (ergreifen heitsst 
erzeugen) ! 


Prodigious! Then, doubtless, the man we lately imagined, 
who “ grasped ” the stick or stone for purposes of self-defence, 
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really created it; and the said stick or stone was his mental 
act! If we can go on smoothing away differences and effect- 
ing identifications at this rate, we shall soon have all the ele- 
ments of the discussion reduced to a condition of chaotic 
nebulosity out of which we may evolve just what suits our 
individual taste. Seriously, we should not have supposed any 
man, at this age of the world, capable of penning the sen- 
tences we have quoted. To deny that children learn their 
language from those about them is to abandon definitely and 
finally the ground of sound reason and common sense. What 
if you cannot sit down with spectacles on nose, and book and 
ferule in hand, and “ teach” a child to speak? Is that the 
only way of teaching? Then we do not “ learn” a tune, for 
example, which we have heard from the street-organs till our 
souls are weary of it; we are simply brought into such a con- 
dition of mental culture that our creative forces in their uncon- 
scious workings produce the tune. Would this statement be a 
whit less absurd than that which our author makes about lan- 
guage? It has even become with us an item of popular wis- 
dom, as attested by a proverb, that example teaches better 
than precept. Children do, indeed, “ grasp” just what they 
can, what they best understand and are prepared for, of the 
language which is current in their hearing, and we cannot 
follow the movements of their minds closely enough to tell be- 
forehand what that will be; although we can act upon the 
hints their imperfect efforts give us, and help and correct till 
the step they are striving to take is taken. Does any one 
before whom some unforeseen new acquisition is blurted out by 
a child doubt that the child has heard it somewhere, at gome 
time, and is simply reproducing it by imitation? If otherwise, 
why are not the current expressions of another language 
sometimes generated by the creative forces of the childish soul ? 
Put the German child, along with its German-speaking parents 
and brothers and sisters, in an English-speaking community, 
so that it hears both languages every day, and almost every 
hour, and it acquires (or produces) both, apparently as well 
and as easily as it would have acquired (or produced) either 
alone under other circumstances. Is there nothing like 
learning there? Then how would Professor Steinthal explain 
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it? But he proceeds: ‘“* We have no right whatever, then, to 
speak of the learning of language on the part of children. For 
where there is no teaching, there there is no learning.” Most 
true, indeed ; there never yet was an effect where there was not 
acause. But then we assert with equal confidence, that where 
there is learning, there there is also teaching ; because, where 
the effect is, there we know there is a cause, if we can only find 
it ; and the cause in this case is not hard to discover, if one will 
but open his eyes. Further: “ What the gardener does with 
seeds out of which he wishes to rear plants, is all that we do 
with our children in order to bring them to speech: we bring 
them into the necessary conditions of mental growth, — namely, 
into human society. But as little as the gardener makes the 
seed grow, do we make or teach the child to speak: in accord- 
ance with the laws, in one case of nature, in the other of mind, 
does the flower spring up on the one hand, the language in 
the consciousness of the child on the other.” We are heartily 
tired, we must say, of these comparisons that go limping along 
on one foot, or even on hardly the decent stump of a foot, de- 
ficient in the essentials of an instructive analogy, fit only to 
confuse and mislead. Let Professor Steinthal show us, if he 
can, a seed which in the forest would send up an oak, in the 
orchard an apple-tree, in the garden a tulip or an onion, accord- 
ing to the bed in which you planted it, or whose product, if 
planted in a bed of mingled tulips and onions, would be both a 
tulip and an onion at the same time ; and then we will acknowl- 
edge that he has found something analogous with the child that 
grows up a user of language. What right, again, has he to as- 
sume that human society is the one necessary condition of men- 
tal growth? Mere physical growth, with the experience and 
observation it brings, brings also mental growth ; but even our 
author, apparently, does not hold that it would bring language, 
or certainly not any given language. No; the one thing above 
all others that human society affords the young child, is the 
opportunity to acquire the form of human culture possessed by 
that society, of whatsoever kind or degree it may be ; and be- 
cause language is a part of culture, it, too, with all the incal- 
culable advantages it brings, is acquired along with the rest. 
Our author here quits for a moment his similitude of a seed, 
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to point out “ how rude the view was which regarded the in- 
vention of language as that of a machine, and the learning to 
speak of the present day as a new fabrication of an invention 
previously made.” No doubt; we got past that long ago; 
only we were less impressed by the rudeness of the view itself 
than by the inutility of quoting and opposing it, and the help- 
lessness of the reasoning by which it was opposed. If we have 
got to put in place of it the view that language is a growing 
organism or a sprouting germ, we shall wish that we had our 
old adversary back again. Next, reverting to and adopting an 
idea which he had in an earlier paragraph expressly repudiated, 
as a mere “ playing with words,” he pronounces language an 
invention to which men were impelled by a mental “ instinet,’’ 
and which is continually reproduced by the same “ instinc- 
tive’’ powers ; and declares that if we know these latter, we 
know also the first invention. To this we demur: compre- 
hending the forces in action is a very different thing from com- 
prehending the history of their action, and knowing what were 
its first products. These same identical forces, in their present 
observable modes of action, produce some hundreds or thou- 
sands of wholly dissimilar linguistic “ inventions.”? Which of 
all theso was the first invention like, or how did it differ from 
them all? The question, in short, is one of fact, and our 
author would fain treat it as one of theory only. The infinite 
diversity of human speech ought alone to be a sufficient bar 
to the assertion that an understanding of the powers of the 
soul involves the explanation of speech. There are current in 
the world say a thousand different names for mind, or love, or 
Jinger, or two, and each of them is current, not among minds 
of a certain degree of culture everywhere, but within certain 
geographical limits among minds of every grade; which of 
them is the product of an instinctive action of mental forces, 
and which of them could have been determined a privri by a 
knowledge, however penetrating and intimate, of those forces ? 

Did pine forests, continues Professor Steinthal, have to wait 
for man to plant them? Did they not grow of old after the 
same laws as when we now plant them? Then the language 
of the first men grew out of a like germ, and by the same laws, 
with that of every child of the present generation. We have 
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already seen how “rude” this analogy is, and to how little 
valuable knowledge it conducts us. We pass it here, then, and 
go on to consider the further arguments by whitch it is followed 
up, and which are as extraordinary as anything in this extraor- 
dinary chapter. 

We quote our author’s own words : — 


“ But, it will be said, the conditions into which the germ fell were 
not the same, for the children of later generations come into the society 
of speakers, while the primitive man had to do at first with non-speak- 
ers. That is so. Still, from it follows only that the primitive man 
learned to speak under more unfavorable circumstances than our chil- 
dren now produce their speech ; namely, there was wanting to the con- 
ditions in which the former lived a single circumstagce, the language 
of the society in which he lived. But this circumstance is not essen- 
tial.[!] It is human society alone that is indispensable to man. If he 
has this, he will either learn to speak along with it, in case it is not yet 
able to speak, or, if it already possesses speech, he will necessarily 
create his own speech entirely after the analogy of that which his 
society has.” 


Here, we acknowledge, Professor Steinthal occupies a posi- 
tion one step nearer the truth than that of those who maintain, 
or imply, that a solitary man would form a language for him- 
self. But he occupies it only by the sacrifice of consistency. 
Where are those creative forces of the human soul which the 
present century has learned to recognize as doing such wonder- 
ful things? Shall we push the botanical parallel a little fur- 
ther, and say that the flowers which our “ germ” produces 
are diccious, or tricecious, or polyeecious, and cannot be ex- 
pected to reproduce from a single individual? The additional 
strain thus put upon it would be, to our sense at least, hardly 
perceptible. The burden of proof obviously rests upon those 
who hold that, while the creative force, as regards language, 
of the soul A, and the soul B, and the soul C is each equal to 
nothing, that of A + B-+- Cis of such immense power that only 
the nineteenth century has been found able to estimate it. Per- 
haps if Steinthal would really look into the question otherwise 
than psychologically, he would find that the only thing which 
human society furnishes, and which nothing else can furnish, 
toward the production of language, is the impulse to communi- 
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cation; and that no other inducement than this has operated 
or can operate to draw out the powers of the human soul in 
the direction of language, and bring them to action and to con- 
sciousness. Where, again, resides the “ necessity ”” which com- 
pels the creative soul of each new member of a community to 
produce a language precisely accordant with that of the com- 
munity? Individuals of every variety of endowment are born 
in every community, in every class of the community; why 
does each one grow up to talk after the same fashion as those 
with whom he associates ; speaking not only their speech, but 
their dialect, with their limitations, their least peculiarities 
of tone and phrase, even their mispronunciations and gram- 
matical irregujarities and blunders? Here, too, if our author 
would study the facts and learn what they teach him, instead 
of trying to get above and domineer them, he might soon con- 
vince himself that children really do, as he himself maintained 
in an earlier part of the chapter, “ appropriate” their speech ; 
that they /earn it, as much as they do mathematics or philos- 
ophy, only by a different process. 

We quote the remainder of the paragraph, the last which we 
shall find it necessary to treat thus : — 


“With reference to what has been set forth, we can already say what 
will become yet plainer hereafter ; man learns not so much to speak as 
to understand. Neither the primitive man nor the child of later gen- 
erations makes or creates language, but it rises and grows in man; he 
gives it birth (er gebiert sie). When it is born, he has to take up his 
own child, and learn to understand it. The primitive man in the primi- 
tive society, like the child in later times, has to learn, not to speak, but 
to understand. The latter learns to understand the developed speech 
of later generations ; the former, the language that is just breaking forth, 
just coming out into the air; and as the child has not created the lan- 
guage which he learns, so also the primitive man learns the primi- 
tive speech which he in like manner has not created; which is, rather, 
only born from the soul of the primitive society.” 


This may be called the climax of the chapter. We have now 
our solution of the question complete. Do you ask what was 
the origin of language? Why, there was once a primitive 
society, and (more fortunately endowed than “ corporations ” 
in our days) it had a primitive soul ; and this soul possessed 
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primitive creative powers, which were not possessed by the 
souls of the individuals composing the community, although 
these too were creative ; and these powers, not by creation, or 
invention, or making of any kind, but simply obstetrically, gave 
birth to primitive speech. But that is not the sole origin; the 
same obstetrical process repeats itself each day in the soul of 
every new member of the human race ; language “ originates ”’ 
anew in every individual. Are you satisfied now ? 

Could there be more utter mockery than this? We ask for 
bread, and astone is thrown us. What have these statements 
to do with the origin of language? Why all this long talk in 
order to arrive at a result so simple ? We could have conceded 
at the outset that it is the powers with which man is endowed 
that produce language, and that they are on the whole the 
same powers in every individual of the race, and powers which, 
through the whole history of the race and of language, act on 
the whole in the same way. Yet their products, in different 
communities and in different ages of the same community, are 
exceedingly different. There are thousands of dialects to-day, 
the speakers of each of which are unintelligible to those of 
every other ; and each is so unlike its own ancestor, from-time to 
time back in the past, that no one would be intelligible to the 
speakers of any other. What is the reason of all this? and 
what was the still earlier and unrecorded condition out of 
which each, or all together, arose? Respecting each word of 
every language now existing, we know that it is used by the 
new individuals born into its community because it was used 
before, and the new-comer had only to imitate his predecessors, 
to do as they set him the example. Now what did the first 
speaking individuals do, who had no predecessors to set them 
an example? What, or of what kind, were the significant 
utterances they used, and how did these obtain their signifi- 
cance? To reply to these questions is to determine the origin 
of language ; and Professor Steinthal does not so much as lift 
his finger toward answering them. He shows the same inca- 
pacity of appreciation respecting the main point as we had to 
notice in regard to one or two preliminary points at the com- 
mencement of the discyssion. We have an historical inquiry 
before us, and he wants to force it into a metaphysical form. 
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He ignores all that has been aecomplished in our day by the his- 
torical study of language; there is not a sentence in the chapter, 
so far as we have observed, which implies the existence of such 
a branch of knowledge as comparative philology. Whatever he 
may have learned and done in that direction, he keeps it out 
of sight here, and lets us behold only the psychologist. He 
ignores all that has been done by anthropology, in tracing out 
the history of other departments of human culture, and deter- 
mining the general character of the process of development 
by which man has become what he is. We can hardly say that 
his theory is antagonistic to these sciences, or inconsistent with 
them, so much as that it has nothing in common with them. 
It belongs to the period before they came into being. Born in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, it is nevertheless the 
child of the eighteenth, or of any earlier century you may 
choose. There was needed to produce it only an exalted idea 
of the creative forces of the human soul; and that, we venture 
to say, might have been found in at least a few exalted heads 
among the philosophers of any age. This may be, after all, 
the deeper reason why it seeks its antagonists among the lin- 
guistic theorizers of another century than ours. Views similar 
to those which we have been sustaining in opposition to it have 
been within not many years drawn out in a systematic and con- 
sistent form, based upon the established facts of linguistic and 
anthropological science, and extended by inductive methods 
over the whole ground of linguistic study, from the present 
time back to the beginning ; and here, it might fairly be thought, 
Professor Steinthal would have found foes better worth contend- 
ing with, and an opportunity to test the soundness of his views 
by seeing how effectively they could be made to confront the 
living and aggressive views of others; but he does not take 
the slightest notice of them, direct or implied. References, it 
is true, to other students of language, of any class, are very 
rare in the volume ; the psychologic method is mainly inde- 
pendent of all aid, save from the soul of the investigator. 
There remains, however, one more shift of ground for our 
author to make in the progress of his ratiocination. As he has 
successively set up the provisional assumptions that language 
is an invention and a product, and, after reasoning awhile 
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upon them, has got above and discarded them, so he now 
treats in the same way his last thesis, that language is a birth. 
Noting that speech does not exist in grammar and dictionary, 
but in the actual use and utterance of men, he pronounces it 
“no abiding existence, but a fleeting activity.” It is “ a mere 
possibility, which under due circumstances expresses itself, is 
exercised, and then becomes reality, but only for the moment. 
.... Language is not a something, like powder, but an occur- 
rence, like the explosion ; it is not an organ, like the eye and 
ear, but acapacity and activity, like seeing and hearing.” All 
this, again, is in our opinion very verbiage, mere turbid talk, 
and mainly growing out of the fact that our author does not 
distinguish between language as a faculty, or the power to 
speak, and language as an actual concrete possession, or the 
set of audible signs which we first hear, then understand, then 
learn ourselves to make and use. The lack of this distinction 
underlies a considerable part of the false reasoning of the 
whole chapter, but it is especially fatal here and in what follows. 
The fault, it must be confessed, is in no small measure that of lan- 
guage itself. If the term sprache in German, and “ speech” 
and * language ”’ in English, did not apply indifferently to both 
things, if we were compelled to use one word where we meant the 
faculty, and another where we meant our current phraseology, 
the words and forms we make, half the mistaken views of lan- 
guage now in vogue would lose their foundation, and become 
even transparently absurd. The power to say “water” and to 
use it as the sign of a certain conception is a part of my human 
nature, shared by me with every normally constituted human 
being ; it is a “ capacity and activity,” though in a sense so dif- 
ferent from those of seeing and hearing that we can only marvel 
at Professor Steinthal’s mentioning them together, and fear that 
there is unsoundness in his psychology as well as in his linguis- 
tic philosophy. Seeing and hearing are capacities with which 
the will has nothing directly todo; they are passive, receptive ; 
only refrain from shutting our eyes and ears, and visible and 
audible things cannot but impress the sense, and impress it 
practically alike in all men; while, on the other hand, an act 
of the will is necessary to every sound we utter, as much as to 
every gesture we make. In short, we have here one more of 
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those unfortunate comparisons of which our author is so pro- 
lific in thischapter. But the word “ water” is neither a capacity 
nor an activity ; it is a product, not less so than is a machine, 
though in quite another way ; it is capable of being first origi- 
nated, or produced, or invented, at a given time, and thencefor- 
ward reproduced by learning and imitation ; it is capable of 
being described, and depicted, and represented, and set down in 
dictionary, and its use regulated by grammar. Think of a gram- 
mar of capacity, a dictionary of activities! And of such products 
as ‘“‘ water”’ is all human speech, in the concrete sense of the 
term, composed. When, then, the paragraph goes on to say, 
* Such was and is language at all times. The primitive man saw 
not otherwise and spoke not otherwise than we at the moment 
when we speak,” we answer that the statement is either a 
truism or a falsity, according as it is understood ; and that, as 
the writer appears to suppose it has both senses, he is partly 
right and partly wrong ; but that the truth is a worthless one, 
and all the point lies in the part that is false. That the primi- 
tive man had a mind like ours and used organs like ours, and 
that their joint working was after much the same fashion as in 
us, is so paipably true as to be almost impertinent; but that he 
said ** water,” as we do, and for the reason that he had heard 
some one else say it before him, is not true; and we crave to 
know whether he said anything when he had formed the concep- 
tion of water (a conception which he was fully capable of form- 
ing without speech); and, if he did, what it was, and why. 

That which follows is in the same strain. There is, we are 
told, absolutely no essential distinction between the original 
creation of language, the process of children’s learning to 
speak, and the speaking which now goes on daily and hourly 
everywhere where human beings are to be found. There is no 
origin of language, otherwise than as it originates anew in 
every word we utter. And now all is finished. To adopt one 
of our author's favorite comparisons, the question of origin is 
not a substantial thing, like powder; it is a mere fleeting 
aspect, like the explosion ; a little smouch, a momentary bad 
smell, and it is over; we are left with only the mortification of 
having concerned ourselves about a matter in which there was 
absolutely nothing. 
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Here, for the first time, Professor Steinthal is seized with a 
slight misgiviitg. May not his conclusions strike some per- 
sons as paradoxical? May it not appear that he arrives at this 
general identification of everything in language by ignoring 
essential distinctions? We seem to hear from his readers one 
universal cry of assent. But it does not reach his ears; and 
he proceeds to reason down his misgiving, after his peculiar 
fashion. Accepting, apparently, as impregnably established the 
general impression that there must be something deep and 
wonderful about the origin of language, he endeavors to remove 
any possible scruples on our part as to the identity of every- 
thing else with it, by proving that these everythings are also 
deep and wonderful, each in its way. In the first place, he 
assumes that any one of us who is profound enough will have 
already convinced himself that children’s learning to speak is 
just as mysterious as the primitive man’s creation of speech. 
We confess, however, that we are not profound enough for 
that; that the acquisition of language by children does not 
seem to us any mystery at all. We stand in an ‘attitude of 
constant wonder and admiration before the human mind, with 
its wealth of endowments, its infinite acquirements, and the 
unlimited possibilities of its future; but that a child, after 
hearing a certain word used some:scores or hundreds of times, 
comes to understand what it means, and then, a little later, to 
pronounce and use it, perhaps feebly and blunderingly at first, 
—this does not seem to us any more astonishing than the 
exercise of the same child’s capacities in other directions ; in 
acquiring, for instance, the command of a musical instrument, 
or mastering the intricacies of mathematics. Our admiration 
is called out in a much higher degree by considering what this 
simple instrumentality finally comes to be in the matured man, 
what power it gives him over himself and others, and the 
secrets of the world about him. And we wonder most of all 
when we consider the history of language, and see how its 
growth has gone hand in hand with the cultural development 
of the race, at once the result and the efficient aid of the latter. 
In fact, we think our appreciation of the wondrous character of 
language a vastly higher one than Professor Steinthal’s ; for, 
while he holds that any two or three human beings, putting 
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their heads together, in any age and under any circumstances, 
not only can, but of necessity must, produce it in all its essen- 
tial features, we think it a possible result only of the accumu- 
lated labors of a series of generations, working on step by step, 
making every acquired item the means of new acquisitions. 
But let us see what he has to say in the way of setting forth 
the deep mystery of our daily speech, that we may be there- 
by led to regard ourselves as the true originators of language. 
“Only notice how, on the one hand, a person speaking in a 
strange tongue, with which he is not very familiar, gathers the 
words laboriously together in his memory and combines them 
with reflection ; and how, on the other hand, when we use our 
mother-tongue, the words flow in upon us one after another in 
right order and in proper form.” Well, we notice it, as di- 
rected ; but we fail to see the mystery. On the contrary, we 
think our author has unwittingly solved the whole problem by 
the suggestion which we have italicized; the one language is 
familiar, the other is not. So the practised pianist sits down 
at his instrument with a sheet of dots and lines before him, 
which to another are devoid of all meaning, a mere intricate 
puzzle ; and his fingers move over the white and black keys as 
if they went of themselves, without the direction of his will, 
and the puzzle is translated, at first sight, into ravishing music. 
But give him a new-fangled method of notation, “ with which 
he is not familiar,” and turn his key-board the other way, so 
that the tones go down in the scale from left to right, and behold, 
how changed! now he labors painfully from note to note, 
stumbling and tripping at every step. Or change the mathe- 
matician’s whole system of signs and symbols, and see what a 
weight you have hung at his heels, until he shall have worn it 
out by sheer dint of dragging it over hard places. Let one 
pass, however, a series of years in complete divorcement from 
his mother-tongue, and in the enforced daily and hourly prac- 
tice of another, and the balance of familiarity is shifted; the 
latter becomes the one which he wields with ease and adroitness, 
the former the one in whose use he stumbles, and has to labor 
and reflect. Is there anything in all this that is not fully 
explainable on the supposition that language is an acquired 
instrumentality ? Is there, indeed, anything that is explain- 
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able on any other supposition ? Here, once more, as it appears 
to us, our author has failed to see the point of his illustration, 
and draws from it an unwarranted conclusion. All our readi- 
ness to appreciate the wonders of language will not lead us to 
see anything marvellous in the fact that one manages a great 
and intricate instrument with which he is familiar better than 
one with which he is unfamiliar. Next we are called upon to 
observe that the difficulties and imperfections of some men’s 
expression in their own mother-tongue show us how admirable 
is that gift of speech by which the word flows forth of itself. 
Very well ; but what follows further? Simply that men’s gifts 
are various. Just so one person can never learn to be more 
than a passable pianist, if even that ; and there is an immense 
difference in the skill and effect with which two individuals 
will wield the resources of the higher mathematics. We by no 
means jump from this to the conclusion that music and mathe- 
matics did not have their weak beginnings and their slow 
development, and that the living musician or mathematician 
is in essentially the same position with every one of his craft 
from the beginning, and really produces or brings to birth all 
that they have recorded for him to learn. 

And so our author goes on from item to item, where it would 
be tedious to follow him ; everywhere missing the true analogy 
and suggesting in its place q false one, and therefore deducing 
from it an argument which is overthrown as soon as stated. 
We will pass over all of them excepting the last, where he 
points out that “ many a one who at other times is but a stam- 
merer, becomes eloquent when he falls under the influence of 
passion (in Leidenschaft gerdt). Just in an excited condition 
of mind, then, when the clearness of his consciousness is dimin- 
ished, when he is carried away, the fount of speech flows full- 
est ; for [reverting suddenly to his favorite obstetrical parallel], 
the more painful the throes, the easier the birth.” Disregard- 
ing the slightly paradoxical character of the last statement (as 
if the throes were not a part of the process of birth itself), as 
well as the characteristic weakness of the comparison in the es- 
sential point (for, to make it good, a violent headache, or severe 
wrenches of rheumatism, or a sound whipping, ought to make 
labor easy), we would urge in reply that excitement, up to 
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a certain point, has never been looked upon as dulling the 
powers of action, either mental or physical. The man who in 
the exaltation of passion would show a capacity of doing and 
daring, of exerting powers of attack and defence, of judg- 
ing and deciding, which in his cooler moments he never 
dreamed himself to possess, need not feel that there is any- 
thing mysterious in his heightened power of expression under 
such circumstances. If he can wield the club or discourse 
upon the musical instrument the better for his passion, he may 
also better wield the word, without our needing to infer thence 
that the word is anything more than the instrument of the 
mind’s acts. This, of course, without implying that there are 
not kinds and degrees of passion which may lame one’s powers, 
either of speech or of action. 

We must pronounce, then, Professor Steinthal’s attempt to 
explain away the paradoxical character of his universal identi- 
fication a complete failure, a mere continuation of the same 
sophistical reasonings by which he originally arrived at it. 

After all this he declines to maintain “ that, notwithstanding 
the essential likeness between the speaking of the primitive 
man and that of the child and the adult, there are not also, on 
the other hand, accompanying conditions which modify these 
three processes, and give to each a peculiar character. Only 
the differences cannot be understood except on the basis of the 
similarity.” Andso, it was necessary to lay down as a founda- 
tion that speech is always a creation, its origin the eternal and 
unchangeable origin of a power and activity in the conscious- 
ness of men ; then to proceed to find the point of mental de- 
velopment at which speech necessarily breaks forth, and, to 
this end, to plunge into a psychological development of the 
processes of human thought. Accordingly, the title of the 
first succeeding part is ‘‘ Psychical Mechanies,”’ followed later 
by “ History of Psychical Development.” 

That this is a direct reversal of the true process we are 
fully convinced. We repeat in summary the truths which we 
have endeavored above to establish: that language in the con- 
crete sense, the sum of words and phrases by which any man 
expresses his thought, is an historical product, and must be 
studied, before all and above all, in an historical method. The 
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mental development which it accompanies, and of which it is 
at once the result and the aiding cause or instrument, is also an 
historical one, and involves among its elements the whole sum 
of human knowledge and variety of human institutions. The 
soul of man has grown from what it was once only potentially to 
what it is now actually, only by means of its own gradual ac- 
cumulations of observation and reasoning, of experience and 
deduction. This historical growth is not to be read in the 
growth at the present day of an individual soul, surrounded 
from its birth by all the appliances of culture, with instructors 
on every hand, with the results of others’ labors piled about it 
for it to grasp, in a profusion that defies its highest powers of 
acquisition. It is to be read only in the recorded and infer- 
able facts of human history itself; these are to be first striven 
after and determined by every possible means; and from these 
we are to reason back to the states of mind that produced them. 
Doubtless a comprehension of the workings of the human soul 
under its present conditions will be an aid of high importance, 
but it will be only an aid. As well found the study of the his- 
tory of astronomy on that of the laws of planetary perturba- 
tions as the study of the history of language on psychology. 
Psychology may be a valuable handmaid to linguistic science, 
but it must be a harmful mistress ; it may follow alongside of 
historical investigation, guarding and checking every conclusion, 
but it has no right to claim to go on in advance and lead the 
way. 

Or, if the case be not so, let it be shown to be otherwise ; 
only do not ask us to accept the reasonings of this chapter, or 
anything like them, as in the least degree proving it otherwise. 
If this is the best that can be said in behalf of what we may 
call the psychologico-obstetrical theory of language, then that 
theory is an irretrievable failure. We have gone through our 
author’s reasonings in detail, quoting in his own words all the 
principal passages, that there might be no chance of our misin- 
terpreting his meaning, or of omitting what was essential to 
the right understanding of the rest ; and it is seen with what 
result. We have not found telling expositions, arguments gen- 
erally sound and cogent, with here and there a slip or a flaw; 
we have found nothing but mistaken facts and erroneous de- 
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ductions. The chapter is not entitled to be called able; even 
a false doctrine ought to admit of a better defence ; we almost 
feel that we ought to apologize for occupying with its refuta- 
tion so much of the time of our readers. But we know not 
where to find at present anything better on this side. Stein- 
thal would, we imagine, be put forward by his party as their 
strongest man. It is, then, as the representative of h school 
and a tendency in linguistics that we have taken him up; to 
show how laming and disabling is the system and method in 
which he, with his coadjutors, works. Some will say, doubt- 
less, that the fault lies with the metaphysical attitude of mind ; 
that the metaphysician, in his efforts to get into the a priori 
position, to face and dominate his facts, really turns his back 
upon the foremost of them, as they surround him and drag 
him on in the opposite direction to that in which he fancies 
himself to be moving. We would not go so far as that ; we are 
willing to allow, at least provisionally, that metaphysical in- 
quiry carries one up into heights and down into depths that are 
not otherwise attainable, and that in its pursuit is the loftiest 
exertion and the keenest enjoyment of which man is capable ; 
the metaphysicians say so, and surely they ought to know. 
We only demand that when they come down, or up, on to 
middle ground, when they take hold of matters that lie within 
the ken of common sense, their views and conclusions shall 
square with those of common sense ; or, if it be not so, that 
they shall be able to show us why it is not, and to convince 
our common sense by their uncommon. The upholders of 
views akin with Steinthal’s still constitute—as we hold, 
merely by force of tradition from the centuries of darkness — 
the largest and most influential body of writers on the theory 
of language, and they look down with contempt upon the op- 
posing party as lost in the mazes of superficiality and philister- 
ism. In our view, their profundity is merely subjective, and 
their whole system is destined to be swept away and succeeded 
by the scientific, the inductive. This alone is in unison with 
the best tendencies of modern thought; this alone can bring 
the science of language into harmonious alliance with the other 
branches of knowledge respecting man, his endowments and 
his history. 
W. D. Wuirtvey. 
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Art. IIJ.— On tHE INTERNATIONAL WoRKINGMEN’S AsSOCIA- 
TION ; ITS OriGIN, DocrrRiINEs, AND Eruics. 


NorainG, says M. Renan in his work on St. Paul, misleads 
men of the world more frequently, or causes them to commit 
more grievous mistakes, than the superficial aversion they feel 
against ill-bred or ill-mannered people. Manners, after all, are 
but matters of form, and it happens sometimes that those who 
have none are in the right. Wrapped as he is in his own fas- 
tidiousness, the man of society walks often, without knowing 
it, by the side of the man who is the chosen hero or apostle of 
the future. They are not of the same world. And the error 
of the man of society consists in thinking that the world which 
he sees is the whole world.* 

But it is not only the so-called man of the world who in- 
dulges in this gratifying belief. All tolerably prosperous per- 
sons who pass their lives in ease and comfort, all those, in other 
words, who belong to what we are wont to call the upper classes 
of society, are liable to the same illusion. Nor would the lower 
classes be exempt from it, if the world in which they live were 
attractive enough to induce forgetfulness of the “ delectable 
mountains ” that lie beyond its gloomy horizon. But even if 
the two strata of society were equally ignorant of each other, 
the power of ignoring the other seems to belong exclusively to 
the upper one, all stooping charity notwithstanding. This is 
not necessarily due to heartlessness or conscious pride. The 
French Court lady who suggested cake to the starving people 
as a substitute for bread, was probably quite sincere, and would 
have been ready to give away her own cakes, had she been 
asked to do so. But it cannot be denied that wealth and mun- 
dane happiness are, in themselves, demoralizing and blinding, 
if not stupefying, agencies, whose action is as certain and as 
permanent as that of any physical force, although their effects 
are often hidden and sometimes corrected or even neutralized 
by our own moral or intellectual reaction. Few people are con- 
scious of this action, and many talk of wealth and prosperity 
as they would talk of the atmosphere whose pressure, but for 


* Freely rendered, from page 224 of the original. 
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the barometer, they would deny, and which is called heavy only 
when it is light, and light only when it is heavy. “ There is 
no heavier burden to bear,” says Goethe, “ than a long series 
of happy days,” and of “ him who never ate his bread in tears,” 
the same poet says, ‘‘ he knows you not, O heavenly powers!” 
Jesus speaks tenderly and hopefully of the poor. Theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. But of the rich he speaks harshly; long 
pent up rancor and the memory of many wrongs could not find 
vent in harsher language. 

This sentiment, which is founded on experience and on cor- 
rect observation, is as old as the civilization of mankind, and 
is likely to endure so long as we have not discovered some 
means of effacing all mental, physical, and circumstantial ine- 
qualities among men, and so long as the various works and per- 
formances of men continue to have, or to be regarded as hav- 
ing, different degrees of dignity. The principal and primordial 
cause of the mischief was the institution or legal recognition 
of castes. A man’s fate may be cruel, but it becomes revolt- 
ing when rendered hereditary. The cobbler’s work is of less 
dignity than the sculptor’s or the statesman’s, but there is 
nothing nowadays to prevent his becoming a sculptor or a 
statesman, and he knows that his children will not be predes- 
tined to bind shoes any more than he was himself. 

In fact, the modern state has ceased to take legal cognizance 
of these distinctions and classifications. With the exception 
of royalty and the hereditary legislators in some countries of 
Europe, no castes are recognized in any modern state ; and with 
the principle of caste or of hereditary misery, the institutions 
of slavery, domestic bondage, and feudal serfdom had to suc- 
cumb and to vanish. Both Church and State, or to speak more 
accurately, the Protestant Church and the constitutional State, 
proclaim and uphold, each in its peculiar manner, the princi- 
ples of equality and liberty, equality being the end and liberty 
the means. But tliese principles are purely theoretical. If 
equality is our goal, it is as such essentially ideal, and liberty 
can never be more than permissive. It is the open road, but not 
the vehicle, much less the locomotive power. Even the United 
States Declaration of Independence grants, not happiness itself, 
but the free “ pursuit of happiness.” ‘ You may if you can,” 
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— that is the whole gospel of liberty. But you are what you are, 
for all that, and your powers are only what they happen to be. 
Practically, therefore, liberty re-enthrones inequality, and while 
it eliminates many fictitious and artificial kinds of inequality, 
it brings to light, more effectually than any other agency, all 
natural and real inequalities. And the equality proclaimed by 
Church and State —the equality before God and before the 
law — means practically nothing but the “ fair start”’ before the 
race; the prizes of life belong to those who can fetch them, — 
to the quickest, the strongest, the cleverest, the healthiest, in 
all cases to the best. 

The offspring of political liberty and initial equality are the 
laws and practices of free competition, known to the modern 
world under the name of Political Economy. Like Justice, 
Economy has her scales, but instead of weighing right against 
wrong, she weighs “ supply” against “ demand,” and her decis- 
ions are irrevocable. She knows nothing of equality, much 
less of love or mercy, but she says to all impartially, “ Take 
what you can get, within the limits allowed by the decalogue 
of the Church and by the laws of the state.” 

This sounds humiliating. Can it be that poets ever sang 
inspired songs of freedom, that heroes ever fought or died for 
liberty, if this is the result, the logical, inevitable result, of all 
their songs and deeds? As long as liberty is militant and 
iconoclastic, it cannot fail to inspire us, because we mistake its 
means for its ends ; but when all thrones have been upset, and all 
escutcheous broken, when every silly trace of feudal inequality 
has been effaced or swept away, we discover, instead of the 
promised blessings of equality, nothing but a new contrivance 
for generating inequalities. Free competition must lead to the 
accumulation of wealth and power; and the competing forces 
being always unequal, the distribution of wealth and power 
must also be unequal. New oligarchies and class distinctions, 
far more essential and tangible (because more rational) than 
those to be met with in old societies, are thus created and per- 
petuated in the name of that same liberty which promised to 
lead us to equality and to destroy the barriers of society. What, 
then, have we gained by the change? Whatever the reign of lib- 
erty may have accomplished, it has failed to rid society of class 
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distinctions ; and as long as there are rich men and poor men, 
capitalists and working classes, the selfishness of the former 
will continue to provoke the egotism of the latter, and with the 
self-complacency of the wealthy the self-assertion of the poor 
will continue to threaten the stability of even the freest com- 
monwealth. 

Granted, then, that the principle of equality is an axiomatic 
truth proclaimed by Christianity, and affirmed by the moral 
consciousness of educated mankind; granted that “ the right 
of the stronger,’ which we abhorred when it belonged to 
muscle, but which still belongs to health and wealth and intel- 
lect, is the principal cause of human sufferings ; and granted, 
therefore, that it is, and ever must be, the duty of society so 
to organize itself, that human suffering should cease to be pro- 
portionate to the physical and mental abilities of the individual, 
and should become, as far as possible, proportionate to his moral 
merits, reaching its minimum when the moral elevation of so- 
ciety reaches its maximum ;— we are bound to confess that the 
present organization of society as exhibited in the modern state 
has, thus far, proved unequal to its presumptive task, and that 
it can never become equal to it as long as it remains founded 
on nothing but the purely permissive principle of political lib- 
erty. And if, equality or the equalization of human joys and 
sufferings being the postulate, pure liberty fails and proves un- 
able to lead to it or even towards it, then liberty requires either 
a substitute.or an addition or a corrective. We know that it is 
too precious a thing to be replaced by aught we can devise. 
But the necessity of a corrective our syllogism forces us to ad- 
mit. And to furnish such an addition or such a corrective to 
political liberty is the conscious or unconscious, avowed or im- 
plied, intended or involuntary, aim and tendency of modern 
socialism, whatever forms and names it may assume. 

From what we have said before, and from the genetic defini- 
tion of socialism, it follows that all socialistic movements are 
essentially extra-political and extra-national, their scope lying 
outside the sphere of the state.’ They may fit into this or that 
state, and may be antagonistic to this or that other state. But 
they are essentially international, humanitarian, and, as such, 
non-political. They are always and essentially antagonistic to 
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the principle of personal liberty, and especially to that lib- 
erty whose absolute validity is asserted by Political Economy, 
and affirmed by the rules and practices of free competition. 
That socialism is a professed adversary of the Church is a 
matter of fact, and as such undeniable. But any impartial 
outsider can see, at a glance, that this antagonism is partly 
imaginary, and, in so far as it is real, unnecessary. If Chris- 
tianity were what it purports to be, and if the broadly social- 
istic doctrines once preached by Jesus, long held by all who 
gloried in the name of Ebionim, and faintly recognizable even in 
the clumsy usages of conventional life, were faithfully held up to 
the church-going children of the world as the true essence of 
all religion, not to be hidden or eclipsed by the rank growth 
of dogmatics and ritualism, all self-styled systems of socialism 
would be in logic bound to acknowledge the identity of their 
aims with those of practical Christianity, or, if they dislike the 
name, of practical religion. And how willing they would be 
to do this is clearly shown by the readiness with which modern 
socialists become converts to the religion of M. Comte, who 
helped them to get over their rationalistic scruples by giving 
them a nameless and undogmatic religion, and by substituting 
the more philosophic term “ altruism ” for “ love and charity,” 
these latter terms being too pathetic for a world in which the 
laws of Political Economy are the highest laws. 

The position of modern socialism in the intellectual world 
may thus be briefly defined: Socialism must react against Po- 
litical Economy, it acts outside the state, and it might, if it 
chose, co-operate with the Church. It opposes the absolute free- 
dom of competition as being cruel in its consequences; it 
ignores the narrow limits of nationality upheld by the state, 
but it might, if it thought fit, assume the tone and methods of a 
religious propaganda. In other words, socialism is anti-eco- 
nomic, super-national, and religious malgré lui. 

Socialistic movements are obviously legitimate, their aims 
and objects being not only irreproachable, but praiseworthy and 
desirable. Whether the same can be said of the means and 
methods adopted by socialistic leaders, is a different question, 
which cannot be discussed in general terms. As a matter of 
fact, we know that socialism always begins by using legitimate 
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means, and that it openly disclaims and deprecates the use of 
any other. For, notwithstanding its hostile attitude toward the 
acknowledged law of social economy, and notwithstanding its 
indifference for the prizes fought for in the political arena, it 
cannot help availing itself of the weapons which either of these 
spheres furnishes ready made as the only lawful weapons. 
These are the weapons of fair play, the various forms of liberty, — 
in the economic world, the freedom of producing and consum- 
ing, of selling and buying ; in the political world, the freedom 
of speech and the freedom of association. With these the 
socialists strike their first blows, and can do so without becom- 
ing amenable to law or obnoxious to fair criticism. Even when 
they go further and push these permissive principles to their 
extreme consequences, they only do what President Grant says 
ought to be done with all bad laws, in order to show their hid- 
den badness and imperfection. There is, however, a practical 
limit, if not a theoretical one, beyond which the political state 
cannot rely on the practicability of its own laws. Salus pub- 
lica suprema lex est. The public welfare, or, as it is seen from 
a political point of view, the integrity of the state, overrules 
all other laws, and when the state considers itself threatened, 
were it only through a kind of reductio ad absurdum, by its 
own institutions, then opinions may begin to differ concerning 
the moral legality of such inexorable agencies, and we have a 
right, nay, the obligation, to consider whether the professed 
aims of these agencies (granted and proved to be good) are 
good enough to justify the destruction of the existing order of 
things with which they are incompatible; and if they are, 
whether these agencies are strong enough to secure the prospect 
of a speedy success. 

It is not easy to decide such questions, and most of those 
who eagerly discuss them are utterly unfit to pronounce judg- 
ment. All those, for instance, whom duty, taste, or calling 
impels to descend into the political arena, and to take an active 
part in the perennial struggles for power, must sooner or later 
become party men, and as such specious pleaders. They own 
allegiance, not to truth, but to an altermative, and are bound to 
ignore all that lies between the two horns of their dilemma. 
If we add to these all men of strong convictions, of strong 
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hopes or fears, who have gnade up their minds on any given 
subject or phenomenon the moment it heaves in sight, we 
shall probably obtain a majority of mankind, comprising all 
men of action and of feeling, the real soldiers, in fact, in the 
battle of life, to whom our thanks are due, but who need not 
be our leaders, and who cannot be our teachers. They lose 
themselves a great intellectual pleasure, — that pleasure which 
Lucretius felt when he withdrew to his tower of speculation to 
watch the strugglers in the battle-field or on the stormy sea. 
There he could say, suave “est, adding, however, as a man of 
proper feeling, that this intellectual self-congratulation implied 
no selfishness or want of sympathy for his struggling brethren. 
And he was right. For if a battle is to be described and 
judged, it must be done by those who stand outside the battle- 
field, on the nearest, if not the highest, hill. 

Long before socialism was known under its present name, it 
existed as a powerful ferment in European society. But it 
existed only theoretically ; its aspirations were felt by the 
masses, but proclaimed only by a few independent thinkers, 
who propounded new social doctrines and excogitated various 
systems of wondrous neatness and theoretical perfection. The 
soil of France seemed to be the one best suited for the growth 
of such seedlings, the average Frenchman being remarkable 
for his intellectual initiative, and for having what few persons 
have in other countries, “‘ the courage of his opinions.” Rous- 
seau not only believed in his contrat social, but acted on its 
principles. Who but a Frenchman would have sent his legiti- 
mate children to the Foundling House? The French Revolu- 
tion, by adding the term fraternité to the Republican motto, 
acknowledged the claims of socialism, without being aware 
of the contradiction or of the philosophic mystery con- 
tained in the triune formula. A little later we find Charles 
Fourrier, who believed in the “ division of labor,” adding, 
however, as a corrective to his panacea, the attraction pas- 
sionnée, a livelier and more fertile sentiment than that of fra- 
ternity. St. Simon and his unconscious imitator, Auguste 
Comte, seem to have felt the incompatibilities between the social 
and the political state, and taking a higher view than Plato, 
who could not even see their difference, they found the ulti- 
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mate reconciliation and final coincjgence of the two states in a 
tertium aliquid, the social hierarchy. 

Proudhon’s communism, the discovery of the droit au 
travail, and the opening and closing of the aleliers nationaux 
in 1848, were the last important events in the history of 
French socialism. But it is to be regretted that no evolution- 
ary phases can be recognized in the succession of these phe- 
nomena, the latest being as crude as the earliest, and each 
apostle identifying his doctrine with his own personal apostolate 
or priesthood, taught it without the slightest reference to those 
of his predecessor. No tangible or lasting results could come 
from such spasmodic and sporadic efforts. We know them 
through literature only, and French socialists have never fur- 
nished us with any proof of the practical value of their doc- 
trines. Fourrier’s phalansteries never existed except on 
paper. Enfantin’s Simonistic papacy was destroyed by two of 
its own high-priests, and, like the Comtean papacy, remained a 
papacy without popes. The national “ ateliers” were opened, 
it is true, in 1848, but after a four months’ trial they had to be 
closed ; and it is important to remember that they were closed 
by those who had planned them, nay, that there was no man in 
Paris more anxious to close them than their own founders and 
protectors. 

It would be rash, however, to infer from this dearth of re- 
sults that the doctrines themselves were utterly worthless and 
faulty. All we have a right to infer is, that France, the mother 
of socialism, was (like many French mothers) not the proper 
nurse for her child. To find social doctrines translated into 
real life and matter of fact, to find the proper tests for their 
practicability and usefulness, to find, in fact, the only ration- 
al, the only intelligible, and therefore the only interesting 
form or forms of socialism, we must indulge in a paradox, and 
go to the country where “ ideas” are scorned, where speculation 
is ridiculed, and where no theory can live without being clothed 
at once in the coarse garment of reality: we must go to Eng- 
land. The English know nothing about communism and 
phalansteries, and often pride themselves on their ignorance. 
Perhaps the only genuine doctrinaire that England has pro- 
duced was Malthus, who, feeling convinced that there was no 
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room on earth for the poor, begged that they would not start 
into existence at all. Robert Owen, who called himself a com- 
munist, was certainly a dreamer, but must have been some- 
thing more than a dreamer, for he began his socialistic career 
by trying his doctrines at Lanark Mills, and was his own dis- 
ciple long before he became his own apostle and missionary. 
He failed, it is true, in the United States. His colony of New 
Harmony was anything but a success. But it was an experi- 
ment, to say the least, as interesting as the more celebrated 
experiments of Brook Farm, where the principle of rotation 
was tried as a substitute for division of labor. And, scien- 
tifically, a failure is as valuable as a success, just as in mathe- 
matics negative quantities are as valuable as positive ones. It 
is only the absence of all trial and application which makes 
social doctrines uninteresting and valueless. And France has 
neither a Lanark nor a New Harmony, nor even a Brook Farm, 
to boast of. 

The most important practical contribution to socialism which 
England has furnished does not consist in a doctrine invented 
by a thinker, or in a school founded by a master, but was 
something anonymous and altogether impersonal, which must 
have sprung from the common wants of many. The British 
trades-unions may be considered as the primitive nuclei 
round which all latent or nascent elements of socialism could 
gather. There was nothing abstract in these institutions. 
They were concrete, substantial things, without beauty or 
pathos; inattractive, yet attracting by their very solidity and 
bulk, and destined to become the prototypes and models of 
that wider union whose units are unions of workingmen, and 
which is known to us as the great International Association. 
It would be preposterous to suppose that the English trades- 
unions were conscious of having any historic mission, or of 
having anything to do with what was called socialism on the 
Continent. They would have scorned the imputation. Never- 
theless, such an imputation seems to have been made at once 
by public opinion, and trades-unions were held to be illegal, the 
Magna Charta notwithstanding, until 1825, and long continued 
to be obnoxious to the surveillance of the authorities, as we 
may infer from the riots of 1834. These trades-unions of 
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modern England have no resemblance with the Anglo-Saxon 
guilds. Nor can they be compared with the German Ziinfte, or 
with the Italian maestranze, or with the collegia opificum of the 
Roman Republic. All these societies were what the trades- 
unions have vainly endeavored to become, legally recognized, 
chartered, moral entities, and they included all the representa- 
tives of each trade, — the master, the workmen, and the appren- 
tices; while the trades-unions are associations of independent 
workmen, without, or if needs be against, the master or em- 
ployer. As such, the unions were tolerated by the state, but 
legally ignored ; that is to say, their property being collective, 
was no man’s property in the eyes of the law, and a trades- 
union could not prosecute a thief or swindler, as it could not 
become a party to any lawsuit. It is only since 1869 that the 
unions have enjoyed the privileges of a legal status in the 
United Kingdom. 

The well-known objects of these societies are to secyre as- 
sistance to the affiliated workmen in all cases of distress and 
forfeiture of wages, and to command the labor market so far, at 
least, as it lies within the range of their legitimate influence. 
It seems impossible to say anything against this. Whatever 
could be urged against such workmen’s unions, might, with the 
same right, be urged against insurance companies and joint- 
stock associations, nay, against every kind of financial opera- 
tion. But the strange persistency with which the trades- 
unions have for many years been attacked in newspapers, 
pamphlets, and even in didactic novels written ad hoc, can 
only be explained by the sentimental view which the last gen- 
eration was accustomed to take of the relations between 
master and workman, whose union being a “ moral union,’ * 
they wished to remain undisturbed by the vicissitudes of the 
market, and undefiled by mercenary or ambitious considera- 
tions. But the market took no heed of these idyllic unions, and 
its dominion was felt in the palace and in the cottage alike. 
Why, then, should the workman abstain from doing occasionally 
what his employer did every day of his life, — from selling in the 
dearest market ? And to make the market dear, they began, 


* Mr. Newman, in his “ Lectures on Political Economy,” calls even the relation 
between the tradesman and his customer a “ moral union.” 
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like him, by withdrawing their own supply from it. Moreover, 
labor is a ware sui generis, an eating capital. Like perishable 
goods and live stock, it cannot afford waiting for the propitious 
moment. Only associated or collective labor can do so within 
certain limits. And this being so, a body of united workmen 
has obviously the same right not to work as the corn-dealer has 
not to sell his corn. A strike is legally and economically as 
legitimate as any commercial operation, and as to its moral 
justification, it is, to say the least, greater than that of the 
corn-dealer speculating on famine prices. The really objec- 
tionable feature of these unions was, and still is, their tyranni- 
cal constitution. They enforce allegiance and tolerate no out- 
sider. Whoever is not with us is against us, they say ; and the 
peace-loving, faint-hearted fellow-workman who, for his family’s 
sake, would prefer low wages to no wages, is intimidated by 
threats and punished by rattening. All this is very wrong, 
of course. Let the law of the land protect the right of every 
free citizen. At the same time it is obvious that the trades- 
unions had either to enforce allegiance or to cease to exist ; the 
subordination of individual interests under the class interests 
being necessary for their tactics and essential to their doctrines, 
as it forms the essence of all socialistic doctrines. 

In England, the practice of strikes dates from the beginning 
of the century. In 1810 it began to assume gigantic propor- 
tions. But the contest was still unequal, and generally ended 
in defeat. The workmen had to resume work at. reduced in- 
stead of increased wages, and even the increase obtained some- 
times never outweighed the enormous loss inevitably incurred 
through the suspension of work. The workmen, of course, 
knew this only too well. But with them it was not a question 
of immediate gain, but of principle or prospective gain; nor 
was it with the master a question of economy always, but 
rather a question of self-love and pride. Their pugnacity being 
challenged, they liked to show the superiority of, at least, their 
powers of resistance, in other words, the superiority of cash 
over muscle, of capital over labor. When the two contending 
parties came at last to an agreement, it was generally from 
sheer exhaustion or impatience or dire necessity. Mutual con- 
cessions were made only when they had ceased to be conces- 
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sions, and to refer their quarrels to arbitration seems never to 
have occurred to these pugnacious antagonists. Yet the 
French had their chambres consultatives a hundred years ago, 
and later their conseils des prud’hommes, or special courts of 
equity, which worked admirably, and enjoyed the confidence 
and respect of both contending classes. And even in antiquity, 
when the Plebeians of Rome had “ struck work” en masse and 
gone to sulk on the mons sacer, the Patricians did not “ lock 
them out,” but sent a kind-hearted and mellifluous ambassador 
to explain to them how indispensable both parties were to each 
other, and that, if the limbs had to work for the stomach, the 
stomach had also to work for the limbs. 

But there was no Menenius Agrippa among the British mill- 
owners and manufacturers. They preferred showing their 
strength, and they did this in the only two ways that were 
legally open to them,— by “ locking out” the exacting work- 
men, or by sending for cheaper ones elsewhere. If the mas- 
ters had been animated by the same esprit de corps which an- 
imated the workmen, they would have found in the “ lock-out ” 
a far more efficient weapon than in the mutual competition of 
the latter. A lock-out proclaimed by a coalition of masters 
(such as was quite recently planned at Blackburn in Lanca- 
shire, where not less than fifty thousand operatives would have 
been thrown upon their own resources with one stroke) is the 
most crushing repartee to a strike, and at the same time a pre- 
ventive of further strikes ; and if this practice had been adopted 
forty or fifty years ago, the workingmen would have been forced 
to resort to emigration rather than to strikes. But here we see 
the essential difference between the rich master and the poor 
workmair. A manufacturer not actually suffering from a strike is 
rarely inclined to make his neighbor’s cause his own ; he will out- 
bid him in the labor market as he would undersell him in the 
goods market. And thus the lock-out, if not general, soon loses 
its sting. Very naturally, then, the importation of cheaper labor 
became the principal expedient of the masters. And as long 
as the trades-unions of the different districts were not bound 
together by a common compact, their readiness to undersell 
each other could generally be relied on. The men on strike 
knew as well as their employer that from the neighboring 
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county, or at all events from Ireland, a batch of starving la- 
borers could always be had at a moment’s notice, and later, 
when that source began to fail, the Continent, and especially 
Belgium, was ready to furnish the required number of hands, 
willing enough to receive shillings instead of francs. Why 
should a Belgian workman not go to fill the English workman’s 
place? What is an Englishman to a Belgian? What interests 
have they in common? If the Englishman chooses to starve 
in obedience to his “ union,” so much the worse for him and 
his family. The Belgian, who has to obey no orders, and to 
fear no rattening, may claim the advantages accruing from this 
difference. And was it not certain that if the Belgian did not 
come, somebody else would come, from France perhaps, or 
Germany, or Spain? There was misery and modesty enough 
all over the Continent, and the workmen were not shackled yet 
by those chains of “ solidarity ’”’ which have since then become 
to them what the heavenly cross became to Constantine, — an 
emblem and an instrument of victory. 

To strike work under such circumstances was obviously a 
very bad speculation for English workmen. In most cases it 
proved a mere waste of time and money ; and with the rapidly 
increasing facilities for travelling, the prospects of the strike 
system became more and more uncertain and gloomy. In fact, 
since 1836 the number of successful strikes has remained com- 
paratively small; and had this state of things continued, the 
trades-unions would have lost the principal pretext for their 
existence. If the Chinese immigration of the United States 
were to extend over the manufacturing districts, the American 
workman would find himself in a position almost as precarious 
as that of the English workman before 1860. His “ striking”’ 
power would rapidly diminish, and he would soon have to con- 
sider the alternative of ousting his rival or of gaining him over 
as an ally. 

Both methods have been tried in England, where foreign 
workmen have often been mobbed and successfully expelled. 
But it is a brutal method, not likely to succeed in the long run, 
and its failures would necessarily lead to a most unpleasant 
state of things in the invaded country. The only thing to be 
done, therefore, was to make common cause with the foreign 
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rival, or rather to induce him to make common cause with the 
English workingman. 

This was no easy task. How was the Belgian workman to 
become convinced that it was better for him to work at low 
wages in Belgium than at higher wages in England? Even if 
he were kind enough to see this and to treat the English work- 
man as his colleague, they ran the risk of being jointly under- 
sold by other foreigners, — the scheme remaining nugatory until 
the whole civilized world could be brought within its compass. 
To rescue, therefore, the institution of the strike, — the only de- 
fensive weapon of the workingman — from the danger of inter- 
national competition, we have no other alternative but to 
destroy the international labor market altogether, and to re- 
place it by an international league of workingmen having, or 
believing themselves to have, identical interests, and pledged 
to serve these interests according to stipulated rules and regu- 
lations. And this is the notional or theoretical origin of the 
International Workingmen’s Association, which is essentially 
(whatever else it may be besides) an institution for organizing 
strikes and for doing all over the world what the trades-unions 
have done in England. In as far as it acts in this sense, it is 
open to the same criticism to which the trades-unions are 
open. But while all that can be said in favor of the latter may 
also be said in favor of the former, some of the accusations 
made against the trades-unions cannot be made against the 
International Association, because its executive power and, 
with it, its responsibility have not increased at the rate of its 
numerical strength, and are likely to decrease or to grow at 
the inverse ratio of its numerical strength when this strength 
shall have exceeded a certain limit. At all events, there has 
been and there can be no international ratlening ; and if the In- 
ternational Society has succeeded in establishing something like 
discipline in its ranks, the success is due to the spontaneity or 
to the assent of the affiliated societies, — the general council 
having neither the power nor the means of enforcing obedience 
to its orders. 

But we must hasten to add that this was not the real his- 
torical beginning of the International Association, which (plau- 
sible and logical though it would have been) never did grow 
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out of the trades-unions either by extension or apposition’ or 
internal development. It must be remembered that the trades- 
unions never had any pretension of representing an idea, of 
being founded on a doctrine. They were no man’s invention, 
having been instituted by the united workmen for a well-defined 
practical object. Thirty years ago, the English workmen had 
no leaders or protectors. It had not become fashionable yet 
among lawyers, professors, and baronets to espouse the work- 
man’s cause, and even if there had been philanthropic di/et- 
tanti in those days disposed to look beyond the political party 
interests of the hour, the innate aversion to generalization 
which seems characteristic of the English mind would have 
excluded all possibility of cosmopolitan or international schemes. 
Even in 1866 M. Dupont, the secretary for France of the In- 
ternational Association, thought he had ground -for saying that 
it was “a folly and a crime to leave the social revolution in 
hands purely English,” considering that Englishmen, though 
possessing many useful qualities, “lacked the spirit of gener- 
alization and the revolutionary passion.”” At the time we are 
speaking of, English “ insularity ” was still in full force, and 
the feelings of the average Englishman towards Continentals 
was anything but friendly. England was the political bully of 
Europe, the petty tyrants of Continental states trembled at the 
very sight of the British flag, and this wholesome fear which, 
of course, was never shared by the Continental populations who 
profited by it, enhanced in its turn the dislike and contempt 
felt by all England against the Continent en masse. Exception 
was made for Turkey and Austria. Italy, too, became the pet 
of the aristocracy. But further concessions the British lion 
was not in a proper mood to make, and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the workingmen, the members of trades-unions, 
should be more enlightened and less prejudiced on the subject 
than the upper classes of society. The doctrine, therefore, 
that the workmen of all countries constitute a class, and that 
every individual workman owes greater allegiance to that class 
than to his union, his guild, or his country, could not, as such, 
originate with trades-unions of England. If any member of 
theirs had propounded it, they would have been shocked and 
scandalized, as the Jews were shocked and scandalized when 
they were told that their Jehovah was all men’s God. 
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How, then, did this doctrine originate, since it did not origi- 
nate in England? The Continental workmen lived in strictly 
national spheres of thought like their English brethren, and were 
inferior to them in public spirit and political freedom. They 
had no unions, no clubs, much less a programme or a platform. 
Only when railways had begun to widen their horizon and their 
aspirations, when those who could not prosper at home could 
go in search of better spheres for their industry and skill, when 
the “‘ wandering apprentice,” till then a specific type of Ger- 
many, could without difficulty extend his migrations as far as 
Paris and London, Naples and Messina, when there was no 
large town in Western Europe without its colony of foreign, 
and principally German, workmen, the spirit of association 
began to develop itself among these more or less homesick 
emigrants, who eagerly clubbed together, were it only for the 
sake of social enjoyment and mutual instruction. Thus an 
* Arbeiter Bildungs Verein” (or workmen’s culture club) was 
formed in London, and even Rome could boast of a small club 
of German workingmen who seem to have contented them- 
selves with chatting, singing, and smoking together. Many 
similar societies sprang up in France, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium, most of which were, however, German, since French- 
speaking workmen do not go abroad, if they can help it. 

Now these German emigrations became the substratum of a 
curious propaganda. We say substratum, because the emi- 
grants themselves had nothing to propagate. They brought no 
doctrine with them. But they carried along with them a cer- 
tain philosophic receptivity peculiar to their race, and which 
causes Germans to be ever ready, though never eager, recipi- 
ents of new and especially of foreign ideas. The social and 
political condition of Germany ‘was, indeed, not calculated to 
develop this faculty in half-educated men belonging to the 
working classes. But under the fertilizing influence of asso- 
ciation and of democratic liberty, such at least as France and 
Belgium afforded in those days, it soon manifested itself in a 
general tendency to socialism, and in a strong partiality for the 
hard problems of social science. The socialism resulting from 
this was neither French nor German, but may be considered 
as a German modification of French socialism ; all the more 
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formidable in its political bearings for being sober and inob- 
trusive, and for being founded exclusively on the principle of 
self-help, while French socialists expect government to be 
maid-of-all-work in their phalansteries. 

Thus, while the unreasoning but withal rational struggle 
between workmen and employers was carried on in England in 
a dull and stubborn manner, a parallel yet very dissimilar move- 
ment was going on, not only on the Continent, but in the very 
heart of London, where the “ Arbeiter Bildungs Verein,” hav- 
ing put itself in communication with the Continental societies, 
became, as it were, the advanced post of Continental socialism. 
To call this a movement may be saying too much. It was noth- 
ing but an unpremeditated spreading of certain sentiments and 
aspirations. Yet these foreigners had precisely what the Eng- 
lish workmen had not, the generalizing and cosmopolitan 
spirit; and the English workmen had what the foreigners had 
not, the experience, traditions, and practical methods of union- 
ism. Their wants and aspirations being naturally the same, 
or similar at least, it appears strange that these two elements 
were so loath to coalesce and to co-operate. Mr. Ernest Jones 
and a few other English Chartists had gone so far as to join the 
German Verein. But these Chartists were, after all, politi- 
cians only, and seem to have had no great influence with the 
working classes of their country. 

The first attempt at denationalizing the various socialistic 
elements coexisting in London was made not long before the 
outbreak of the Revolution of 1848, when a new society was in- 
stituted in London under the name of “ Society of the Fra- 
ternal Democrats,’ which was to comprise as many nationali- 
ties as possible. But it seems to have been a failure, and we 
soon lose sight of it. 

Far more important and more successful was a Communist 
Conference held in London in November, 1847, where two Ger- 
mans, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, were the principal 
speakers. Disowning all crudely communistic doctrines of 
France, they advocated a broader interpretation of the term 
“communism,” which should embrace, they urged, all truths 
and aspirations which being ‘“ common ” to all men are above, 
and independent of, nationality. In accordance with the pre- 
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vailing spirit of the time, they began with a plea for political 
liberty, but significantly added, that their “ immediate * aim” 
was the “ overthrow of the rule of the capitalists, through the 
acquisition of political power.” 

The Internationals of 1871 say no more than that. Their 
entire programme is contained in this manifesto of 1847. 
Like the Internationals of 1871, the German communists of 
1847 pronounced in favor of the abolition of private property in 
land, and like the modern Peace and Liberty League, they ad- 
vocated gratuitous education and the centralization of all means 
of transport in the hands of the state. Unfortunately they 
wanted, in addition to all this, what modern socialists have 
long ceased to want, the establishment of “ national work- 
shops.” This was the vulnerable heel of an otherwise invulner- 
able body. The idea of national workshops is thoroughly 
French, as everybody can see at a glance. Of all socialistic 
schemes it is unquestionably the weakest, but it was popular in 
France, and the Parisian socialists, with their usual perversity 
of instinct, singled it out for the honors of a trial. We know 
that whatever may have been in store for the French Republic 
of 1848, its doom was hastened by the ateliers nationaux and 
by the daily increasing crowd of disappointed workmen who 
had been taught to believe in this droit au travail, that is to 
say, in the duty of the state to give them tools and wages, and 
in the duty of all other mortals to buy their work, whether 
they wanted it or not. 

There can be no doubt that a very brisk exchange of ideas 
had been established between the French socialists in Paris 
and the German communists in London. With the downfall 
of the French Republic, both vanish from sight together. Yet 
the ‘“* saviour of society ” could not annihilate these spectres. 
All he could do was to banish French socialists, thereby swell- 
ing the number of cosmopolitan malcontents who were en- 
camped on the free and neutral soil of England. Very natu- 
rally, England became and long remained the head-quarters of 
all that was hostile to the new order of things on the Conti- 
nent. With the exception of two or three small states, which, 
too, were often bullicd into political intolerance by their mighty 


* Evidently intended to express the reverse of immediate, or “ ultimate.” 
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neighbors, freedom had vanished from the Continent of Europe, 
and liberty, which had often taken wing to carry its blessings 
across the Channel, came back once more to its British home, 
‘* wounded and in despair.”” Can we wonder that to the exiled 
victims of the Revolution thus brought together on the banks 
of the Thames, their international differences began to appear 
small, indeed, when viewed from such a moral distance ? 

It was about that time, or during the ten or twelve years 
preceding the opening of the International Exhibition of 1862, 
that the moral and intellectual foundations for the great Inter- 
national League were laid. The various groups of foreign 
workmen residing in London began to associate more freely, 
not only with each other, but also with the political exiles. 
Thus Mazzini, Louis Blanc, Felix Pyat, became their teachers 
and oracles. But it was, above all, Mazzini’s stirring influence 
on one side, and the sobering influences of English life on the 
other, which cleared the horizon and elevated the tone of the 
working classes. The intellectual phase upon which the Italian 
patriot had just then entered is clearly recognizable in his little 
treatise.‘‘On the Duties of Man.” Its very title was a protest 
against the growing habit of reducing all political life to a con- 
tinuous assertion of rights. The droit au travail of the Pari- 
sian patriots, and the endless disquisitions of the Frankfort 
Parliament on the “ fundamental rights of man,” seem to have 
disgusted Mazzini with the word as well as with its meaning ; 
and he whose liberalism no man could call in question came 
boldly forward now to deny the assumed priority of human or 
civic rights, reducing them to mere prizes obtainable by certain 
tests, or to commodities purchasable by certain performances, 
and subordinating them to duty, whose claims alone were abso- 
lute, unconditional, and above discussion. 

What a lasting impression this Mazzinian deontology has 
produced among the working classes was shown quite recently 
by a theoretical quarrel between the “ Ligurian Workmen’s 
Society ” of Genoa, whose creed is Mazzinian, and the “ Italian 
Section ” of the International Association, which held a con- 
ference at Rome in October last. This quarrel soon became a 
quarrel between Mazzini and Garibaldi, or between Mazzinians 
and Garibaldians as such. But the antithesis of these two 
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names coincides pretty well with the antithesis of duty and 
right, the leading organ of one party being called J Dovere, 
that of the other (its oldest organ at least) being called Il 
Diritto. Mazzini is not only not a member of the International 
Association, but is its most formidable opponent. Neverthe- 
less, he is a socialist himself, having strong ideas of his own 
on socialistic matters. He recommended a sliding scale for 
workmen’s wages as a thoroughgoing remedy for workmen’s 
wrongs. The scheme never found favor with the men of the 
International Society, and no allusion to it can be found in any 
edition of its often-amended programme. In fact, it was at 
once eclipsed and superseded by the new doctrine of co-opera- 
tion. But considering that co-operation, in its turn, has been 
found wanting, and is now all but thrown overboard by the 
new leaders of the league, this theoretical controversy is insuf- 
ficient to explain the remarkable antagonism still existing be- 
tween the Republican leader and the International Association. 
It is well known, however, that Mazzini’s open hostility was 
provoked, not by any economic heresy, but by the obtrusive 
atheism of some of the International leaders, who are fond of 
saying their credo or non credo before they begin a speech on 
strikes or workmen’s wages. The more irrelevant and incon- 
sistent these philosophic digressions are, the more we must 
regret that they have been the cause of Mazzini’s estrangement, 
and that, through them, the International Association has lost 
the services of one of the noblest minds and finest characters 
of European democracy. 

But we must return to the time when Mazzini was writing 
his book on the duties of man. Whatever the influence of the 
political refugees may have been at that time, it is certain that 
there were two other agencies at work in England which tended 
to prepare the working classes for what we beg leave to call 
Internationalism. One was an esthetic, the other a purely in- 
tellectual one. Both emanated from France. 

Thanks to Napoleon's friendly attitude and to his Anglo- 
French alliance, a general revulsion of feeling had taken place 
in England. France became the fashion of the day, — not the 
political France, of course, but the France of Paris. Not un- 
naturally, the sudden change became first perceptible in the 
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minutie of every-day life. Englishmen ceased to shave their 
chins. No ornament, no pattern or design, was deemed comme 
il faut, unless imported from France, and the revolution of 
taste was so general and so rapid that England seemed almost 
ashamed of the proverbial solidity of her manufactures. Every 
trade had to revise and modify its methods, but, above all, its 
patterns and designs. There was a real mania for new designs. 
The South Kensington Museum was founded, and with it a 
School of Design, which was, indeed, a novelty in England. 
The mission of this school was to add elegance to comfort, 
grace to solidity, beauty to usefulness. Workmen had to be 
sent to Paris and other Continental towns to study and to copy 
whatever they could find of new forms and shapes and colors. 
Prizes for table ornaments were offered and awarded by the 
South Kensington Museum, and nothing was left undone or 
untried that seemed likely to revolutionize the old habits and 
standards of English taste. Of course, the thing was over- 
done. Whether the demand or the supply, the buying classes 
or the working classes, were responsible for this, we cannot 
decide. But a considerable part of the responsibility belongs, 
unquestionably, to the South Kensington Museum, which be- 
came a regular entrepét for foreign patterns and classical de- 
signs. The consequence was that old England, the land of 
comfort and of common sense, became overstocked with knick- 
knack, bric-@-brac, and all kinds of impossible utensils. Not 
all decanters pour well that are of Etruscan shape, and if a 
milk-jug cannot be emptied or cleaned, its nautilus beauty 
affords but a poor consolation for its defects. The genius of 
South Kensington, in opening a new era of English art and 
industry, seems to have shaken the old belief in fitness and 
solidity, and to have treated it as though it were a clumsy 
superstition. 

But whatever the merits or disadvantages of this wsthetic 
revolution may have been, the many new desires engendered 
by it added greatly to the importance of the International Ex- 
hibition which tock place in 1862, and this, in its turn, en- 
hanced the denationalization of the English taste, by tempting 
it with foreign ware and suggesting new channels of commerce. 
Nevertheless it is difficult for us now to understand the marked 
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eagerness with which the deputation of French workmen sent 
over by the workshops of Paris was received in London by a 
special “ French Workmen Reception Committee,” or the im- 
mense importance attached by the French workmen not only 
to this visit and to the reception they met witi, but to the very 
existence of a workingmen’s delegation, freely elected by the 
workmen of Imperial Paris. 

The historians of the International Society are in the habit 
of considering this French visit to London as the true origin of 
the association. Yet we know that the plan of an international 
league was not even alluded to during that visit, that the 
speeches delivered on the occasion contained nothing but an 
exchange of compliments and friendly assurances, and, what is 
more characteristic still, that the trades-unions themselves had 
nothing to do with the reception of the French guests and were 
not even represented in the Reception Committee. This looks 
as if these international courtesies had been due to the initia- 
tive of some outsiders or amateurs not belonging to the trades- 
unions; and who knows how long the latter would have con- 
tinued to stand aloof and to ignore or to resist the new senti- 
ment of international brotherhood, had not the revolution of 
taste been accompanied by another movement whose influence 
could reach the workingmen only through those who were 
willing to become their leaders and capable of imparting to 
them what they lacked most, the power of initiative ? 

The agency producing this intellectual movement in England 
was Auguste Comte’s so-called Positive Philosophy; a philoso- 
phy which applies the strictly scientific methods hitherto fol- 
lowed in the exact sciences to all other intellectual pursuits, — to 
history, politics, and social science. Comte maintained that the 
scientific method could have no limitations. But he took not 
only the method, but a'so its results for granted, thereby mak- 
ing the method superfluous, and instead of seeking, and making 
others seek, the truth, he became at once the high-priest of a 
dogma. One must be a born Frenchman to worship Comte’s 
new deity, Humanity. The goddess Reason of the first Revolu- 
tion was far more godlike and adorable than her Comtean 
hypostasis, which even in France never obtained the honors of 
public worship,— the ‘ Synthetical Festival” prescribed by 
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Comte in his system of social worship, having (as far as we 
know) never been celebrated on any jour de Pan. The relig- 
ious sentiment being very strong in Comte, his atheism was a 
reticent non-affirmation rather than a negation, and differed from 
the antitheism of other atheists. His doctrine of humanity, too, 
when stripped of the ritualistic nonsense that hangs around it, 
will be found a very rational one. Humanity, though never 
perfect, is ever perfectible, and this perfectibility can well be 
raised to the rank of something superhuman or divine. When 
it becomes man’s highest aim and is pointed out as implying 
all our duties, we not only obtain a perfect code of morality, 
but may obtain, what Christianity has not given us, a scientific 
system of ethics. We should then have found a common 
ground for all men, on which all intellects might exert their 
powers, and all hearts gratify their cravings. Comtism thus 
freed from its dogmatics would become, like Freemasonry, 
acceptable to all, even to disbelievers, and repelling none but 
the wicked. A social philosophy proclaiming “ Love as the Prin- 
ciple, Order as the Basis, and Progress as the End,” cannot be 
attacked and need not be defended. 

But it may be asked, what has all this to do with the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association? At first sight, very lit- 
tle. Yet all the principal leaders of the working classes in 
England are avowed Comtists, and their pleadings for thie 
workman’s cause are not only founded on arguments supposed 
to be peculiar to Positivism, but often expressed in terms bor- 
rowed from Comte’s phraseology. Such a coalition of French 
philosophy and English socialism cannot have been the result 
of chance. And if the essential features of the two doctrines 
have been blended so easily, it is more than probable that the 
non-essential features of the former will, in their turn, exercise 
a more or less deranging influence on the latter. Comtism 
always had a strange fascination for the English mind. Comte’s 
Cours de Philosophie Positive, which was translated into Eng- 
lish by Miss Martineau, had a remarkable success in England, 
and soon enjoyed what we would call a secret popularity. The 
author being an unbeliever, and yet intensely religious, neither 
Churchmen nor sceptics had much to say against him. More- 
over, Comtism had the recommendation of being French, a 
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nouveauté de Paris of great originality, and it had the addi- 
tional advantage of being, though French and though philoso- 
phy, quite free from any revolutionary taint. In the Preface 
to his “ Positive Religion ” Comte says: ‘* We come forward to 
deliver the Western world from an anarchical democracy and 
from a retrograde aristocracy. . . .. In fact we sociocrats * 
are as little democratical as we are aristocratical. . . . . Our 
official conservatives are behindhand, it is true, and yet the 
mere revolutionist seems to me still more alien to the true 
spirit of the time.” 

It is clear that if Comte’s doctrine was socialistic, it was 
socialism in the garb of conservative respectability. Pour 
détruire, il faut remplacer. Doomed aristocracy was at once 
to be replaced, society at once to be indemnified for the loss 
by a new hierarchy, closely resembling that of the Roman 
Church, which was to maintain order in the world. Comte 
dreaded anarchy more than anything else. Both liberty and 
equality were to be sacrificed to the principle of order, and fra- 
ternity, under the new name of “ altruism,” was to take their 
place. 

That a certain positivism pre-existed in England is undenia- 
ble, as it existed even in Germany where Comte’s name is but 
little known and where his doctrine would hardly be called 
philosophy. Men like J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer are posi- 
tivists, without professing to be Comtists. But M. Laugel (in 
an article published in the Revue des Deux Mondes of Febru- 
ary 15, 1864) seems to have no difficulty in tracing the influ- 
ence of Comte even in the writings of Mr. Mill, and especially 
in those of Mr. Buckle. Professor Huxley, too, admits (in an 
article quoted in the * Beehive” of November 4, 1871) “ that 
he is indebted to Comte for the conviction which I shall 
always be thankful to him for awakening in me, that the or- 
ganization of society upon a new and purely scientific basis is 
not only practicable, but is the only political object much worth 
fighting for.””. Again, Professor Beesley, one of the most active 
and eloquent leaders of the socialistic movement, in a lecture 
delivered in May, 1868, to a meeting of trades-union men, 
attacked productive co-operation on the ground that it was 


* We are not responsible for the hybrid word. 
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based on the joint-stock principle, and recommended unionism 
as the only means of “ keeping the capitalist up to his duty, 
until a redigious influence shall have been organized which will 
produce the same result.” This “ religious influence ” is to 
eradicate “ jealousy and personal rivalry,”’ and to induce “ for- 
getfulness of self and readiness to obey rather than eagerness 
to command.”” Moses, the finest “ theocratic type,” was ready 
(the Professor continues) to be blotted out of God’s book, so 
that the humblest and lowest of his people might enter the 
promised land. And Danton, when reminded of his “ repu- 
tation,” asked, “‘ What is that? Blighted be my name, but 
let France be free.” We quote these passages as good in- 
stances of Comtean phraseology. Professor Beesley’s lecture 
was published in the “ Fortnightly Review,” whose editor is a 
Comtist, and headed with the following quotation from Comte : 
“The working class is not, properly speaking, a class at all, 
but constitutes the body of society. From it proceed the va- 
rious special classes which we may regard as organs necessary 
to that body.”” Two other lectures were delivered to the work- 
men of the unions in the spring of the same year, 1868, one by 
Mr. Congreve, the translator of Comte’s “* Catechism of Positiv- 
ism,” and author of the “* System of Positive Philosophy ” and of 
the “ System of Positive Politics” ; the other by Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, the well-known apologist of the Paris Commune, and 
an able contributor to the “ Fortnightly Review,” mentioned 
above. 

Further proofs are hardly required to show that the doc- 
trines of the French philosopher were spreading fast among 
the literary men of England; that they were persistently 
preached by these to the workingmen of the trades-unions ; that 
Comtism, subordinating everything, even liberty and patriot- 
ism, to the paramount claims of humanity, furnished the most 
appropriate framework for any scheme of international alliance, 
but more particularly among those who are now arrayed against 
each other as working rivals in times of peace, as fighting ene- 
mies in times of war; and that the intimate connection which 
exists between the spread of Comtism in England and the 
origin and growth of the International Association is more than 
an historical concidence, — a logical collegation. 
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Many learned and literary men, and many others who had 
nothing but wealth and leisure to devote to the cause of Posi- 
tivism, had volunteered to become the protectors of the work- 
ingmen. Not that the latter had ever solicited anybody’s pro- 
tection, but they sadly wanted both leaders and instructors. 
Their initiative had never gone beyond the narrow sphere of 
the trades-union, and their knowledge and range of ideas 
seemed subject to the same limitations. The minute division 
of labor which English manufacturers had long carried to an ex- 
cess had cramped and lamed the workman’s faculties. What 
can we expect of a man who is doomed to make pins’ heads and 
nothing but pins’ heads all his life, or of his companion who 
sharpens the points from morning till night? Such men be- 
come slaves, not only of their employer, but of each other, since 
they cannot get on alone in life. Five or six of them make a 
man, one might say. How can we wonder that in their ac- 
quired onesidedness they have trained themselves to feel but 
one want, higher wages, and to wield but one weapon, the 
strike ! 

They knew, however, the shortcomings of that weapon. 
They knew that it sometimes cuts the cutter. For, had not 
the great builders’ strike of 1859 been a failure, notwithstand- 
ing its magnitude and long duration? They felt the want of a 
safer and more powerful weapon. But unable to invent one 
themselves, they became ready listeners to those who had vol- 
unteered to enlighten and to instruct them, and in whose be- 
nevolence and superior knowledge they had good reason to 
believe. Their fashionable and accomplished protectors dis- 
played an extraordinary activity. Hardly a week passed with- 
out some meeting, lecture, or conference being held. Even 
cabmen’s clubs and reading-rooms were founded. Pampblets 
were written and distributed by the thousand, as if they were 
religious tracts. Occasionally the magazines and some of the 
daily papers were pressed into service, but very soon special 
papers were founded for the exclusive advocacy of the working- 
man’s cause. Of these we will mention only the “ Beehive,” of 
London, appearing twice a week, the ** Co-operator,” a weekly 
paper, of Manchester, and the ‘* Social Economist,” also a co-op- 
erative review, which, stanch to its principles, transferred its 
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funds and all its hands to a newly formed North of England 
Printing Society, to avoid journalistic rivalry as something 
“ hurtful to co-operative reputation.” Mr. Bradlaugh’s “ Na- 
tional Reformer ” (a free-thought journal) and some respectable 
old papers like the Birmingham “ Western Post” and the Lon- 
don “ Eastern Post” willingly opened their columns to the ad- 
vocates of the new cause ; and, among the quarterly magazines, 
the “* Westminster Review ” (chiefly inspired, if not edited, by 
Mr. Mill) became the most dignified, though not the most pop- 
ular, champion of the new movement. 

The workingmen have reason to regret that as soon as the 
labor question was raised and publicly discussed, two other 
questions cropped up quite suddenly, — the question of political 
reform and the religious dilemma of “ free thought or ritu- 
alism,” which distracted and divided the attention of the 
public, and overtaxed the energies of the socialistic leaders, 
who were ambitious men, and could not see a fire without 
having an ironin it. Although the political and the socialist 
movements were closely connected, the franchise being in this 
case a political means for a socialistic end, the multiplicity of 
‘“‘ questions ’’ may well have retarded the work of the interna- 
tional propaganda, which ought to have led more rapidly to tan- 
gible results. All the elements necessary for the great interna- 
tional phenomenon were ready, — the solid organization of the 
trades-unions, the denationalization of English taste, the cos- 
mopolitan spirit of the new philosophy, and the socialistic pro- 
clivities of the German emigrants. Nothing, it would seem, 
was wanting but the quickening flash of opportunity, that 
might impel these germs to burst forth into one new existence. 

There is something humorous, nay, almost ludicrous, in the 
fact that that opportunity was furnished by the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863. The International Association and the labor 
question have as much to do with the Polish insurrection as 
the Franco-German war of 1870 had to do with the Hohen- 
zollern candidature to the Spanish throne. Yet the incidental 
conyection cannot be denied. Our intellectual atmosphere is, 
like the physical atmosphere, loaded with the ingredients for 
clouds: they float about, invisible and isolated, until they can 
gather round some eminence of personality, or impinge upon 
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some stubborn fact. Then they become visible. The cloud 
itself becomes a fact and starts on its career, to spend itself, as 
the case may be, in fertilizing showers or in devastating hail- 
storms. 

The Parisian Democrats, knowing that their sympathies for 
Poland would have less weight with the Emperor than the sup- 
posed anti-Polish counsels of the British government, wanted 
to induce the English Democrats to exercise the necessary 
pressure on Lord Palmerston. And for this purpose they 
availed themselves of those channels of intercourse which had 
quite recently been opened between the working classes of the 
two countries. The Parisian workshops were invited by the 
Democrats to send a deputation of workmen to London for the 
special purpose of inducing the London workmen to convene 
public meetings in favor of Poland. How these men carried 
out their mission is not known, their movements being masked 
by the far more conspicuous movements of the Polish emi- 
grants, who, being better linguists, and having to advocate their 
own cause, occupied a more prominent position in society as 
well as on the platform. When, however, on the 22d July, 
1863, a public meeting in favor of Poland was held in St. 
James’s Hall, the French deputation unexpectedly stepped on 
the platform, and having announced the object of their mission, 
were enthusiastically cheered. They were invited to meet the 
chairman and his friends next day at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey, 
and it was then and there that the establishment of an inter- 
national league of workingmen was, for the first time, seriously 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. George Odger, a shoemaker, who had been long before 
the public, and who was known to have been the founder and 
chairman of a ‘ Trades-Unionist, Manhood Suffrage, and Vote 
by Ballot Association,” in 1860, very ably explained that if 
labor was to be effectually protected against the encroachments 
of capital, this could only be done through an international 
compact, which would make it impossible for capitalists and 
employers to apply to foreign labor markets in case gf a 
strike. His French friends admitted that, but urged the 
necessity of confining their efforts, for the moment, to the 
liberation of Poland. The two things had nothing to do with 
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each other. But Mr. Odger was not the man to be daunted by 
such trifling difficulties. The opportunity was far too precious 
to be lost. He wanted the co-operation of the French work- 
men, and something of it he was determined to secure on the 
spot. Like a clever, single-minded, yet not narrow-minded 
man, he at once made room on his platform for anything his 
French friends desired to put upon it. And it is owing to this 
circumstance that we see the figure of Poland on it, remaining 
for more than a year by the side of the British workman, — an 
awkward juxtaposition rather than a group. 

The practical result of the Bell Inn meeting was that a com- 
mittee of five was appointed, and that Mr. Odger, being one of 
the five, was charged with the drawing up of an address to the 
workingmen of France. 

Mr. Odger deserves credit for the able manner in which he 
acquitted himself of this task. There is something Ciceronian 
in the arrangement of his arguments. To fix the attention of 
his French readers, he begins with Poland; but instead of 
dwelling on the best means for its liberation, he deduces from 
its subjection the necessity of an international alliance, not, 
indeed, of governments, but of peoples. 

“ Let there be a gathering together of representatives from France, 
Italy, Germany, Poland, England. ... . Let us have our congresses, 
let us discuss the questions on which the peace of nations depends. .... 
This would clear the way for honorable men with comprehensive minds 
to come forth to legislate for the rights of the many, and not for the 
privileges of the few. .... A fraternity of peoples,” he goes on to 
say, “ is highly necessary for the cause of labor; for we find that when- 
ever we attempt to better our social condition by reducing the hours of 
toil or by raising the price of our labor, our employers threaten us 
with bringing over Frenchmen, Germans, Belgians, and others, to 
do our work at a reduced rate of wages; and .... this has been 
done, not from any desire to injure us, but from a want of system- 
atic communication between the industrious classes of all countries. 

. We hope to bring up the wage of the ill-paid to as near a 
a ai as possible with that of those who are better remunerated, and not 
to allow our employers to play us off one against the other, and so 
drag us down to the lowest possible condition.” 


Rather more than a year elapsed before the arrival of the 
French reply, the delay being due to the difficulty the Paris 
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workmen seem to have had in scraping together the necessary 
funds for the outfit of a new embassy to London. Like the 
English address, the French reply began with Poland. But 
the insurrection having in the mean time been stifled, the 
writer, being under the depressing yet calming influence of an 
accomplished fact, seems to have felt unable to dwell on the 
subject, and turned abruptly to the labor question, whose 
urgency could no longer be denied. The signers of the docu- 
ment declare war “against the financial and industrial aris- 
tocracy, against division of labor, and against free-trade when 
unrestricted by the solidarity of laborers.” They point out to 
their fellow-workmen the danger of allowing their small savy- 
ings to accumulate in the hands of the future aristocracy. 
** Moved by a charitable feeling and by a desire to protect us, 
whether we wish it or not, they have a thousand ingenious 
ways of taking from the workman his small capital, instead of 
exciting his initiative for his own benefit. The division of 
labor tends to make of each workman a piece of mechanism in 
the hands of the great lords of industry. . . . . Through the 
want of professional education, science has become the privilege 
of capital; ... . and free-trade, without the solidarity of 
laborers, will engender industrial serfdom more implacable and 
more fatal to humanity than that which our fathers overthrew 
in the days of our Revolution.” 

While this document was being prepared, the London com- 
mittee, feeling sure of their success in Paris, made strenuous 
efforts to secure the adhesion of the leading workmen and 
socialists of other countries. Easy though this was, it entailed 
a great loss of time, and more than a twelvemonth had passed 
before a new meeting, and this time a truly international meet- 
ing, could be appointed. It was on the 28th September, 1864, 
that the London committee met to receive their foreign guests 
in St. Martin’s Hall. Professor Beesley presided, and every- 
thing was done to impart a certain solemnity to the meeting. 
The assembly, though small, was in a certain sense an inter- 
national workingmen’s parliament. Yet, with the exception 
of the French deputation, it was not a representative assembly. 
Its members were self-appointed missionaries. Even the Eng- 
lish committee had no mandate from the trades-unions. Only 
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the French guests, having come to London at the expense of 
the workmen of Paris, could boast of being both their repre- 
sentatives and their ambassadors. At all events, the meeting 
had the dignity of a constituent assembly, and its date, the 
28th September, 1864, is not unjustly considered as the real 
birthday of the International Association. 

The first step was the appointment of a Central Committee, 
consisting of workingmen of the different countries represented, 
which was to draw up a provisional code of regulations and a 
declaration of principles, both to be submitted to an interna- 
tional congress which, it was hoped, would be held next year 
at Brussels. The Central Committee, which was bound to re- 
side permanently in London, installed itself at No. 18 Greek 
Street, Soho, where it held its first sitting on Wednesday, the 
5th October, 1864. It consisted of twenty-seven English, two 
French, one Swiss, two German members, two members for 
Italy, and one for Poland. Fifteen new members being added 
in the course of the week, the committee became a body of 
fifty. Mr. Odger was elected President, Mr. Wheeler, Treas- 
prer,.and Mr. Cremer, General Secretary. It was agreed that 
these three offices should remain in the hands of English 
workingmen, but that there should be one Corresponding Sec- 
retary for every nationality represented in the committee. Le 
Lubez, being a good linguist, was elected Secretary for France, 
Dr. Marx for Germany, Hermann Jung for Switzerland, Major 
Wolff for Italy, and Holthorp for Poland. Of the other mem- 
bers of the Central Committee we need mention only Facey, 
Goddard, Howell, Lucraft, Weston, Eccarius, and Bosquet, as 
those whose names occur most frequently in the annals of the 
International Society. Tolain, an equally celebrated leader, 
did not belong to the Central Committee of 1864. 

Considering the difficulties which this motley and polyglot 
assembly must have had to contend with in their deliberations, 
we cannot but admire the political tact they showed at the very 
outset. They began by declaring themselves incompetent to 
deal with all questions involving a consideration of local or , 
national politics. Aiming at universality, and wishing their 
principles to take root in the old monarchies of Europe as well 
as in the republics of the New World, they deprecated all polit- 
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ical conspiracy and renounced all schemes which could be car- 
ried out only by secret societies. 

The English members of the committee had a special diffi- 
culty to deal with. They stood outside the trades-unions, and, 
therefore, outside the great bulk of the working classes of 
England. How could they come forward to advocate the cause 
of the working classes, or to speak in their name? Might not 
the trades-unions have denounced them as officious and obtru- 
sive amateurs? Moreover, the growth of the International 
Association depended mainly on centralization of power, and 
therefore either on the spontaneous co-operation of the inde- 
pendent trades-unions, or on their formal resignation of auton- 
omy. And the trades-unions being notoriously proud of their 
autonomies, the new association seemed as impossible with the 
trades-unions as it was impossible without them. The Central 
Committee, however, was prudent enough to avoid even the 
appearance of rivalry or opposition, assuring these powerful 
bodies that the English branch of the International Association 
would never aspire to be more than a federation of all the ex- 
isting unions and trade societies, whose special institutions 
would, under all circumstances, be respected and left intact. 

With regard to the rules of the society and the declaration 
of principles, there was some dissension in the sub-committee, 
which had to discuss these matters. After having rejected two 
papers as being either too long or too “ theoretical,” they agreed 
on adopting a third, which its principal author, Dr. Marx, had 
submitted to the Central Committee on the 1st of November. 
From its long preamble we can quote only the most character- 
istic expressions. It points out the difference between “ the 
political economy of the middle classes ”’ founded on the “ blind 
rule of supply and demand,” and * the political economy of the 
working classes’ founded on “ social production,” controlled 
by “ social foresight.” It speaks in high terms of admiration 
of the co-operative movement, not so much of the co-operation 
for consumption as of that for production, the co-operative 
factories affording a proof that production on a large scale is 
possible without the existence of a class of masters, and it 
expresses a conviction that “all hired labor, like slave and serf 
labor, is but a transitory form destined to disappear before 
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associated labor.” In order to shorten the present period of 
transition, it exhorts the working classes to exercise a strong 
pressure on their political rulers, and, wherever that is imprac- 
ticable, to watch their diplomacy and to denounce their in- 
trigues as “* immoral and mischievous.” 

The Declaration of Principles runs as follows : — 


“ Considering that the emancipation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes themselves; that the struggle for 
the emancipation of the working classes means, not a strugg!e for class 
privileges, but for equal rights and duties and the abolition of all class 
rule; that the economical subjection of the man of labor to the mo- 
nopolizer of the means of labor, — that is, the sources of life, — lies at 
the bottom of servitude in all its forms, of all social misery, mental 
degradation, and political dependence ; that the economical emanci- 
pation of the working classes is, therefore, the great end, to which every 
political movement ought to be subordinate as a means ; that all efforts 
aiming at that great end have hitherto failed from the want of solidarity 
between the manifold divisions of labor in each country, and from the 
absence of a fraternal bond of union between the working classes of 
different countries; that the emancipation of labor is neither a local 
nor a national, but a social problem, embracing all countries in which 
modern society exists, and depending for its solution on the concurrence, 
practical and theoretical, of the most advanced countries; that the 
present revival of the working classes in the most industrious countries 
of Europe, while it raises a new hope, gives solemn warning against a 
relapse into the old errors, and calls for the immediate combination of 
the still disconnected movements ; — for these reasons the undersigned 
members of the committee holding its powers by resolution of the pub- 
lic meeting held on September 28, 1864, at St. Martin’s Hall, London, 
have taken the steps necessary for founding the International Working- 
men’s Association. They declare that the International Association, 
and all societies and individuals adhering to it, will acknowledge truth, 
justice, and morality as the basis of their conduct towards each other 
and towards all men, without regard to color, creed, or nationality, 
They hold it the duty of a man to claim the rights of a man anda 
citizen, not only for himself, but for every man who does his duty. Vo 
rights without duties, no duties without rights. And in this spirit they 
have drawn up the following provisional rules of the International 


” 


Association. .... 


These rules need not be quoted in extenso. The principal 
paragraphs enacted, that a general Congress should meet once 
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a year; that the executive power should be vested in a Central 
Council yearly appointed by the Congress, but having power 
to add new members to its board; that the Central Council 
should form an internal agency between the different associa- 
tions, so that the workingmen in one country may be con- 
stantly informed of the movements of their class in every other 
country; that questions of general interest mooted in one 
society should be ventilated in all, and, when immediate prac- 
tical steps are needed, as, for instance, in case of international 
quarrels, the action of the associated societies should be sim- 
ultaneous and uniform; that until the meeting of the first 
Congress the Central Committee should act as Provisional 
Central Council ; that any member of the International Asso- 
ciation, on removing his domicile from one country to another, 
should receive the fraternal support of the associated working- 
men, and that the workingmen’s societies joining the Interna- 
tional Association should preserve their institutions intact. 

After having unanimously adopted this constitution, the In- 
ternational Assembly closed its session towards the end of the 
year 1864. 

Like apostles of a new creed these men went forth into the 
world, each returning to his own country, to his own workshop, 
to spread the good tidings and to scatter the new seed. Their 
success, however, was less rapid than might have been ex- 
pected. The French delegates hastened, on their arrival in 
Paris, to inform the Emperor of the results of their meeting 
at St. Martin’s Hall, and urged M. Rouher to furnish them 
with the necessary means for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Branch Society in Paris. It is believed that the request 
was granted, and that the Imperial government continued, for 
some time, to subsidize this society. The incident is highly 
characteristic of the giver as well as of the petitioners. The 
first thing a Frenchman thinks of is an appeal to his govern- 
ment, as though he could do nothing without its help. And 
yet, though subsidized by government, the Paris association 
was, of all the workmen’s societies of Europe, the only one 
that failed to pay, for nearly two years, its contribution to the 
International exchequer of London. Whether Napoleon took a 
purely philosophical interest in the new phenomenon, or whether 
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he courted popularity with the working classes by becoming 
their patron, as he had courted popularity with the rural popu- 
lation by becoming the protector of the Pope, we do not care 
to decide. At any rate, he treated the matter with his ha- 
bitual unsteadiness. And thinking perhaps, with Goethe, that 
it was easier to confound and to bewilder people than to satisfy 
them, he stroked the animal before striking it. For, immedi- 
ately after the great bronze-moulders’ strike of Paris (by or- 
ganizing which, the International Association was erroneously 
supposed to have tested the working order of its own organiza- 
tion), the friendly attitude of the Imperial government changed 
suddenly into open hostility. The Paris section was no longer 
permitted to publish manifestoes or pamphlets, or to receive 
those published abroad. Its foreign correspondence, and, 
among other things, eight hundred packets containing copies 
of the Rules of the International Association, were seized by the 
Imperial police,* and the society was so closely watched that it 
was forced to become, in a measure at least, a secret society. 
Difficulties of a very different kind retarded the progress of 
the new movement in England. The Italian society residing 
in London, and the German “ Arbeiter Bildungs Verein,” had 
joined the International without a moment’s hesitation. But 
the English trades-unions were anything but eager to do so, 
and many other societies, when invited by special deputations 
to adhere to the new compact, replied evasively, or asked for 
‘time to consider.” It should also be remembered that the 
year 1865, being fraught with the germs of the political events 
of 1856, was no favorable time for the furtherance of schemes 
founded on international fraternity. Denmark, Prussia, and 
Austria were debating over the Holstein question, the oid 
Bund was threatened with collapse, Italy was coveting Venetia 
and building ironclads, and the peace of France was nothing 
better than a pax Romana; while England, the only comfort- 
able head-quarters of the International army, was all astir with 
the Reform agitation, which was the more prejudicial to the 
socialistic movement, as, in the opinion of many, the exten- 
sion of the political franchise to the workingmen embraced and 


* These papers were restored a year later, in consequence of the intercession 
of Lord Cowley, the English Ambassador at Paris. 
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implied everything the International Society could reasonably 
desire. Not fewer than fourteen members of the Central Com- 
mittee were also members of the Council of the Reform 
League; and although the men of the Reform League were 
serving, unconsciously, the workman’s cause, even without 
belonging to any workmen’s association, the interests of the 
newly organized and not yet consolidated society suffered indi- 
rectly from this state of things, and the slightest appearance 
of neglect or indifference on the part of the committee-men 
was apt to produce an unfavorable impression on many foreign 
members who knew and cared but little about English politics 
and English Reform. 

Nor was this all. The Italian members of the Council, who, 
it would seem, could not live long in London without feeling 
the powerful influence of Mazzini, began suddenly to look upon 
the whole movement from a new point of view. And their 
conversion was so rapid and so complete, that they withdrew 
from the committee altogether. 

Le Lubez, too, resigned his post, though his reasons were 
personal only, not doctrinal. He had-appointed Lefort, a good 
penman, to defend the cause of the society in the French papers. 
But the workmen of Paris repudiated the patronage of a man 
whom they considered as a “ bourgeois republican,” and, what 
was worse, they denied the right of the London Council to 
interfere with what they called their own affairs. The Council, 
respecting their autonomy, decided against Le Lubez, and the 
latter, resenting the disavowal, withdrew. 

More untoward, however, than all this was the passing of 
an Alien Act in Belgium, which prevented the meeting of a 
workingmen’s congress in Brussels. In lieu of the intended 
congress, a conference was held in London in September, 1865, 
where, however, no very important business could be trans- 
acted, the Continent being represented by only ten delegates. 
Here the spectre of Poland appears once more on the platform. 
But it was for the last time. The French delegates, coming 
from a paradise of forbidden fruits, begged to be excused from 
all political discussions, and yielded only to Mr. Odger’s argu- 
ments, who maintained that in consideration of the historical 
connection between the cause of Poland and the origin of their 
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society, the conference was in honor bound neither to abandon 
nor to ignore it. It was agreed that the first International 
Congress should meet at Geneva in September, 1866, and it 
was decided, though only after a long and animated discussion, 
that the right of voting and of speaking at the Congress 
should not be granted to “ individual members ”’ or to persons 
not belonging to any trade society, but only to delegates elected 
by affiliated societies, and therefore only to persons owning a 
twofold responsibility and a twofold allegiance to the working 
class. 

The Congress of Geneva was opened on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1866. Although a good many trades-unions had joined 
the International Association in the course of the year, only 
seven delegates from England were present. The French soci- 
eties had sent seventeen, and thirty-six were Swiss. Among 
the London delegates was one Frenchman, Eugéne Dupont, 
who represented the French workmen residing in London ; the 
other six were Carter, Cremer, Eccarius, Jung, Lawrence, and 
Odger, five of whom were really no delegates at all, having been 
appointed by the council at the request of various societies 
which could either not spare a deputy from their own ranks, or 
could not find among them a man of sufficient capacity for 
such a task. 

The principal questions discussed at Geneva were, the sta- 
listics of wages, the reduction of the hours of labor, and co-op- 
eration. The tone and manner in which they were discussed 
are by no means discreditable to this first parliament of work- 
ingmen ; and if any one were to doubt the usefulness of such 
assemblies, we would advise him to read, for instance, the 
debate on the eight-hours movement, published, like all the 
Geneva debates, in the “ London Imternational Courier” of 
1566. It is interesting to compare the English, the French, 
and the Swiss arguments on this subject, and to observe how 
easily ignorance and confusion can be cleared away by a frank 
exchange of ideas. The Swiss, in objecting to a reduction of 
working hours on economical grounds, were perfectly right, 
and so were the French in objecting to it on the ground: of in- 
dividual freedom. But such, of course, were not the proper 
grounds to stand upon at a socialistic congress, or in a society 
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whose very essence it is to recognize a higher principle than 
either economy or liberty. 

With regard to co-operation, which had been so highly rec- 
ommended in the Declaration of Principles, and which had 
given rise to unreasonable expectations on the part of consumers 
and producers alike, the opinions of the workingmen assem- 
bled at Geneva had evidently undergone a considerable change. 
They acknowledged the principle, but expressed their convic- 
tion that no good whatever could come from co-operation, unless 
it were applied universally or on a gigantic scale, and signifi- 
cantly added, that * to transform capitalist society and to con- 
vert social production into one large system of free co-opera- 
tive labor, general social changes are required which cannot be 
realized except by the transfer of the organized forces of so- 
ciety, that is to say, of the state power from capitalists and 
landlords to the producers themselves.” 

Among many other resolutions, one was passed in favor of 
direct taxation, and a gentle admonition was administered to 

“the English trades-unions, many of which seemed to persist 
in their sullen passivity and apparent indifference for interna- 
tional interests. 

During the four years following the Congress of Geneva, the 
history of the International Association runs, so to speak, in 
three different channels. We have the history of its ideas, 
the history of its propaganda, and the history of its strikes. 
The growth of its ideas and the elasticity of its principles 
will be best understood from its parliamentary history, or from 
the successive debates of its congresses and conferences. 
The history of its propaganda shows us the intellectual phases 
and degrees of receptivity among the working classes of the 
different countries, and the history of its strikes, which appar- 
ently forms the whole of its outward history, will give us an 
idea both of its power and of its ethics, and at the same time 
of the power and ethics of the masters and of the political 
rulers. It would be well if the historians of the International 
Association would arrange their materials in this manner. 
We cannot, however, follow this plan here, and must content 
ourselves with a general outline and a eursory review of the 
progress made by the society in the principal industrial coun- 
tries of Europe and America. 
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In a certain sense the history of this period may, indeed, be 
regarded as being a history of strikes, for many of which the 
International Association is morally responsible. But it is a 
mistake to believe that strikes are directly ordered by the 
Council of the society. Many masters and many governments 
have fallen into this error, and have been haunted by visions 
of International emissaries, as if the workingmen could have no 
grievance of their own. It is not the mot d’ordre which the 
workmen receive from the International Council, but the gen- 
eral method of concerted action, the means for concerting it, 
and sometimes the means for sustaining it. In case of a lock- 
out, for instance, the workmen have only to telegraph to the 
central office in London, which immediately sends a warning 
to all European workmen concerned in the matter, not to ac- 
cept any offers from the challenging employer or from his 
agents, and even societies not affiliated to the International 
League can avail themselves of this protection, which is never 
refused. 

To order and to subsidize strikes would have been utterly 
impossible for the society, certainly during the first year of 
its existence, which nevertheless was a year of strikes. Its 
financial distress was so great in 1867, that the Reports of the 
Geneva Congress, containing the ratified Constitution of the 
League, could neither be translated nor printed (except in a 
newspaper whose editor volunteered to do it gratuitously), the 
society having only twenty-three francs in its exchequer. It 
is difficult to understand why the question of funds had been 
allowed to remain in abeyance so long, and why no common 
tariff of admission fees and yearly contributions had been 
agreed upon even before the London Conference of 1865. At 
Geneva the yearly contribution was fixed at thirty centimes, 
which had subsequently to be reduced to five centimes ; but the 
rates varied, it seems, in different countries, as we hear, for in- 
stance, of a tax of ten centimes per annum levied by the Paris 
section on its members. The English trade societies, on join- 
ing the League in a body, paid an entrance fee of five shillings, 
after which it was left to their generosity to assist the General 
Council by voluntary contributions. 

This state of things, however, does not seem to have lasted 
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long. The distress so bitterly complained of in the Reports of 
the Congress of Lausanne (held in Septemberg 1867) no longer 
occupied the attention of the next congress, held at Brussels 
in September, 1868, and we have many other reasons to infer 
that, by that time, the society had entered upon a new era of 
prosperity and power. Like an avalanche, it grew slowly and 
imperceptibly in the beginning of its career, but as soon as it 
began visibly to gain in size and strength, even the rate of its 
increase increased from day to day, while the obstacles it had 
to overcome either remained stationary or increased only suf- 
ficiently to stimulate its growth and to enhance its importance. 

In France, twenty-six societies had adhered to the Interna- 
tional League by the end of 1867, and formed sections of it. 
Since the war between Prussia and Austria, the International, 
and, therefore, anti-Chauvinistic spirit of these societies had ex- 
cited more than ever the jealousy and ill-will of the Imperial 
government. All workmen’s meetings were prohibited or 
otherwise rendered impossible, and a little later, when the In- 
ternational Bureau of Paris had joined the London Council 
in a protest (ultra crepidam, it seems) against the execu- 
tion of some Fenian prisoners, Napoleon, being anxious to 
oblige the British government, ordered the offices of the 
Bureau de Paris to be searched by the police under the pretext 
that they had become the head-quarters of Fenianism. As no 
incriminating papers could be found, the members of the bu- 
reau were indicted for being the heads of a “ non-authorized 
society of more than twenty persons,” and on this plea the 
bureau was closed, its papers confiscated, and its nine mem- 
bers sent to prison. At the Congress of Brussels a letter was 
read, dated “*S* Pélagic,” in which they explained their in- 
voluntary absence. 

It need hardly be mentioned that these proceedings of the 
Imperial government, though apparently successful, were in 
reality failures. The good-will of the working classes, which 
was obviously more essential than the gratitude of England 
to the stability of a throne founded on plebiscitary right, 
was irretrievably lost to the Imperial government. The Ple- 
biscite of 1870, which went against the Emperor in all the 
large towns and in the manufacturing districts, was a remote 
consequence and an unequivocal proof of this estrangément. 
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But the workmen had to suffer more from their own masters 


than from their political ruler. It ig well known that many 
manufacturers disapproved of the Emperor’s free-trade policy, 
and were smarting under the commercial treaty with England. 
The cotton-spinners of the Département de la Somme were 
right in considering the question whether it was possible to 
undersell their English rivals. The rate of wages being lower 
in France than in England, competition was possible, provided 
the quality of the French goods could be made equal or 
superior to that of the English goods, and the masters were 
ready to suffer a slight reduction of profits. They met at 
Amiens to discuss the matter, but came to the conclusion 
that by reducing the workmen’s wages instead of their own 
profits, they would obtain the desired end in a manner far 
more agreeable to themselves. Nobody can say anything 
against their logic or their arithmetic. But they went a little 
further, and argued that the wages of their unfortunate work- 
men might be reduced to such a level as would enable the 
masters to beat the English not only in France, but in England 
itself. And such a commercial invasion of England would not 
only be profitable to the ingenuous invaders, but also flattering 
to the workmen, who (they thought) would be French enough 
and patriotic enough to swallow the bitter pill of low wages 
when silvered with such prospects of glory. 

The result of this brilliant scheme was the strike of Sotte- 
ville-lez-Rouen, one of the classical strikes of France. The 
workmen struck work in December, 1868, and it was only after 
having exhausted all their means of resistance that the work- 
men’s committee of Rouen applied to the International Council 
of London for aid. Subsidies were promised, but owing to the 
distress just then prevailing in the manufacturing districts of 
England, the necessary funds could not be raised at once, and 
when, at last, they were forthcoming, the workmen of Rouen, 
unable to hold out any longer, had given in. Two things fol- 
low from this: first, that the strike of Sotteville had not been 
ordered by the International Council ; and secondly, that at the 
end of 1868, the International Society had no funds for sub- 
sidizing a large strike. For, if such funds had existed, their 
employment on this occasion would have served the double 
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purpose of supporting the claims of the French workmen, and 
of securing the English workmen against the more practicable 
and less Quixotic part of the Rouen programme. When the 
Normandy workmen had become aware that they could not yet 
rely on the International Council for aid, in sudden emergencies, 
they organized, without delay, trades-unions among themselves, 
and, what they had not done before, formally joined the Inter- 
national Association. 

In the same manner, the strikes of Lyons, an account of 
which may be found in the Report of the General Council, read 
on September 7, 1869, at the Congress of Bale, show that it 
was not the International Society which led the workmen to 
strike work, but that it was the strike which led them to join 
the International Society. 

In the strike of St. Etienne, which began on the 11th June, 
1869, we have a typical specimen of the bloody strike. Here 
the intervention of the soldiery led to what the workingmen 
like to call the massacre de la Ricamerie, in which twelve 
workmen, two women, and one child were killed, and many 
others wounded. When miners on strike find the mine 
guarded by soldiers, they have, strictly speaking, no right to 
complain, the mine not being theirs. Moreover, the Report of 
the General Council says that there were sixty miners “ de- 
sirous to converse with those who were in the pit” ; and as it 
does not tell us who the persons in the pit were, we must suppose 
that they were resistent workmen, unwilling to join the strikers, 
and, for that reason placed, like the mines themselves, under 
military protection. This protection, which is legally right and 
politically necessary, looks illegitimate from a socialistic point 
of view. It certainly is dangerous among French-speaking and 
French-tempered people. French soldiers are prone to use 
their arms, where English policemen would not even lift their 
maces. Their protection led to bloodshed, and the bloodshed 
to a very long and careful judicial inquiry, which proved - many 
things, but which failed to prove what it was partly intended 
to prove, the strongly suspected complicity of the International 
Society. 

In Belgium the society was remarkably successful in the 
beginning. But the political intrigues of a powerful and sin- 
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gularly restless clerical party, which is the bane of the little 
kingdom, and whose activity puts its free institutions to the 
severest test, soon brought discord and apostasy into the ranks 
of the workingmen. It was easy enough for conservative or 
clerical ministers to retard and to obstruct the propagation of 
International doctrines, but they could not prevent their im- 
portation. They firmly believed that all Belgian strikes were 
caused by these imported doctrines, and their inability to shut 
out the cause made them doubly anxious to suppress the sup- 
posed effect. The Belgian government has shown greater zeal 
than any other government in repressing strikes, or in other- 
wise meddling with them, and we cannot wonder that almost 
all the great Belgian strikes have ended in bloodshed. After 
the strike of the Charleroi miners in 1868, the International 
Association had to support the widows of the many victims 
killed by the soldiers, as it had also to appoint and to pay law- 
yers for the defence of the accused workmen. In 1869, the 
puddlers of Seraing and the miners of the Borinage district 
struck work simultaneously, which led to a succession of bloody 
affrays during four consecutive nights. This double strike was 
so ill-advised (for reasons into which we need not enter here), 
and the miners had committed such an obvious mistake in follow- 
ing the puddlers’ example, that the Belgian authorities thought 
the advice must have come from a distant friend, while the In- 
ternational Council inferred that the advice had come from an 
insidious enemy on the spot. And so sure were they of this, 
thaf they despatched an agent from London with instructions 
to dissuade the Borinage miners from continuing the strike, and 
to counsel moderation to the puddlers of Seraing. Here, then, 
the complicity of the International Society was neither prov- 
able nor probable, and shortly after the strike the General 
Council published a rather strongly worded manifesto, in which 
they remind the public that the International Association is 
not a secret society, and that it is averse to all underhand deal- 
ings. That it is, so to speak, morally responsible for a great 
number of Belgian strikes, it would be impossible to deny ; the 
influence of its doctrines, even in parts where no member of 
the association had ever penetrated, being so universally felt 
that the workmen, to quote the Bale Report of 1869, “ ne par- 
lent que d’Elle, n‘ont espérance qu’en Elle.” 
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Switzerland took kindly to its International guests, but only 
slowly to their doctrines. The institutions of the country being 
free, and public opinion somewhat backward, both these cireum- 
stances can be accounted for. The relations between master 
and workmen were of a patriarchal character. The masters 
were good, the wages low, the workmen contented. But the 
masters’ goodness was more a matter of good-nature than of 
justice, of temper than of principle. It was the cheap and 
profitable goodness of the slaveholder. The masters were 
proud of the contentedness of their men, and were convinced 
that the men were content because the wages were low, and 
would remain content only so long as the wages remained low. 
Any doctrine tending to make the workingmen more indepen- 
dent was necessarily hateful to the masters, and they were 
determined to resist its consequences if they could not prevent 
its spread. Their position was a strong one. They were not 
only the employers of their workmen, but in many cases their 
landlords, so that the personal dependence of the workmen was 
shared by their families. How could the men strike work with- 
out exposing their families to the danger of immediate evic- 
tion? Yet their new leaders taught them to face the enemy. 
They learned to strike, and the masters were not slow in using 
reprisals. At Bale it was the masters who began the quarrel. 
They wished to rescind the customary half-holiday on Michael- 
mas-day, and threatened to dismiss any workman not return- 
ing to the factory in the afternoon. The men accepted the 
challenge ; and the consequence was a lock-out which lasted 
several months. At the same time hundreds of families were 
driven from their dwellings, and to make this wholesale eviction 
as cruel as possible, the masters took care to warn all trades- 
men not to give credit to the homeless families. The printers’ 
strike of Geneva, which took place in March, 1869, threatened 
to lead to bloodshed, many citizens having taken up arms against 
the workmen, whose strike they considered to be the work of 
the dreaded International League. But on the whole, Swiss 
strikes are spiteful and obstinate rather than fierce, and an 
orderly, school-going, and home-loving people is not likely ever 
to acquire a taste for similar tactics. The International move- 
ment remained long confined to the western and northern can- 
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tons. Only in 1868 it began to extend over the eastern and 
southern parts, and seems to have been particularly successful 
in the Romand districts. In January, 1869, a Romand congress 
could be held at Geneva, and a paper called ? Egalité was 
founded as an organ of the “ Romand section ” of the Inter- 
national Association. As far as we can judge from the debates 
of the three International congresses held in Switzerland, the 
Swiss delegates represent the conservative (certainly the phleg- 
matic) element in the International movement. Some of them 
went so far as to«bject to the discussion of all social questions 
not immediately affecting the relations between master and 
workman, and when at Bale the abolition of the right of inherit- 
ance and of property in land was brought under discussion, the 
Geneva Committee sent a solemn warning to the Bale Assem- 
bly, urging them not to go beyond the range of the workmen’s 
immediate interests. 

In Austria, too, public opinion was remarkably hostile to the 
new movement. A congress of Austrian workmen, which was 
to be held at Vienna in 1868, was prohibited by the govern- 
ment, to the great delight and apparent relief of the public. 
This, of course, only hastened the adhesion to the International 
of many who might have contented themselves with any other 
centre of communication, had they been allowed to establish 
one in Vienna. Since then, the International Society has 
gained a firmer footing in Austria, but its progress, it must be 
admitted, has hitherto been slow. 

A very different spirit prevailed in Prussia and throughout 
the newly created North German Confederation. Those coun- 
tries had neither to be invaded nor to be gained over by the 
Internationals, since the German workmen came, so to speak, 
half-way to meet them. Long before the International Society 
had been organized, a large number of trade societies ex- 
isted all over the North of Germany. Each society enjoyed 
perfect freedom within its sphere. But they could not coalesce 
into larger groups or centralize their forces, without becoming 
obnoxious to the jealousy or suspicion of their political rulers, 
who could not have tolerated such a “ state within the state,”’ 
as long as Germany remained in that purely provisional and 
unsettled, nay, impossible condition, which had resulted from 
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the war of 1866. There was no reason, however, why 
the German workmen should not, by common accord, look 
upon London or Geneva or Bale as their common head-quar- 
ters, and as soon as the International Society was sufficiently 
consolidated to hold its first congress at Geneva, upwards of 
thirty North German workmen’s societies were ready to join it 
without a moment’s delay. It is a curious circumstance, that 
there was a law in Prussia making it illegal for any Prussian 
societies or corporations, as such, to affiliate themselves to any 
foreign league or order, while each individwal member of a 
society could do so without asking anybody’s permission. In 
this law, the old spirit of Protestantism seems to have asserted 
itself, once more, against the cosmopolitan spirit, and against 
what Benjamin Constant has called /a papauté industrielle. 
But it respected individual freedom, and the law became prac- 
tically nugatory. When in 1868 the workmen of North Ger- 
many held a congress at Hamburg, they formally declared that 
each member of the assembly had become a member of the 
International Association, and that their societies, unable to 
join it as such, were ready to pursue a path strictly parallel to 
that of the great League. Similar declarations were made at 
another congress held at Niirnberg in the same year, and at the 
Congress of Eisenach in 1869, when nearly one hundred thou- 
sand German workmen were registered as * individual mem- 
bers” of the International Society. 

Italy can boast of an immense number of trade societies, 
but these societies have hitherto been but feebly — indeed, re- 
markably feebly— represented in the councils, committees, 
and assemblies of the International Association. In 1867, the 
Italian delegate at Lausanne estimated the number of Italian 
trade societies at about six hundred. The largest and best 
organized are those of Naples, Milan, and Genoa, which were 
then the only ones that had opened a correspondence with the 
General Council of London to settle the terms of their affilia- 
tion. The Italian is fond of club life, and once associated, is a 
staunch and faithful member. But his public spirit is not 
always strong enough to expand beyond the range of his clan 
interests. Almost all the workmen’s clubs are mutual-aid 
societies, which do a great deal of good, each within its own 
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sphere, but they do not assist each other in case of a strike. 
Many of them have means to constitute themselves as people’s 
banks or workmen’s credit institutions, and to issue frac- 
tional paper currency; but they repudiate each other’s paper 
money, and do many other things which belie the existence of 
a common bond, notwithstanding occasional outbursts of fra- 
ternal affection. Until 1864 Mazzini was their acknowledged 
patron and head-centre. They had their annual congresses, 
where their delegates vainly endeavored to come to an under- 
standing on the terms of a common constitution. But when, 
at last, they seemed to have succeeded in this task, the frater- 
nal bond turned out to be further than ever from being real- 
ized. The Congress of Naples was the last general meeting of 
Italian delegates. Its results were union and disunion, but 
the union was formal and imaginary, the discord essential and 
real. Into the causes of this discord we cannot enter here. 
At one of the sittings held by the International Council of 
London in November last, the split was ascribed to Mazzini’s 
“religious preachings,” the Italian workmen being “ tired of 
being reminded that the great object of their lives was the per- 
formance of duties, while he never spoke of their rights.” 
This may be true, but it is not the whole truth. We must 
remember that, under Mazzini’s leadership, all political topics 
were rigorously excluded from the debates of the mutual-aid 
societies. How long was it possible for Italians to respect 
such a taboo? Politics, in the eyes of Italian workmen, meant 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, whether he likes it or not. They could 
not meet without proposing either of the absent heroes as their 
president, or sending a salutation to him. And, of course, the 
wording of the despatch and its- direction (was it London or 
Caprera) gave rise to animated and angry discussions of a politi- 
cal and personal character. The breach was unavoidable. The 
Mazzinians established a “ Permanent (Ligurian) Commission ” 
as their central authority, while the other societies either re- 
mained independent and isolated, or, feeling the want of a com- 
mon centre, and being unable to establish such a centre among 
themselves, went over to the International camp. There hav- 
ing been no Italian workingmen’s congress since 1864, Maz- 
zini and the Permanent Commission of Genoa convoked a new 
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one in October, 1871, to meet in Rome, the new capital of Italy. 
But the invitation was not accepted by many societies. The 
congress was not a success. An open personal breach between 
Mazzini and Garibaldi was its principal result ; and it is proba- 
ble that as long as these two figures continue to fill up the 
horizon of the Italian artisan, the work of international affilia- 
tion will go on but slowly in the Italian peninsula. With 
regard to Italian strikes, we have only to add, that they are 
frequent enough, but always short and remarkably mild, which 
is easily explained by the want of means and of mutual assist- 
ance, by the love of “ quick returns” and immediate gain, but 
above all by the easy-going, accommodating spirit of the people, 
which is as strong among the masters as among the working’ 
classes of Italy. 

Immediately after the Congress of Geneva, in 1866, the 
Council of the International Association took steps to secure 
the adhesion of the workingmen of the United States of 
America. During the first year these efforts remained fruit- 
less ; partly because the European leaders did not address 
themselves to the proper quarters, partly because the United 
States had a labor movement of their own, with all its para- 
phernalia of trade societies, trade congresses, and strikes. In 
Mr. Wendell Phillips the workingmen had, if not a leader, a 
zealous advocate, and several papers, such as “ The Voice,” of 
Boston, and “The Workingman’s Advocate,” of Chicago, 
were exclusively devoted to the discussion of the labor ques- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the International Associa- 
tion of Europe could rely on the hearty co-operation of the 
various American societies, but hardly on their formal adhe- 
sion. There are other reasons which render such an adhesion 
difficult, and which are likely to retard the work of affiliation. 
The sentiments and doctrines underlying the American move- 
ment differ considerably from those which have given rise to 
the European movement. They are more tame and less revo- 
lutionary. Springing from different wants, they need not have 
the same aims. The higher rate of American wages, the 
shortness of the legal working day, the greater facility of 
converting labor into capital, of producing and multiplying 
wealth, and the total absence of well-founded class grievances, 
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must necessarily be so many obstacles to a mutual understand- 
ing between the working “ classes ” of Europe, and the working- 
men, constituting no class at all, of America. What is the 
‘‘ten-hours movement”’ of Austria and Switzerland, or the 
“ nine-hours movement” of England, to the American work- 
man, whose working hours have been reduced to eight, if not 
in all, in many States. And why should he formally pledge 
himself never to do what he never has done and never can feel 
tempted to do, — to undersell his European brother-workman, 
who, in his turn, is not likely to cross the Atlantic for the pur- 
pose of frustrating an American strike. He may have to pro- 
vide, one day, against Chinese competition in the labor market, 
but from the competition of European workmen he has nothing 
to fear, and consequently can gain nothing by an alliance with 
them. Moreover, when he hears European workmen declare 
war against the capitalists, he must have some difficulty in 
understanding the theoretical antagonism between labor and 
capital, which has never been brought home to him in the 
tangible shape of stereotyped class distinctions, of hereditary 
wealth and hereditary misery. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, two American sections 
of the International Association were established in 1867, and 
the London General Council succeeded in putting itself on 
good terms with the United States ‘“* National Labor Union,’ 
and the “ International Iron-moulders’ Union.” No American 
delegates were sent to the Congress of Lausanne, but on the 19th 
August, 1867, the American societies held a congress of their 
own at Chicago. Since then the International Association 
boasts of having met with considerable success in America. In 
October, 1871, altogether twenty sections could be counted, the 
best organized being those of New York, Boston, Springfield, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco. But whether 
there is no self-deception in all this, and whether the bond be- 
tween the workingmen of the Old and the New World can ever 
consist, or need consist, in anything more than mutual good- 
will and intellectual sympathy, the future alone can decide. 

In England, the quadrennial epoch ending with the Inter- 
national Congress of Bale in September, 1869, was a time of 
extraordinary political and intellectual activity. The death or 
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retirement of the old-school politicians had marked the begin- 
ning of a new era, and the English nation seemed all of a 
sudden engaged in revising its opinions on every subject of 
social or political importance, on the Church-and-State ques- 
tion, on colonial autonomy, on the tenure of land, on educa- 
tion, on co-operation, on representative government. Not only 
were these questions freely broached and ventilated in meetings 
and in the press, but many special societies were formed for 
the purpose of influencing public opinion, and of preparing it 
for the necessary political agitation. Of these societies we 
will mention only the Reform League, the Labor Representa- 
tion League, the National Education League, the Personal 
Representation League, the Peace and Liberty League, the 
Liberation Society (for the disestablishment of the national 
church), the Radical Association, the Land and Labor League, 
the Land Tenure Reform League, the Political and Social 
Reform League. The Church itself was agitated by questions 
of sacerdotal millinery and the frivolous claims of ritualism on 
one side, and by the rationalism of Colenso and of the Five 
Essayists on the other. And even the Irish difficulty, though 
it disappointed and imbittered the new rulers of England, who 
had hoped to show off the efficacy of “ middle-class ” liberal- 
ism against such evils, could not fail to act as a powerful 
stimulant on the new life of the nation. It was a most pro- 
pitious time for the Comtists and Positivists, for the authors of 
social statics and social dynamics, and for the social science 
men and women who held a congress once a year. Philosophy 
herself, in the person of John Stuart Mill, had gained a seat 
in Parliament, and many opportunities of showing that she 
took as much interest in the affairs of this world, and possessed 
as much knowledge of them, as any squire or commoner of 
England. 

Now it is clear that such a period of political, religious, and 
socialistic reflection in a country like England must lead to more 
lasting results, or at least to more rational aspirations, than 
any of those fits of socialism to which the Parisians are liable 
from time to time. And the working classes were not slow in 
feeling these influences. They eagerly accepted any bold and 
brilliant scheme the new thinkers of London might elaborate 
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for their benefit, and never hesitated to push their doctrines to 
the last consequences implied in them, as is shown by the dis- 
cussions of Bale, where the purely theoretical evolutions of 
International socialism seem, thus far, to have reached their 
acme. 

As to the practical success of the International Association 
in England, we have no better measure for it than the number 
of trades-unions gradually accepting the International compact. 
True to its original programme, the International Society has 
constituted itself in such a manner, that its English section is 
notlring more (or little more) than a slowly increasing group of 
pre-existing trades-unions, only some members of the Council 
being outsiders not affiliated to any union, or socialistic ama- 
teurs not belonging to the working classes at all. 

At the end of 1867, twenty-nine trade societies had joined 
the International League, or thirty-two, if we count the Ger- 
man, French, and Polish workmen’s societies of London. This 
number remained all but stationary during 1868, the attention 
of the leaders being absorbed by politics, the attention of the 
workmen by their own distress, which made them selfish and 
indifferent to cosmopolitan ideas. But that distress also led 
to a most terrible strike, provoked by the owner of a Welsh 
mine, who had a bad reputation among the miners, but who, 
disregarding his own unpopularity and the prevailing distress, 
announced a reduction of wages. The men struck work, all 
the miners of the district joining in the strike. But, unfor- 
tunately, they also joined them in mobbing the owner of the 
mine, who had to invoke the protection of the police. Some 
men were arrested, but one of them having been rescued by 
the mob, a military escort was necessary for the others. And 
when the workmen began to pelt the soldiers with stones, 
a conflict arose, in which five persons were killed. The 
French call this /e massacre de Mold. But when the matter 
was urged in the House of Commons, the English Minister 
(having evidently a better conscience than the Imperial gov- 
ernment of France had on similar occasions) refused to make 
any amends, and talked of /e massacre de Mold very much 
as an American might have talked last autumn of /e massacre 
de New York. This the trades-unions resented bitterly. 
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They knew they could indulge in a strike at any time with per- 
fect impunity, and what more could they desire? To smash a 
man’s windows, to attack policemen, and to pelt soldiers with 
stones, is not legal in any country, and whoever tries these 
things must abide by the consequences. Now it stems that 
these consequences had, somehow, shaken the workmen’s belief 
in their own power. And as self-sufficiency had been their 
principal defect, the result was a good one. They began to 
look out for new sources of strength, and the nearest source at 
hand was their affiliation to the great league of unions. 
Three months after the Welsh strike, the trades-unions met in 
congress at Birmingham, and on the 30th August passed a 
resolution inviting all trade societies of the United Kingdom 
to join the International Association. Many have followed 
the advice, but not all. The trades-unions continued to be 
deferentially treated by the International Society, and even 
those affiliated to the latter seem to occupy an exceptional 
position in it, as we may infer from article 4 of the 5th chapter 
of the lately revised * Administrative Regulations,” of which 
we shall have to give some extracts further on. 

Having thus hastily sketched the International propaganda, 
its methods, its instruments of action, and its vicissitudes in 
‘the principal countries of Europe and America, we think it 
right to add a few outlines of theoretical history, setting forth 
the growth and development of the International idea, and of 
those adventitious doctrines which make up the theoretical 
substance of the debates of the four congresses held succes- 
sively at Geneva (1866), Lausanne (1867), Brussels (1868), 
and Bale (1869). All we have to say on this subject may be 
condensed into the following philosophical sketch, representing 
the successive phases of the socialistic idea, as well as their 
logical connection. 

The data on which socialism builds its structures are the 
existing inequalities ordained by nature, enhanced by liberty. 
Human capacities are unequal. So are human wants. The 
wants increase and decrease with the capacities within certain 
limits. But they cannot Le reduced below a certain minimum, 
where wants become physical necessities and legal claims. 
Near this level their gratification ought no longer to depend on 
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skill (and its success), which being a gift of nature is uncer- 
tain. Yet liberty says even here: Let capacities compete ; 
you are entitled to the result of their competition; your 
wants as such imply no claim. Socialism retorts: If nature is 
unjust, Iet us be just. Anywhere near the line of minimum 
happiness, in the social strata composed of workmen and labor- 
ers, let us ignore all natural inequalities. Let one man’s skill 
be all men’s advantage. The solidarity of labor's interests be- 
ing taken for granted, equality of labor’s wages must be enforced. 

This is the primitive trades-union stand-point ; it excludes 
freedom of competition, and restricts individual liberty. And 
the International Association, being in its first stage nothing 
but an enlarged trades-union, borrows from the trades-union 
its methods and its instrument of action, — the strike. 

At the same time, being international, it has higher aims 
and wider views. It practises the strike, but soon discovers, 
first, that the strike is theoretically wrong, being itself an ap- 
plication of the “ blind rule of demand and supply”; and sec- 
ondly, that it is inefficient. It raises the wages here and there, 
and for a time, but cannot better the condition of the working 
class permanently, or reduce the power of the capitalists. 
These were the views taken in 1867 at the Congress of Lau- 
sanne. They led to the following conclusions : — 

The strike, being theoretically wrong, cannot be accepted in 
principle, but must be allowed provisionally as an instrument 
of war, during the militant stage of the League’s existence. 
In the mean time we must look out for some substitute capa- 
ble of doing what the strike never can do, — of disarming the 
capitalist or the master. Let workmen begin by ignoring the 
existence of masters. They can do this by co-operation, which 
replaces the master, and, associated labor being itself poten- 
tial capital, this capital ouvrier replaces the master’s capital. 
Wages then become dividends. 

Where co-operation is not practicable, or where wages labor 
cannot be dispensed with, the mean rate of wages has to be de- 
termined,—a problem which might be solved by statistics or 
(though roughly only) by a system of strikes. This is “ the 
culminating point of social economy,” as M. Aubry said at 
Lausanne. Through it we can ascertain the real value of the 
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products of labor, the knowledge of which is essential for the 
emancipation of the working classes. The shortest way to this 
knowledge would be the introduction of an unchangeable 
standard of value, not liable itself to fluctuations. The value 
of money differs at different times, in different places. Why 
should work be compared with money ? The true measure of 
the value of a thing is the time employed on its production ; 
and workingmen and co-operative societies should use this 
standard in their mutual transactions, which would become 
barter instead of mercenary bargains. 

But co-operation has been tried and found wanting. It has 
all the drawbacks and dangers of ordinary joint-stock under- 
takings. The dividends being either spent or reinvested, the 
workmen become so many shareholders, and unequal share- 
holders too. They are capitalists, in fact, and hiring wages 
labor, in their turn, become strangers to the working classes. 
The methods of socialism, instead of reducing the sources of 
capital, seem to multiply them. Yet, capital being the cause 
of the workman’s misery, must be attacked. And if one 
method has failed, new ones must be tried. 

Capital can be attacked in two ways. We can prevent its 
being made or accumulated, or, when made or accumulated, 
we can unmake or disperse it. The principal causes pro- 
ducing wealth are commerce and landed property. The prin- 
cipal cause of its accumulation is the right of inheritance. 
How are we to deal with these institutions? Consumptive co- 
operation might replace the middle-man, or shopkeeper, and 
reduce commerce to a system of distribution. But what shall 
we do with land-owners and rich heirs? It was at Bale, in 
1869, that these questions were raised, discussed, and an- 
swered. With regard to land, it was urged that it was a thing 
sui generis, that it could be no man’s property, that it is a trust 
in the cultivator’s keeping.. Technically, therefore, land might 
be considered either as collective property, that is to say, as the 
common property of all, or as the property of the state, — the 
state being the landlord, the cultivators its tenants. In either 
ease agriculture should be carried on by co-operation on a large 
scale, or by state-aided co-operation, which could never be 
liable to the many drawbacks of private or restricted co-opera- 
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tion. The assembly of Bale decided in favor of collectivism, 
by fifty-three votes against eight; four being absent, and ten 
having abstained from voting. 

But since all this would be insufficient to prevent the occa- 
sional accumulation of wealth, in some hands, at least, some 
further corrective is necessary. These residual accumulations 
must be tolerated during the owner’s lifetime; but they must 
not be perpetuated. In each successive generation the anom- 
aly must be corrected. The right of inheritance is abolished. 
The state is heir universal. Thus (approximately at least) 
initial equality is restored at each succession. A fair start in 
life is secured to all alike. All must begin by being working- 
men, though nobody is prevented from dying as a capitalist. 
The vote was carried by a majority of thirty-two against 
twenty-three ; seven being absent, and thirty having abstained. 

Notwithstanding these numbers, and notwithstanding the 
protests of some of the Swiss delegates, the International Asso- 
ciation stands formally committed to the doctrines implied in 
these two resolutions, and is bound to adhere to them. 

It was useless, however, to advance any further on the path 
of theory. The socialistic pioneers had distanced consid- 
erably the world of realities. They had to stop now and to 
wait for a new contact with it. Their doctrines were logical 
and consistent. If they could only be tried for once! But 
who was likely to allow such doctrines to be tried? They did 
not apply to a small phalanstery, but to society at large, — to 
the state. And to try them in the political state, their cham- 
pions must have political power. Who would blame Prome- 
theus if he longs to try his fire ? 

And just when the thirst for political power was greatest 
among the Internatienal socialists, a series of unexpected 
events took place on the Continent, ending in the startling 
phenomenon of the Commune of Paris, which like a mirage 
seems to have tempted the thirsty pioneers of society to change 
their direction. 

The connection between the International Society and the 
Commune, which has the appearance of a criminal one, was 
theoretically quite unnecessary; but it was intelligible, the 
International Society being obviously interested in the political 
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success of the Commune. The idea of the Commune was bor- 
rowed from the first French Revolution. Not the International 
Society, but the new rulers of France, should be held responsi- 
ble for its reappearance in 1870. Paris was then severed from 
France, thanks to its fortifications. Paris remembered the last 
plcbiscite, remembered that it had voted against the Empire, 
that is to say, against the cause of the national disaster, but it 
also remembered that its own vote (like the vote of other large 
towns) had been swamped by the vote of the rural population. 
And were the new rulers of France not the representatives of 
that rural population ? What good could come from Bordeaux 
or Versailles? The hot-headed patriots of Paris, looking at the 
outer world only through the distorting and magnifying /unettes 
of their fortifications, could see nothing but treason all around, 
and the National Guard deemed it prudent to get hold of 
some pledge for good behavior. They seized as many guns 
as they could, and then assumed an expectant yet defiant 
attitude on the heights of Montmartre. Even before the muni- 
cipal plébiscite of Paris, the plan of proclaiming the Commune 
had been contemplated. But when the Versailles government, 
instead of disarming the not unfounded suspicions felt against 
them in Paris, did everything (unwittingly, of course) to 
aggravate them; when they appointed Valentin, the ex-gen- 
darme, Préfet de Police, and sent Vinoy the Décembriseur as 
commander-in-chief of the military forces of Paris, the breach 
could no longer be averted. This was the moment for the 
emissaries of the International Society to slip into power. 
They found materials enough to work with. There never is 
any lack of socialists in Paris at any time. Socialistic elements 
abounded especially in the National Guard, which now became 
the army of Paris, the pretorians of the Commune. The op- 
portunity was tempting, irresistible. Moreover, Assi, the organ- 
izer of the great strikes of Creuzot, happened to be in Paris, 
and at once became a leading member of the new government. 
Thus the International League was both enthroned and well 
supported in Paris. But it was enthroned by the side of many 
other powers, anonymous and ill definable. The Commune 
became a mixture of republican and socialistic crudities, and 
amid the bombastie jargon of ’89, we hear the gentler 
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passwords, the more modern phraseology of the International 
Association. The new rulers were all in good earnest. One 
ordered the remission of overdue rents, another pulled down 
the Vendtme Column, a third killed hostages. We mention 
only these deeds as being the three typical deeds of the Com- 
mune, whose authors represent the communistic, the inter- 
national, and the blood-red element respectively. These men 
sat at the same board and are technically responsible for each 
other’s deeds. But if we care to go beyond this technical 
point of view, we cannot help seeing that the three actions be- 
long, indeed, to very different moral categories. The remis- 
sion of rents and other debts was a silly, yet probably well- 
meant and pardonable abuse of newly gotten power. The 
murder of the hostages was a ruffianly crime. And the de- 
struction of the Venddme Column we venture to qualify as a 
practical joke, which no man of proper feeling would perpetrate 
himself, but which is not altogether unenjoyable when perpe- 
trated by another person. At all events, if the column had 
any artistic value, that value was its only value. 

Now there is no reason to suppose that Assi would have 
killed hostages, that Ferré would have destroyed the Vendome 
Column, or that Courbet would have remitted the rents. And 
consequently there was no necessity for the International So- 
ciety to identify itself with all that has been done in the name 
of the Commune of Paris. The Commune had given it a 
“ lift,’ which was eagerly accepted. A short coalition was 
deemed expedient. But why not drop it again when it had 
ceased to be so? 

But the International Association remained stanch, — vicious- 
ly and wantonly stanch. It may have been angry with its 
unsuccessful ally, but it was also angry with itself, and appar- 
ently angry with the whole world. It was in the position of a 
man who had espoused, warmly espoused, some unsound cause, 
and who is loath to confess his error, or to disown even an 
unworthy friend. And in its unwillingness or inability to re- 
cant, the great workman’s league hurled an angry anathema 
at modern society, solemnly proclaiming that the established 
order of society was doomed to perish. “ It must fall, and it 
will fall.” 
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We have little to add to the history of the International 
Association. Soon after the downfall of the Commune, an 
apologetic pamphlet, “On the Civil War in France,” was 
‘“* printed and published for the Council ”’ of the Association, — 
a pamphlet which is not likely to increase the good fame of its 
anonymous but well-known author. It is a significant fact, 
however, that as soon as the pamphlet was published, Mr. 
Odger withdrew from the General Council, of which he had 
been a member for six years. 

Anybody desirous of following the daily history of the inter- 
national labor movement will find the necessary information 
in the various newspapers devoted to its cause. We mention 
only the “ Eastern Post” and the * Beehive ” of London, L’Jn- 
ternationale of Brussels, L’ Egalité of Geneva, Die Tagwacht 
of Ziirich, and Der Volksstaat of Leipzig. 

Owing to the war, no Congress was held in 1870., Why none 
took place in September, 1871, we do not pretend to know. In 
lieu of a Congress, however, a conference was held at London 
from the 17th to the 23d September, at which many resolutions 
were passed, of which we give only the following more impor- 
tant ones : — 


“ The Conference invites the General Council and the Federal Coun- 
cils or Committees to prepare, for the next Congress, reports on the 
means of securing the adhesion of the agricultural producers to the 
movement of the industrial proletariate. 

“ Meanwhile, the Federal Councils or Committees are invited to 
send agitators to the rural districts, there to organize public meetings, 
to propagate the principles of the International, and to found rural 
branches.” 

“The Conference recalls to the members of the Jaternational : — 

“That in the militant state of the working class, its economical move- 
ment and its political action are indissolubly united.” 

“In those countries where the regular organization of the Jnterna- 
tional may for the moment have become impracticable in consequence 
of government interference, the Association, and its local groups, may 
be reformed under various other names, but all secret societies properly 
so called are and remain formally excluded.” 

“ The Conference invites the General Council to call upon the Eng- 
lish branches in London to form a Federal Committee for London; 
which, after its recognition by the provincial branches and affiliated 
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societies, shall be recognized, by the General Council, as the Federal 
Council for England.” 

“The Conference approves of the adjunction of the members of the 
Paris Commune whom the General Council has added to its number. 

“ The General Council shall immediately publish a declaration to the 
effect that the International Workingmen’s Association is utterly for- 
eign to the so-called conspiracy of Netschayeff, who has fraudulently 
usurped its name.” 


Several alterations were made at the same time in the origi- 
nal statutes of the Association. Its revised and amended con- 
stitution may be considered as its last important act. But it 
has been printed so often and divulged in so many different 
ways, that we will not add to the length of this article by giving 
the entire document. The preamble being the same as that of 
1864, quoted above, the following extracts will suffice for our 
present purpose. They contain all that can be interesting to 
the general reader : — 

5. 


Administrative Regulations. 


1. Every member of the International Workingmen’s Association 
has the right to vote at elections for, and is eligible as, a delegate to the 
General Congress. 

2. Every branch, whatever the number of its members, may send a 
delegate to the Congress. 

3. Each delegate has but one vote in the Congress. 

4. The expenses of the delegates are to be defrayed by the branches 
and groups which appoint them. 

5. If a branch be unable to send a delegate, it may unite with other 
neighboring branches for the appointment of one, 

6. Every branch or group consisting of more than 500 members may 
send an additional delegate for every additional 500 members. 

7. Only the delegates of such societies, sections, or groups as form 
parts of the International, and shall have paid their contributions to 
the General Council, will in future be allowed to take their seats and 
to vote at Congresses. Nevertheless, for such countries where the regu- 
lar establishment of the International may have been prevented by law, 
delegates of trades-unions and workingmen’s co-operative societies will 
be allowed to participate in Congress debates on questions of principle, 
but not to discuss or to vote on administrative matters. 

8. The sittings of the Congress will be twofold, — administrative 
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sittings, which will be private ; and public sittings, reserved for the dis- 
cussion of, and the vote upon, the general questions of the Congress 
programme. 

11. The Congress will appoint as many committees as there shall be 
questions submitted to it. Each delegate shall designate the committee 
upon which he may prefer to sit. Each committee shall read the me- 
morials presented by the different sections and groups on the special 
question referred to it. It shall elaborate them into one single report, 
which alone is to be read at the public sittings. It shall, moreover, 
decide which of the above memorials shall be annexed to the official 
report of the Congress transactions. 

13. All resolutions on questions of principle shall be voted upon by 
division (appel nominal). 

14. Two months at latest before the meeting of the annual Congress, 
every branch, or federation of branches, shall transmit to the General 
Council a detailed report of its proceedings and development during 
the current year. The General Council shall elaborate these elements 
into one single report, which alone is to be read before Congress. 


II. 
The General Council. 


1. The designation of General Council is reserved for the Central 
Council of the International Workingmen’s Association. The Central 
Councils of the various countries, where the International is regularly 
organized, shall designate themselves as Federal Councils, or Federal 
Committees, with the names of the respective countries attached. 

2. The General Council is bound to execute the Congress resolu- 
tions. 

3. As often as its means may permit, the General Council shall pub- 
lish a bulletin or report, embracing everything which may be of in- 
terest to the International Workingmen’s Association. 

6. The General Council has also the right of suspending, till the meet- 
ing of next Congress, any branch of the International. 

7. In case of differences arising between societies or branches of 
the same national group, or between groups of different nationalities, 
the General Council shall have the right of deciding such differences, 
subject to appeal to the next Congress, whose decision shall be final. 

8. All delegates appointed by the General Council to distinct mis- 
sions, shall have the right to attend and be heard at all meetings of 
Federal Councils or Committees, district and local committees, and 
local branches, without, however, being entitled to vote thereat. 
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III. 
Contributions to be paid to the General Council. 


1. An annual contribution of one penny per member shall be levied 
from all branches and affiliated societies for the use of the General 
Council. This contribution is intended to defray the expenses of the 
General Council, such as the remuneration of its General Secretary, 
costs of correspondence, publications, preparatory work for Congress, 
etc., etc. 

2. The General Council shall cause to be printed uniform adhesive 
stamps, representing the value of one penny each, to be annually sup- 
plied, in the numbers wanted, to the Federal Councils or Committees. 

4. On the Ist of March of each year, the Federal Councils or 
Committees of the different countries shall forward to the General 
Council the amounts of the stamps disposed of, and return the unsold 
stamps remaining on hand. 

5. These stamps, representing the value of the individual contribu- 
tions, shall bear the date of the current year. 


IV. 
Federal Councils or Committees. 


1. The expenses of the Federal Councils or Committees shall be 
defrayed by their respective branches. : 

2. The Federal Councils or Committees shall send one report at 
least every month to the General Council. 


V. 
Local Societies, Branches, and Groups. 


1. Every branch is at liberty to make rules and by-laws for its local 
administration, adapted to local circumstances and the laws of its 
country. But these rules and by-laws must not contain anything con- 
trary to the general rules and regulations. 

2. All local branches, groups, and their committees, are henceforth 
to designate and constitute themselves simply and exclusively as 
branches, groups, and committees of the International Workingmen’s 
Association, with the names of their respective localities attached. 

3. Consequently, no-branches or groups will henceforth be allowed 
to designate themselves by sectarian names, such as Positivists, Mutu- 
alists, Collectivists, Communists, etc., or to form separatist bodies 
under the name of sections of propaganda, etc., pretending to accom- 
plish official missions distinct from the common purposes of the Associa- 
tion. 
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4. Art. 2 of this division does not apply to affiliated trades-unions. 

5. All sections, branches, and workingmen’s societies affiliated to 
the International are invited to abolish the office of president of their 
respective branch or society. 

6. The formation of female branches amongst the working class is 
recommended. It is, however, understood that this resolution does not 
at all intend to interfere with the existence or formation of branches 
composed of both sexes. 

VI. 
General Statistics of Labor. 

5. The resolutions of the Geneva Congress, 1866, alluded to in 
Art. 1 of this division, are the following : — 

One great International combination of efforts will be a statistical 
inquiry into the situation of the working classes of all civilized coun- 
tries, to be instituted by the working classes themselves. To act with 
any success, the material to be acted upon must be known. By initiat- 
ing so great a work, the workingmen will prove their ability to take 
their own fate into their own hands. The Congress, therefore, pro- 
poses that in each locality where branches of cur Association exist, the 
work be immediately commenced and evidence collected on the different 
points specified in the subjoined scheme of inquiry ; the Congress invites 
the workingmen of Europe and the United States of America to co-oper- 
ate in gathering the elements of the statistics of the working class, reports 
and evidence to be forwarded to the General Council. The General 
Council shall elaborate them into a report, adding the evidence as an 
appendix. This report, together with its appendix, shall be laid before 
the next annual Congress, and after having received its sanction, be 
printed at the expense of the Association. 

General scheme of inquiry, which may of course be modified by 
each locality: 1. Industry, name of; 2. Age and sex of the employed ; 
3. Number of the employed ; 4. Salaries and wages; (a) Apprentices ; 
(b) Wages by the day or piece work; scale paid by middle men, 
weekly, yearly average ; 5. (a) Hours of work in factories ; (b) The 
hours of work with small employers and in home work, if the business 
be carried on in those different modes; (c) Night and day work ; 
6. Meal times and treatment ; 7. Sort of work-shop and work ; over- 
crowding, defective ventilation, want of sunlight, use of gas-light, 
cleanliness, ete.; 8. Effect of employment on the physical condition ; 
9. Moral condition, education; 10. State of trade; whether season 
trade or more or less uniformly distributed over the year; whether 
greatly fluctuating; whether exposed to foreign competition; whether 
destined principally for home or foreign consumption, ete. 
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The tone assumed by the ieaders of the International Society, 
since the fall of the Commune, seems to have alarmed society. 
No sooner was the challenge given, than the rulers of several 
European countries thought it necessary to consider the ex- 
pediency of taking defensive or preventive measures. Some 
prohibitory laws were passed by the Spanish Cortes, and even 
the Italian government swerved, for a moment, from its habit- 
ual conduct, in prohibiting some workmen’s meetings. In 
France, a diplomatic congress was contemplated. The Em- 
perors of Germany and of Austria put their heads together at 
Gastein; and the English government called upon its diplo- 
matic and consular agents to collect all facts and data concern- 
ing the dreaded League, and to report to the Foreign Office. 
Each country, it will be seen, acted and behaved in its own 
characteristic manner, not altogether unlike the three savants 
of the anecdote who had to study the natural history of the 
camel. 

But the question arises: Was there ever any ground for 
alarm? And is it proper to feel intimidated by an aphoristic 
threat uttered in a moment of spite and bitter disappointment ? 
Why “ must” the established order of society “ fall”? We 
very much doubt whether it can fall, considering that it is not 
a thing like Troy or Carthage, nor a local institution, like roy- 
alty. The present order of society is the sum total of history, 
and, as such, the irrevocable effect of an irrevocable cause. 
But though irrevocable, it is not final. The effect becomes 
cause in its turn, and we willingly admit that the present 
order of things would be worth nothing if it pretended to be 
more than a modest link in the chain of evolutions. Revolution 
thinks it can break this chain, but deceives itself. Being short- 
sighted, it mistakes the local flaw for a universal breach of con- 
tinuity. What falls is never more than a barricade, a citadel, 
at most a throne; but society goes on, as before, eating and 
drinking, buying and selling, inheriting and bequeathing. 
Only the formula of the deed is altered. Even Christianity 
produced no sudden changes in the order of society ; and the 
doctrines of modern socialism, however just and excellent they 
may be, are not likely to produce more striking effects. Man- 
kind moves in a resistent medium, and there are checks and 
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limitations in human nature itself which frustrate and vitiate 
even our noblest designs. 

In default of all trustworthy statistics concerning the numer- 
ical strength of the International Society, we will accept Mr. B. 
Cochrane’s estimate of seventeen millions (of which 1,000,000 
belong to France, and only 186,000 to England, while the 
aggregate strength of the trades-unions is supposed to be 
800,000). But even if we go further, and consider the num- 
ber of all possible future members of the workmen’s league, 
that is to say, the total numerical strength of the working 
classes, we obtain only nine per cent of the total population of 
all civilized countries. And if we remember that, notwithstand- 
ing the undoubted skill of their leaders, the associated work- 
men represent (no fault of theirs) the least educated portion 
of mankind, the intellectual strength represented by their num- 
bers cannot, we apprehend, be sufficiently imposing to overawe 
the ninety-one per cent made up of avowedly better educated 
human beings. The International Society thus carries its own 
ballast, its own brake. Its power will grow, no doubt, together 
with its numerical strength and geographical extension ; but 
when it has reached a certain limit of redundance, any further 
addition to its size can do nothing but weaken its power. 

We have purposely dwelt in this article on the extreme slow- 
ness with which the International idea developed itself, and on 
the difficulty with which it was understood and accepted by the 
different nations of Europe. If the cement of a political union 
is community of interests, or the idem velle et idem nolle of all 
the parts united, the socialistic union presupposes not only a 
community of interests, but also a community of rights and 
duties. Its stability must depend on the strength of that 
cement. Will it stick, and how many pieces will it hold to- 
gether? The Sicilian cobbler, the Geneva watchmaker, and 
the Yorkshire miner are. three very discordant types of 
working humanity. Unless they can be taught to understand 
the identity of their rights, duties, and interests, the Inter- 
national will be powerless to hold them together, or they will 
adhere to it from lower motives. 

The poor man takes it for granted that he is an unimportant 
personage, and that nobody cares for him except himself. He 
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has no vote, no position, no wealth, no knowledge, and, if he 
has no cares, he has no hopes or prospects either. To such a 
man the trades-union opens a new world ; by associating him- 
self to it, he becomes at once a voter, a legislator, and a co- 
possessor of wealth. How, then, could he resist the temptation 
of becoming a member of that vast International League which’ 
strikes terror into kings and masters, and opens to the hum- 
blest of its members endless vistas of power, wealth, and 
education? ‘I, too, am something,” he may say to himself, 
“a citizen of a new state, where there are neither kings nor 
armies, neither disowned nor disinherited.” His personal 
vanity is flattered, his self-respect gratified, by such prospects. 
And many workmen (more especially those of Southern coun- 
tries) have joined the International Society from no higher 
motive than this, and without having asked themselves whether 
they accept the entire programme or whether they comprehend 
its bearings. 

The principal elements of weakness inherent to the Inter- 
national Workmen’s League are : — 

1. Its size, and consequent lack of administrative cohesion. 

2. The comprehensiveness of its programme. 

3. Its contamination with party politics. 

4. The national incompatibilities (of temper, interests, and 
principles) within its own ranks. 

Its real prospects, however, must ultimately depend on the 
theoretical soundness of its doctrines and on the justness of its 
grievances. What are these grievances ? They may be summed 
up in the fact that dabor is tyrannized by capital, and it is not 
for those who happen not to suffer from this tyranny to deny 
its reality. English statistics show that, in the course of the 
last fifty years, Engiish capital has increased 350 per cent; that 
there are 13,720,000 producers in England with an aggregate 
income of £ 814,000,000 per annum ; that one half of this sum 
is divided among 1,250,000 persons; that there are 2,688,000 
persons with an average income of £ 189, and, according to 
Professor Leone Levi, eleven million persons whose annual in- 
come does not exceed £29 per annum. It is obvious, then, 
that the many must be dependent on the few, and must remain 
so, until the economical condition of English seciety is thor- 
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oughly altered. And in so far as dependence invites tyranny, 
the complaint of the working classes is well founded and just. 

But, strictly speaking, both labor and capital are tyrannized 
by the man who hires both, by the contractor, the builder, the 
commercial speculator. He pays wages to the workmen and 
interest to the investing capitalist. Now, the latter receives 
occasional dividends in addition to his interest. And to place 
the workman in a fairly analogous position, the employer would 
have to treat him, too, as a co-interested partner, and either to 
allow him the benefit of a “ sliding scale” of wages, or, assum- 
ing his labor to be the equivalent of a certain amount of in- 
vested capital, to award him dividends according to this esti- 
mate. But it is clear that this estimate of the capital ouvrier 
would always have to be a low one, considering that the work- 
man cannot, like the capitalist partner, become liable for his 
employer’s debts in case of bankruptcy. The extension of this 
liability to the workman would lead to slavery and physical 
bondage. And this being out of the question, the whole scheme 
of the capitalization of labor falls to the ground. This proves, 
better than anything else, the essential heterogeneity of capital 
and labor. 

Nor are the advantages all on the side of capital, which is to 
labor precisely as high interest is to security. As responsibility 
finds its reward in honor, risk and anxiety in high gain, so 
low wages find their compensation in steadiness and security. 
To make wages unsteady and shifting would be to confer a 
very questionable benefit on the workingman. But labor and 
wealth, though essentially heterogeneous, need not be antago- 
nistic, provided they agree to remain what they are, convertible 
correlatives. Like mechanical work and caloric, each is the 
product of the other. The so-called mechanical theory of heat 
teaches us (and proves it, too) that there is no motion, through- 
out the universe, from the vibrations of a tuning-fork to the 
rotation of our planet, which does not generate caloric ; that 
there is no heat which does not translate itself into mechanical 
performance ; and that the quantity of heat and the quantity of 
work are mutually determined and measurable by each other. 
Yet the physical forces which perform the work in obedience 
to, and at the expense of, caloric are no more tyrannized by 
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caloric than caloric is tyrannized by the vis viva of matter. 
They are mutually dependent, commensurate, and convertible 
things, and must forever remain such. 

In like manner all human labor is convertible into wealth or 
into its conventional symbol, money; and all wealth, money, 
enjoyment, or leisure induce labor in their turn. Nay, it is the 
very accumulation of money, as it is the accumulation of heat 
in a boiler, which produces the most practical results, the most 
useful performances. Capital, therefore, which is accumulated 
money, can hardly be objected to on principle, not even by those 
who are in its service and in its pay. 

There are, indeed, accumulations of wealth which might be 
called explosive, just as there can be explosive accumulations of 
heat. Ifthe abolition of individual property in land and of the 
right of inheritance can prevent such dangerous accumulations, 
public opinion ought to be gained over to these projects of re- 
form. But even within the short span of one man’s life rela- 
tive accumulations of wealth may take place quite sufficient to 
perpetuate the various forms of what has justly been called 
“white slavery.” It requires but little wealth to import a 
batch of Italian organ-grinders into England, whose utter des- 
titution would keep them hopelessly enslaved to their master. 
In such and in all similar cases, the strike is a righteous and 
indispensable weapon of defence, and to make strikes possible, 
the sufferers must unite. In so far, therefore, as the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association acts as a radical reformer 
of society, we say to it, You may try. In so far as it is a mili- 
tant champion of suffering and enslaved humanity, we say to 
it, You must succeed. And within these limitations, every un- 
prejudiced man may give it and ought to give it his sympathy, 
his approbation, and, if needs be, his co-operation. 

Wealth tyrannizes labor, because wealth is the end and labor 
the means. The end always tyrannizes the means. But wealth 
is power, and as such it is itself a means serving ulterior ends. 
When viewed in this light, the antithesis of capital and labor 
appears to us only as one of those many contradictions which 
constitute the enigma of human life, and at the same time its 
very essence. We must learn to understand the antagonism 
of the two, but also to believe in this correlation and compos- 
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sibility. The crude dilemma must disappear, the alternative 
be changed into alternation. And it is our duty to hasten this 
process, not to retard or to destroy it. The more quickly labor 
is converted into wealth and wealth reconverted into labor, the 
lighter will become the aggregate burden of human toil and 
the more nourishing will be the fruits of human leisure and re- 
finement. We must, for the sake of truth and justice, seek 
the true “ wealth equivalent’ of human labor. But to attempt 
the final extinction of either alternative, or to despair of the 
eternal fitness of their alternation, would be presumptuous and 
unwise. We want neither the aimless toils of Sisyphus nor 
the lifeless rest of chaos, neither Hades nor Nirvana. We want 
Paradise. And the Paradise of rational men lies in their un- 


ceasing endeavors to regain it. 
E. GRYZANOVSKI. 


Art. IV.— Tue Law or Maritime WARFARE, AS IT AFFECTS 
THE BELLIGERENTS. 


Tue recent Franco-Prussian war brought out into great and 
practical prominence two questions of international law, — the 
one concerning the proper methods of conducting maritime 
warfare by the belligerents, the other concerning the duties of 
neutral states. Immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities, 
in the summer of 1870, the king of Prussia issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring that no ships nor cargoes belonging to French 
subjects, except contraband, should be molested by his own 
cruisers, even though the French government should not recip- 
rocate by a similar concession. France did not reciprocate. 
In the course of the contest, British subjects were engaged in 
an active commerce with the French in arms, ammunition, and 
other articles confessedly contraband, and in coals for the 
French navy, which no treaties and no modern writers have 
ever pronounced to be contraband. A correspondence thereupon 
took place between the British and Prussian Cabinets, some- 
what acrimonious on the part of the latter. King William’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs announced and maintained the 
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novel doctrine that a neutral nation or its government is to 
be held responsible to one belligerent for the acts of its citi- 
zens and subjects in carrying on a contraband commerce with 
the other belligerent, and is justly liable to reclamations in 
favor of the former for this breach of international duty, and 
for the injuries caused by it. In other words, that the penal- 
ties for a commerce in contraband are to be visited upon a 
neutral state as well as upon its private citizens who engage in 
the traffic and assume its risks. These positions of the Ber- 
lin Cabinet received a considerable support in Europe from two 
classes of publicists,— from the sentimentalists and from the 
absolutists, or those whose opinions and writings tend to uphold 
absolutism in its most extreme form. They also met with much 
favor in the United States, and even obtained the extraordi- 
nary approval of Mr. Secretary Fish in an official communica- 
tion to the Prussian Minister. The ordinary newspaper sup- 
port which these propositions have received in this country, 
exhibiting as it did an utter ignorance of the principles and of 
the rules of international law, seems to have been suggested 
by a sentiment of blind antagonism to Great Britain and of 
equally blind admiration for the wonderful military organiza- 
tion and power of Prussia. 

[ purpose to investigate these proposed dogmas, and to sub- 
ject them to a somewhat careful analysis. I shall show that 
they are opposed to the very sentiments of humanity which 
many of their advocates invoke in their support, and that, 
tending inevitably to uphold the strong against the weak, they 
are entirely in the interests of absolute power. In pursuing 
this design, I shall observe the following general order, and 
give, — 

I. A very brief statement of the rules and methods of mari- 
time warfare both as respects the belligerents and as respects 
neutrals, which are now accepted and acted upon by all the 
civilized nations of the world ; 

II. An historical sketch of the origin and progress of the two 
doctrines under review, and particularly of the first and most 
important of them ; 

III. A discussion of these doctrines. 

I. I give, really as an introduction, a very brief statement 
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of the rules and methods of maritime warfare both as respects 
the belligerent parties themselves and as respects neutrals. 
Any general discussion of the nature of international law 
in the abstract, any examination of the fundamental question 
whether it is in a true sense of the term law, or is only a col- 
lection of principles and formulas voluntarily assumed and 
complied with, having no true human sanction, will not now be 
attempted. It is enough for me to say at present that the prac- 
tical rules for the conduct of maritime warfare in form, in 
precision, in certainty, and in compulsive force, approach more 
nearly than any other portions of the international system the 
commands of a purely municipal legislation ; they have, more 
than any others, the character and effect of true and positive 
law enforced by human sanctions, judicially applied. The rea- 
son of this is obvious. The operations of maritime warfare, 
both as respects belligerents and neutrals, consist chiefly in the 
capture of ships and cargoes. These mere acts of manual tak- 
ing do not work a change of property in the ship or cargo seized. 
By the universal consent and practice of civilized nations, the 
lawfulness and efficiency of the capture must be judicially deter- 
mined. This is done by a judgment of a prize court in a pro- 
ceeding in rem instituted by the captors, all the world having 
an opportunity of coming in and contesting. The decree of 
such a tribunal, and a public sale of the prize by virtue thereof, 
transfer the property in the article to the purchaser, and this 
property is recognized as valid all the world over, even in a 
neutral nation of which the original owner was a citizen. In 
fact, there is no higher and more complete title than that de- 
rived from a condemnation by a prize court and a sale in pur- 
suance thereof. It is true that the prize court is always a 
tribunal of the belligerent making the capture ; but this fact, 
though it has often given rise to theoretical discussions, has 
never in the slightest degree weakened the title derived from 
the proceedings. These prize courts are therefore the interna- 
tional tribunals, the only regular judicial tribunals which have 
any semblance of an international character. They proceed 
judicially ; and they have announced and promulgated the rules 
which govern maritime warfare in the same manner and form 
in which the strictly national courts have announced and pro- 
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mulgated the rules which govern the internal affairs of a par- 
ticular state. It has so happened that among the great mari- 
time powers these prize courts have generally been composed 
of jurists and statesmen of the highest ability and character. 
In Great Britain the Court of Admiralty is always clothed with 
the prize jurisdiction in time of war, with an appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In the United States 
the Supreme Court is the prize tribunal of the last resort. In 
many and perhaps most of the European countries, prize courts 
are created by special commission at the outbreak of hostilities. 
The reason is obvious, then, why the rules of the international 
law relating to the conduct of maritime warfare, in a marked 
and special manner resemble, both in form and character, the 
rules of the municipal law; they are the results of judicial de- 
cision, and not of diplomatic negotiation, and they have to do 
with the destruction and the creation of private rights of prop- 
erty in things transportable and constantly transported over the 
whole world, which rights are everywhere acknowledged and 
protected. 

I come now to a concise statement of these rules: and first, 
as they affect neutrals; and second, as they affect the belliger- 
ents. 

First, as they affect neutrals. 

These should be separated into two entirely distinct classes. 
Much confusion exists in the popular mind— which shows 
itself in the popular literature, in the newspapers and the 
magazines, and even in our American popular diplomatic writ- 
ings, emanating from men who have been trained by no pre- 
vious study or experience for diplomacy —from a failure to keep 
these two classes separate, from a tendency to combine them and 
to confound the rights and duties which belong to or flow from 
them respectively. These two classes of rules are, firstly, 
those which affect and have relation to a neutral nation in its 
organic capacity, and which are imposed upon and bind, so far 
as any international rules can bind, its government. It is plain 
that this class lies entirely outside of any judicial cognizance. 
The precepts themselves which it contains have only a moral 
sanction ; they are to be obeyed voluntarily, are to be made 
effective by negotiation, or are to be enforced by war. And, 
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secondly, those which affect and have relation to the citizens 
and subjects of neutral nations, in their rights of persons and 
property. 

Firstly, a neutral nation in its organic capacity, and as rep- 
resented by its government, may not aid either of the belliger- 
ents. This, of course, forbids all direct acts of the, government 
in furnishing warlike materials, troops, subsidies, and the like. 
But it goes much further, and requires that the neutral govern- 
ment should use all reasonable diligence to suppress and _ pre- 
vent any aid by its subjects, or by agents of a belligerent, within 
its jurisdiction, when such aid assumes the form and character 
of a military array. 

I have endeavored here to generalize this important principle 
into a short and comprehensive formula, and to express, in the 
language I have used, at once the reasons and the limitations of 
the positive rule. 1 think I have done so when I affirm the 
neutral state’s duty to be to use all reasonable diligence to sup- 
press and prevent aid to one belligerent, where such aid assumes 
the form and character of a military array. This, evidently, 
includes the fitting out and setting forth of organized expedi- 
tions from neutral soil against one belligerent in aid of the 
other; it also embraces the enlistment of soldiers or sailors 
within the neutral territory by agents of a belligerent, even 
though the persons enlisted should depart singly and unarmed, 
because by such a proceeding the belligerent potentially extends 
its military organization or array within the neutral jurisdic- 
tion; it also prohibits the fitting out or despatching of armed 
vessels for the purpose of cruising against one of the comba- 
tants, in the service of the other; because such a man-of-war is 
as much a military array as is an army. I need not illustrate 
further. But, on the other hand, this doctrine does not make 
the neutral nation or government responsible for the unorgan- 
ized and voluntary departure of its subjects to join the forces 
of a belligerent, nor for the commercial enterprises of its citizens 
in selling or transporting contraband articles to a belligerent 
government or its subjects, or in evading a blockade, or even in 
fitting out and despatching under the neutral flag an armed 
vessel, all ready for war, if the object be to transport the vessel 
to a belligerent port, and there to sell her as a business venture. 
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The recent British Neutrality Act, so far as it forbids the 
queen’s subjects from joining the forces of a belligerent as 
stated above, and from selling an armed vessel as last described, 
goes beyond the requirements of the international law. The 
United States Neutrality Act contains no such provisions. 

Secondly, rules which affect and have relation to neutral 
subjects and citizens. 

Neutral subjects may freely and without any risk carry their 
own goods in their own vessels to all the ports of a belligerent 
which are open, — that is, not blockaded by the other party, — 
provided that the goods are not contraband ; subject to the lia- 
bility of the vessel’s being searched on the high seas by the 
cruisers of the other party to ascertain if there are contraband 
goods on board, and subject also to the risk and penalty incident 
to contraband commerce. 

It is generally said that commerce in contraband is illegal. 
This is, as it seems to me, a very inaccurate way of stating the 
doctrine ; and the use of the word “ illegal’ has done much to 
create the confusion of ideas which so generally exists in refer- 
ence to this subject. Itis more accurate to say, that if a neutral 
transports to a belligerent articles contraband of war, he does so 
under the risk and penalty of having the ship seized, the voyage 
broken up, and the prohibited goods condemned by decree of a 
prize court. Perhaps the whole cargo might, under some cir- 
cumstances, be confiscated ; but it is not now the practice to 
condemn the vessel if her destination be to an open port. If 
the neutral adventurer evades the hostile cruisers, and gets his 
contraband to its intended purchaser, all risk and liability are 
ended. He is in no way responsible for that act, even though he 
should be overhauled on the return or another voyage ; and this 
simple fact shows, conclusively, that his proceeding is not, in 
any true sense of the term, id/egal. 

When an effective blockade of a port has been established, it 
is commonly said that all neutral trade with the place is illegal. 
The same criticism is to be made here as in the last case. It 
is more accurate to say that a neutral voyage to a blockaded 
port is under this very serious risk,—the vessel and cargo 
may be captured by the cruisers of the blockading party, and 
will be entirely confiscated by decree of a prize court, ship and 
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lading, without reference to the nature of the goods. This risk 
lasts from the beginning of the outward voyage to the end of 
the return voyage, because coming out of the blockaded port is 
as much prohibited as going into it. But if the return voyage 
be completed in safety, all liability for the adventure is ended, 
even though the ship should afterwards be taken. 

A long controversy was settled —or is supposed to have 
been settled — by the Treaty of Paris of 1856, between all the 
great powers of Europe. A declaration of principles annexed 
to this treaty contains four rules of maritime warfare, of which 
the second and third are as follows: ‘“* The neutral flag covers 
enemy goods, except contraband of war. Neutral goods, ex- 
cept contraband of war, are not seizable under the enemy 
flag.” To this declaration almost all civilized nations have 
given their formal adherence. The result is, that a neutral 
vessel may transport goods owned by enemy subjects from all 
parts of the world to open ports of the same enemy, and to all 
parts of the world from open ports of that enemy, and between 
all ports not enemy, without molestation, unless the goods are 
contraband, in which case they would be liable to confiscation. 
And conversely, an enemy ship may transport neutral goods 
from and to the same places, and the goods would not be sub- 
ject to confiscation, unless they were contraband, although the 
ship would be, as we shall see under the next head. These 
rules do not of course in any way affect or interfere with the 
hostile rights of blockades. 

Second, the rules as they affect the belligerents, includ- 
ing citizens and subjects thereof. 

Of course armed ships of war are liable to be captured, and 
thus to become the property of the victor nation. I put out of 
view the subject of privateering, because this method of con- 
ducting maritime warfare has happily been very generally if 
not universally abandoned. The ships of commerce of private 
citizens or subjects of one belligerent, together with the cargoes 
therein belonging to citizens or subjects of the same state, 
may be captured anywhere on the high seas, no-matter where 
bound, by the cruisers of the enemy, and may be condemned 
by its prize courts. Under the rules established in 1856, the 
goods of a belligerent citizen not contraband, on board a 
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neutral vessel not running a blockade, and the goods of a 
neutral not contraband on board the vessel of a belligerent not 
running a blockade, are free from capture. 

It is proposed to change two of the foregoing rules, and to 
make belligerent commerce, except in contraband, absolutely 
free, and to impose upon neutral nations the active duty of 
restraining the contraband commerce of their private citizens 
and subjects. This brings me to the second general head, 
namely, an historical sketch of the origin and progress of these 
new doctrines, which are proposed for acceptance to the family 
of nations. 

Il. The Abbé Mably was the first publicist who announced 
and advocated the dogma that private commerce by enemy sub- 
jects, except in contraband, should not be interrupted by the 
war. He does not discuss the proposition at any length, but 
in a chapter treating of commerce as a source of national 
wealth and power he says : — 

“Why should two nations, when war is declared between them, at 
once interdict all reciprocal commerce ? This usage is a relic of our 
ancient barbarism.” 

He adds some other remarks of the same import, but con- 
founds the reform he suggests with the further proposal to 
abolish privateering, so that it is difficult to make out clearly 
whether he would have private enemy commerce free alto. 
gether or free only from capture by corsairs.* 

In 1782 Galiani, a Neapolitan ecclesiastic and publicist, fol- 
lowed the Abbé Mably in his criticisms upon the existing inter- 
national law. In his treatise, De’ Doveri de’ Principi Neu- 
trali, there is a chapter upon privateering. Amidst a violent 
onslaught upon the custom of nations to use privateering, he 
says : — 

“Then, when the war shall advance towards its close, we shall see on 
the one side a conquering general make his triumphal entry into a 
conquered place, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants whose per- 
sons and privileges he has spared, whose magistrates he has maintained 
in the exercise of their functions, and whose goods, merchandise, and 
warehouses he has protected; while at the same moment other goods 





* Le Droit Public de l'Europe fondé sur les Traités, 3* ed. 1764, Tom. II. 
p- 468 ef seq. 
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of the same nature, depending upon the same commerce, deposited a 
little time before in the same warehouses, but embarked during the war 
upon ships to become the object of an inoffensive and loyal traffic, 
shall be declared good prize and condemned as booty of war to the 
captors. O atrocious and mournful contrast !” 

After this parenthetical picture he immediately returns to 
his attack upon privateering.* I think we are to infer from 
the context that Galiani does not object to the capture of 
private property by men-of-war, but only to its capture by 
corsairs. M. Cauchy, one of the ablest modern French ad- 
vocates of the new doctrine, recognizes this fact, but gives 
it an ingenious and hardly honest turn by declaring that the 
abolition of privateering and the absolute freedom of belliger- 
ent commerce are so intimately bound up with each other, that 
the one necessarily implies the other, and that the writers re- 
ferred to, while urging the abolition of corsairs, were in reality 
advocating its corollary, the absolute freedom of commerce.t 

Thus far we have only the speculations of theoretical writ- 
ers. But in 1785 the doctrine was incorporated into a treaty 
made by two persons who are not ordinarily looked upon as 
sentimentalists, although they may have been philosophers, — 
Frederick the Great and Franklin. The first treaty between 
Prussia and the United States, concluded in that year, contained 
the following stipulation : — 


“ Article XXIII. If war should arise between the contracting par- 
ties, all women and children, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the 
earth, artisans, manufacturers, fishermen, unarmed inhabitants of unforti- 
fied towns, villages, or places, and in general all others whose occupations 
are for the common subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed 
to continue their respective employments, and shall not be molested in 
their persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burned or otherwise 
destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy into 
whose power by the events of the war they may happen to fall; but if 
anything is necessary to be taken from them for the use of such armed 
force, the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. And all mer- 
chant and trading vessels employed in exchanging the products of 
different places, and thereby rendering the necessary comforts and 


* Le Droit Maritime International, par Eugene Cauchy, Tom. II. p. 285, where 
the whole passage frem Galiani is quoted. 
t Droit Maritime International, Tom. II. p. 474. 
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conveniences of human life more easy to be obtained and more general, 
shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested ; and neither of the con- 
tracting parties shall grant or issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels empowering them to take or destroy such trading vessels 
or interrupt such commerce.” 


From the time of this treaty the theory I am examining 
has generally, though of course improperly, been called the 
“American doctrine.” One most important and significant 
fact should be carefully noticed in this connection. Franklin and 
his colleagues were charged by the United States with the duty 
of entering into treaties with several other European powers 
besides Prussia. He took part in negotiating the treaty of 
1778 with France; he concluded that of 1785 with Sweden ; 
John Adams alone signed that of 1782 with the Low Countries. 
Not one of these contains any stipulation similar to the twenty- 
third article of the treaty with Prussia ; not one makes the least 
allusion, however distant, to the doctrine which is said to be 
distinctively American. 





“There is nothing in the diplomatic correspondence of the period 
which makes it appear that it was ever made a question of imposing 
on, or of demanding from, any other nation than Prussia respect for 
the private property of enemy subjects. The notion is only found 
incorporated in a convention between the United States and Prussia, 
between an exclusively maritime state of North America and an ex- 
clusively continental power of the North of Europe whose marine was 
at the time almost nothing; that is to say, between two peoples who 
were in the quasi-impossibility of making war upon the land, and who 
could by no possibility encounter each other on the sea.” * 


This treaty expired by its own limitation in 1796. Negotia- 
tions for a new convention were opened in 1798. John Quincy 
Adams, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, in his 
first communication to the Prussian Cabinet suggesting changes 
to be made in the old treaty, wrote : — 


“It is proposed to omit the last clauses of the twenty-third article, 
which declare that, in case of war between the high contracting parties, 
the merchant and trading vessels shall not be subject to capture. This 
stipulation being of little importance to the high contracting parties, 


* Hautefeuille, Questions de Droit Maritime International, 1868, p. 71. 
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between whom no probability of war, no opposing interests which might 
lead to it, appear to exist, it is therefore in regard to other nations, 
who may require similar conditions when they might import very dif- 
ferent consequences, ‘hat this engagement is desired to be omitted.” * 


The Prussian plenipotentiaries replied : — 

“The twenty-third article, which protected merchant vessels from 
all capture, was dictated without doubt by the purest considerations of 
humanity and benevolence, and it is not without regret that we efface 
it; but this pleasant (douce) theory being so difficult to carry into prac- 
tice, it only remains to renounce it at once, especially since the polit- 
ical interests of the United States may possibly be affected by it.” f 


Thus, at the request of an American minister and in accord- 
ance with the public interest of the United States, this so-called 
American doctrine was politely but somewhat contemptuously 
dismissed from the Prussian Treaty. 

In 1792 the French Legislative Assembly decreed the aboli- 
tion, first, of the capture of private property on the sea; and, 
second, of privateering. It invited the executive power to 
enter into a negotiation with all the maritime states of the 
world in order to induce them to recognize this double pre- 
cept. The city of Hamburg alone replied favorably to the 
philosophic appeal. { The philosophy was, however, very short 
lived, for during the wars which soon arose the French Repub- 
lic openly violated all rules of international law, and outraged 
the rights of neutrals in a manner which no other civilized 
state has ever imitated. 

At the commencement of the war with Spain, in 1823, a de- 
spatch of M. Chateaubriand announced that the French govern- 
ment would not issue any letter of marque, and would even order 
the royal navy to capture only the Spanish ships of war, and 
not to seize any vessel of commerce, Spanish or neutral, 
unless such vessel was endeavoring to force an effective 
blockade.§ This was, however, a mere paper manifesto ; Span- 
ish prizes were taken as usual. Although the philanthropic 
state paper of the French philosopher-statesman produced no 





* J. Q Adams to the Prussian Ministers, July 11,1798, Am. St. Pap. For. Rel., 
fol. ed. Vol. II p. 353. 

t Prussian Ministers to J. Q. Adams, September 25, 1798, Ib. p. 254. 

t Hautefeuille, ubi supra, p. 64. 

§ Cauchy, ubi supra, Vol. IL p. 374. 
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direct and practical effect on the war, it kindled a responsive 
glow in the placid bosom of President Monroe. In his Annual 
Message to Congress, December 2, 1823, the President, speak- 
ing of this French declaration, said : — 

“ This declaration, concurring with principles proclaimed and cher- 
ished by the United States from the first establishment of their inde- 
pendence, suggested the hope that the time had arrived when the pro- 
posal for adopting it as a permanent and invariable rule in all future mar- 
itime wars might meet the favorable consideration of the great European 
powers. Instructions have accordingly been given to our ministers 
with France, Russia, and Great Britain to make those proposals to 
their respective governments ; and when the friends of humanity re- 
flect on the essential amelioration to the condition of the human race 
which would result from the abolition of private war on the sea, an 
earnest hope is indulged that these overtures will meet with an atten- 
tion animated by the spirit in which they were made, and that they 
will ultimately be successful.” 


In his next message, December 7, 1824, he returned to the 
subject, saying : — 

“ Propositions having this object in view have been made to the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, and Russia, and of other powers, 
which have been received in a friendly manner by all, but as yet no 
treaty has been formed with either for its accomplishment. The policy 
will, it is presumed, be persevered in, and in the hope that it may be 
successful.” 

In pursuance with this policy the American ministers brought 
the matter before the French, British, and Russian Cabinets, 
and a polite correspondence followed. The American Minister 
at St. Petersburg, December 5, 1823, presented to the Russian 
government the projet of a convention, the fourth article of 
which was identical in terms with the twenty-third article of 
the Prussian Treaty of 1785. He addressed an explanatory 
note of the same date to Count Nesselrode, from which I take 
the substance of a few sentences which give the gist of his 
argument : — 

“The motive which impels the government of the United States to 
offer this proposition to the civilized world is that the same principles 
of justice, of charity, and of peace, under the influence of which 
Christian nations have with common accord exempted private property 
on land from the destruction and spoliation of war, equally demand 
protection for private property on the high seas.” 
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In answer to an assumed objection, that, if this doctrine 
should be established, neutrals would lose great commercial 
advantages which they now possess in war between maritime 
states, he says that the United States is the most important 
neutral power having an extensive commerce, and that its gov- 
ernment is willing to surrender all such advantages, because 
the experience of the recent European wars had taught it that 
they do not exist. He concluded his note as follows : — 

“The system which the United States now proposes is not new in 
their politics. It took its birth in the first years of their independence. 
The first treaty with Prussia is a proof of this.” 


Count Nesselrode replied February 1, 1824, acknowledging 
the kindly disposition of his court in favor of an act which he 
said ** would be a crown of glory for modern diplomacy,” but 
he was of opinion that * the proposed measures could only pro- 
duce the effects which had been attributed to them by an agree- 
ment of all the other maritime powers.” So Mr. Monroe’s 
project came to nothing. 

In 1856, at the close of the Crimean War, the great powers 
of Europe signed the Treaty of Paris, and annexed a declara- 
tion, the second and third clauses of which have already been 
quoted. The first and fourth were, “ Privateering is abolished ; 
and blockades to be obligatory should be effective.” All the 
other nations of the world were invited to unite in this conven- 
tion. The United States declined, unless a further provision 
were added, to the effect that “* private property of the subjects 
or citizens of one belligerent power upon the high seas should 
not be seized by the armed vessels of the other power, unless 
it were contraband.” It is generally assumed that this single 
suggestion exhausted the amendments desired by the United 
States government, whereas the despatch of Mr. Marcy went 
much further, and proposed the removal of all restriction upon 
contraband, the surrender of the right of visit and search, and 
the complete liberty of neutral commerce excepting with block- 
aded places.* This attitude of the United States received a 
partial response from a few European states and peoples. A 
large assembly of merchants at Bremen, held December 2, 1859, 


* Cauchy, Vol. II. pp. 376-380, 
t Despatch of Secretary Marcy to the French government, July 28, 1856. 
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adopted the following statement of principles, which, as it is 
illustrative of the arguments generally put forth in favor of the 
new doctrine, I quote entire : — 


“ Considering that respect for persons and for property is the only 
basis upon which the moral and intellectual relations of the people can 
prosper ; that without it morality and well-being cannot develop freely 
and without restraint ; that this sacred principle ought to be respected 
even in war by the nations which hold the honorable position of march- 
ing at the head of civilization: considering that, contrary to this prin- 
ciple, belligerents are still authorized, in maritime wars, to confiscate the 
goods of persons peaceably exercising their trade, to seize and destroy 
merchant ships and their cargoes, and to make the crews prisoners : 
considering, moreover, that public opinion universally pronounces 
against this iniquitous mode of procedure; that the declaration of the 
Congress of Paris, of April 16, 1856, has opened the way to a new 
progress, and has been approved by the greater part of the nations; 
that this declaration protects, not only the interests of those domiciled 
in neutral states, but guards also the goods of those domiciled in the 
belligerent states, when these goods are found on board a neutral ship ; 
that many states, and among others the United States of America, have 
formally expressed the desire that the inviolability of private property 
should be established : considering, also, that it belongs to the Congress 
of the great European powers, soon to reassemble, to finish the work 
of its predecessors by extirpating from the maritime law the arbitrary 
principles of the past, and by raising in this manner an imperishable 
monument in the annals of civilization : considering, finally, that it is 
a duty of all the friends of progress and of the development of hu- 
manity to elevate their voices in the counsels of their nation, and to 
make their governments the interpreters of the unanimous wishes of 
the civilized world, — this assembly decrees : 1. Public opinion imperi- 
ously demands that the inviolability of persons and of property should 
be extended, during maritime war, to those domiciled in the belliger- 
ent states. 

“2. The senate of the free city of Bremen is prayed to make itself 
the representative of this principle, and to take, as well with the states 
of Germany as with the powers united in Congress, the necessary meas- 
ures to procure the universal acknowledgment thereof. 

“3. The members of this assembly, who have at heart the progress 
of right and of civilization, engage to use all their efforts with their 
respective governments to procure the universal acceptance of this 
principle. 
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“4, A committee shall be named to communicate these decisions 
to the senate of the city of Bremen, to the Chamber of Commerce, and 
to foreign consuls resident at Bremen.” * 


This production, which shows that the noble art of blather- 
skite is not confined to the United States, M. Bluntschli says, 
* formulates the true modern principle.” In the same month 
a deputation of merchants presented a communication to the 
senate of Hamburg, and demanded the adoption of the follow- 
ing extraordinary propositions : — 


“1. The freedom of private property on the seas from the attacks 
both of privateers and of men-of-war; 2. The restriction of blockade 
to fortified places, and that even there it should prevent only the in- 
troduction of contraband articles.” 


The latter rule would, in effect, be the abolition of blockade. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce of course could not re- 
frain from giving to the world its utterance upon this subject ; 
it formally requested President Buchanan to renew the propo- 
sition made through Mr. Secretary Marcy. The President re- 
plied by a letter, in which he left other innovators far in the 
background, for he advocated the abolition of all right of block- 
ade in maritime warfare. This body of citizens, which repre- 
sents commerce in name, has during the past year, under the 
leadership of that eminent publicist, George Opdyke, discussed 
and perhaps passed resolutions favoring the humanitarian re- 
form. | 

In the war of 1866 Prussia and Austria renounced their 
right of capturing merchant ships. As neither nation was 
largely maritime, this action had little practical value. 

Among the publicists of the present day Pinheiro-Ferreira, an 
annotator of Martens, and Pradier-Fodéré, the most recent ed- 
itor of Grotius and of Vattel, are violent advocates of the new 
doctrine. One of the most exhaustive modern treatises upon 
maritime law is Le Droit Commercial dans ses Rapports avec 
le Droit des Gens et le Droit Civil, in four volumes, 1861, by 
M. G. Massé, Vice-President of the Tribunal de la Seine. M. 
Massé discusses this subject with much ability.¢ I shall have 





* Bluntschli. Droit Int. Codifi¢, p. 339, note. 
t See Vol. I. p. 104, n. 121 et seq. 
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occasion to refer to his argument in the sequel, because it pre- 
sents the case in a calm and logical manner, and without the 
almost inevitable declamation in which other writers of the same 
school indulge. Another work to which I have already referred, 
Le Droit Maritime International, of Eugéne Cauchy, 1862, 
two volumes, seems to have been written with express purpose 
of defending the proposed change in the law of war. The 
author closes his elaborate treatise with a formal argument and 
a reply to objections which he puts into the mouth of his oppo- 
nents. As is often the case, however, in such controversies, he 
utterly fails to present the objections which have any force, and 
of course omits to answer them. M. Bluntschli, in his Droit 
International Codifié, article 665, states the rule in a manner 
which sufficiently indicates his personal opinions as well as his 
lack of candor and, I may even say, veracity: “ Although 
maritime war should be directed against the state and not 
against individuals, and although by the natural law private 
property should be respected on the sea as well as on land, yet 
many maritime powers still recognize in maritime war the right 
of seizing ships which are the property of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the enemy country, and of confiscating the goods 
found on board such ships.” 

I shall make no reference to the standard writers upon inter- 
national law, the great public jurists, from Grotius down to 
Wheaton and Phillimore and Twiss, because they all recog- 
nize and uphold the doctrine and practice which the modern 
theories would overthrow. But it is worthy of notice that 
Hautefeuille, the great champion of neutral rights and of free 
neutral commerce, and certainly one of the ablest publicists of 
the present day, is an ardent supporter of the old and estab- 
lished principle. His master work, Droits et Devoirs des Nations 
Neutres, sufficiently expresses his views; they are repeated at 
greater length in his Histoire des Origines, des Progrés, et des 
Variations du Droit Maritime International. Finally, in his 
latest work, Questions de Droit Maritime International, 1868, 
he devotes an essay to the examination of this question. From 
this essay I have drawn a few facts. The argumentative posi- 
tion is strong and convincing ; but, for the patriotic and loyal 
American, its force would doubtless be somewhat impaired by 
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the spirit of hostility to the United States which it plainly ex- 
hibits, and by the imputation of ulterior and ambitious designs 
of conquest to the American people which it contains. 

III. Anexamination and discussion of tlrese doctrines. 

It is evident from the citations which have been made, that 
the argument in support of the principal doctrine under review 
is entirely based upon two assumptions: first, private property 
upon the land is respected, and it is inconsistent that a different 
rule should prevail in respect to similar property on the sea; 
and, second, the present practice is forbidden by natural law, 
and its abolition is demanded by the interests of humanity, and 
the sentiments of an advancing civilization. I shall direct my 
analysis and discussion to these two assumptions, and if they 
are both found to be false, the whole superstructure of the 
argument crumbles away. 

First, Is private property on land respected in continental 
wars? Is there any rule of international law, or any prac- 
tice of civilized states, by virtue of which it is free from capture 
or destruction? It must be conceded at once that the answer 
to this question involves only an historical fact, and not a prin- 
ciple of natural law or morality. If it appears that private 
property on the land is not respected, the inconsistency which 
is so generally imputed to nations in the conduct of their wars 
is certainly removed ; but we shall not have necessarily proved 
the abstract right or expediency of the common practice. 

Modern theoretical writers upon public law generally assert 
the doctrine as conceded and the rule as established that pri- 
vate property on land is respected during continental wars. I 
will not multiply citations: it will suffice to quote from two 
very recent authors. During our civil war, Dr. Francis Lieber, 
at the request of Mr. Secretary Stanton, prepared a code of 
* Instructions for the Armies of the United States while in the 
Field,” which was approved by President Lincoln. The thirty- 
seventh and thirty-eighth articles are as follows : — 


“The United States recognizes and protects private property in ene- 
mies’ territory. .... Private property, unless confiscated for the crimes 
or delicts of the owner, can only be seized for the needs or use of the 
army or of the United States. If the owner is not in flight, the com- 
manding officer will deliver to him a receipt which will enable him to 
obtain an indemnity.” 
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Two publicists of the sentimental school thus speak of this 
work. M. Laboulaye says :— 

“These instructions are in fact a little chef-d'auvre. It is not a 
small thing thus to have installed right in the empire of force by bring- 
ing under the yoke of law the usages and even the excesses of war.” 


M. Bluntschli declares that it “ constitutes one of the most 
important movements in advance of modern international law,” 
and was inspired by it to compile the whole body of that law 
in a codified form. In this work* we find the following 
articles : — 

“The conqueror is bound to respect private property, and can only 
seize or destroy it when military operations demand such a course.” 
($652.) “The laws of war especially do not authorize requisitions 
purely pecuniary.” (§ 654.) “ Persons who form part of an army have 
not the right to seize objects belonging to private individuals or to 
injure such objects voluntarily. But in case of absolute necessity pro- 
visions or clothing may be appropriated ; the public treasury (/e jisc) 
will nevertheless be bound to reimburse the value of the articles taken, 
unless the inhabitants were under an obligation to furnish them gratui- 
tously.” (§656.) “The international law absolutely interdicts the ac- 
quisition of booty in time of war.” ($ 657.) 

It is easy in the quiet of one’s chamber to construct in this 
manner a theory which the Prussian Minister appropriately 
called douce ; but the theory has no practical value. That cer- 
tainly cannot be called a rule of the international law which, 
applying to peoples and governments in the very agony of an 
armed contest, while each combatant is putting forth its mighti- 
est efforts, and the feelings and passions of individual citizens 
are aroused to the highest pitch, can only be enforced by an 
overwhelming hostile power; that cannot be called a rule of 
the international law for the violation of which no nation was 
ever called to an account; that cannot be called a rule of the 
international law which no nation ever feels bound to observe, 
which no nation ever does observe, except from mere motives of 
policy, which every nation discards and throws to the winds in 
practice, whatever may have been the prior professions of its 
publicists, its statesmen, or its actual rulers. There is in fact 
no such rule, no such principle, no such doctrine, no such 





* Le Droit International Codifié. 
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practice, that the private property of enemy citizens or subjects 
on land is to be respected or is respected during continental 
wars. The very exception which the writers of this school 
universally make — namely, the exigencies, the necessities of 
the military movements and operations — utterly destroys the 
possibility of any rule similar to the one assumed by them ; for 
the sole judge of these exigencies, of these necessities, must 
either be the commander in the field, or the government whose 
agent he is, and from the decision of either there can be no 
appeal, no review. Where all is left to the discretion of a 
man with an army at his back, and that discretion arbitrary 
because uncontrolled and uncontrollable except by a more 
powerful opposing army, it would seem that the rule which the 
university professors have so neatly constructed can exist only 
on paper. 

Undoubtedly private property is not so systematically taken 
and confiscated on land as on the sea. For this there are two 
reasons, — the first found in considerations of policy, and the 
second in the nature of the element itself. The cruisers of a 
belligerent freely sail over the sea, meeting no obstacle, except 
an occasional hostile man-of-war; their course is open ; they 
are invading no enemy soil. In continental wars of the 
present day an invasion which penetrates the enemy territory 
to any considerable distance is unusual ; the contest generally 
rages upon the boundaries. The two notable exceptions — the 
invasion of Georgia and the Carolinas by Sherman, and of 
France by the Prussians — were in every way remarkable. Of 
course private property on land is not exposed unless territory 
is invaded, and is therefore less frequently captured or de- 
stroyed than similar property on the sea. But during an in- 
vasion private property always has been and is now regarded 
and treated as completely subject to the victors’ will. Whether 
taken or left, whether destroyed or preserved, depends upon 
no rule, upon no principle, but simply upon motives of policy. 
In this connection and upon this point Hautefeuille is very em- 
phatic ; and that his position and reasoning may have their 
full force, it should be remembered that Hautefeuille, more than 
any other publicist, bases the whole international law upon the 
law of nature, which he defines to be the precepts and prin- 
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ciples of God’s moral law applicable to the conduct of peoples 
organized into societies. Mere practice, however universal, 
mere custom, however hoary with age, has no authority with 
him, if it be opposed to the immutable principles of right and 
justice. I cannot, however, quote his argument in even a con- 
densed form. He denies that private property is ever re- 
spected by an invading enemy on account of any duty, but 
only from considerations of expediency, of policy. Lands can- 
not, of course, be carried away, but houses are occupied, used, 
destroyed, as the convenience of the army requires. Movables 
are always at the mercy of the invader, and he generally levies 
a contribution upon the districts which he traverses, appropri- 
ating food of all kinds, clothing, beasts of burden, and often 
money. When a Bremen deputation waited upon Lord Palmer- 
ston to advocate the freedom of belligerent commerce, and 
made the common assumption that different rules prevailed 
upon the sea and upon the land, Lord Palmerston, with that 
strong common sense and regard for fact which made him so 
hateful to mere theorists, simply replied, that they were mis- 
taken in their premises ; that in continental wars private per- 
sons were always injured in their property by the lodgement 
of troops, by contributions, by devastations, and the like, for 
which they never received any indemnity. 

These general statements I will illustrate by two examples 
which have a peculiar fitness and a dramatic intensity of inter- 
est, because the nations implicated were the first to formulate 
the doctrine of free belligerent commerce in a treaty, and have 
frequently since that time published it with the assurance of 
those who believed and practised it, — Prussia and the United 
States. 

In the war of 1866 with Austria, and in that of 1870 with 
France, Prussia renounced or rather waived the right to cap- 
ture private enemy property on the sea. If the principle is good 
on the sea, it certainly ought to be good on the land. We are 
now told that Prussia leads the civilization of Europe, — we 
did not know it before, — but her marvellous military power and 
success sufficiently demonstrated the fact for current American 
belief. Prussian education is the most perfect system extant ; 
the Prussian army, one would have thought, was an army of 
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professors and philosophers. Here was certainly an opportu- 
nity, full of glorious possibilities, for the sentiments of human- 
ity to express themselves, for the progress of civilization to 
make itself felt. The free commercial cities which joined the 
Austrian cause soon discovered from the enormous pecuniary 
requisitions levied upon them,— the French people, swept 
through and over by invading hosts, gazing upon sacked vil- 
lages and slaughtered peasantry, contributing of every species 
of property which could be demanded and forced from them, 
and finally crushed down under the burden of an indemnity 
imposed as a condition of peace,— these Frankforters and 
Frenchmen discovered that although the sentiments of human- 
ity might have free sweep over the sea, where the Prussians had 
little commerce and no navy, they had no place on land which 
could be marched over by victorious Prussian armies. 

The United States first reduced the speculative dogma of a 
free belligerent commerce into a practical form; its first di- 
plomatist procured it to be incorporated into a treaty ; Presi- 
dent Monroe endeavored to induce the great powers to adopt 
it; President Pierce demanded it #3 a condition of uniting in 
the Declaration of 1856 ; all these official acts and state papers 
assert that freedom of property on the sea is but a corollary of 
the admitted freedom of property on land. If there is one 
nation in the world which above all others, when engaged in 
a war, should adhere to its so-called principles of progress 
and of humanity, that nation is the United States. Our pro- 
fessions have been tested. I pass over all the minor occur- 
rences of the civil war; two events stamp their character 
upon the whole conflict. General Sherman, with a copy of 
Dr. Lieber’s amiable “ Instructions ”’ undoubtedly in his 
pocket, moved from Atlanta on his march to the sea. Spread- 
ing his forces over as wide an extent of territory as possible, 
he swept down through the richest portions of Georgia, and 
left behind him a broad track of desolation within which there 
was nothing but the land, the houses, and the forests; all 
else was taken or destroyed. Growing crops, the gathered 
grain and fruits of the soil, the implements of agriculture, 
the cattle, horses, and other stock,— everything which con- 
stituted private movable property vanished in the presence 
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of his advancing host. On his march from Savannah north- 
ward through South Carolina, another and more terrible ele- 
ment of destruction was added. His course was marked by 
the smoke and flames of burning mansions, until at last the 
conflagration of beautiful Columbia told with emphasis how the 
United States government adheres to its time-honored princi- 
ples, and respects the private property of enemy citizens. 
With most of these acts I find no fault ; I believe that all of 
them, except the burnings, were actually done in the interests 
of humanity : but I can’t help feeling that Mr. Secretary Stanton 
snubbed his friend Dr. Lieber, for the history of the times does 
not tell us that General Sherman gave a single “ receipt” 
which would enable the fortunate possessor “ to obtain an in- 
demnity.”” But all this is trivial: another act of the government 
deepens its inconsistency into hypocrisy. In former wars prop- 
erty has generally been taken or destroyed by commanders in 
the field for military purposes, for support of armies, or some 
similar immediate and pressing need. The United States has 
done and still does what no other civilized nation in this gen- 
eration has dared to do: it has confiscated private property in 
cold blood, without any pretence of military necessity, after 
all opposition was ended, in pursuance of statutes passed by 
Congress and approved by the President. The confiscation 
measures of 1861 and 1862 are still in force. Under them 
private property of enormous value — amounting, I believe, to 
hundreds of millions — belonging to enemy subjects or citizens 
has been taken and. its proceeds appropriated to the use of the 
government, — “ covered into the treasury,” is the official slang. 
I need only refer, as an illustration, to the seizure of cotton, 
after all resistance was ended, when Savannah and other places 
fell into our hands. In fact, whenever a Southern district was 
occupied by our forces, it was immediately swept of its cotton 
by a horde of treasury agents, who swarmed like jackals in the 
trail of our armies. The validity of these statutes has been 
disputed, but has been sustained by the Supreme Court in 
several decisions. The latest is the case of Miller vs. The 
United States, 11 Wallace’s R. 248 (1870), which expressly 
holds that these legislative acts would be utterly void as stat- 
utes imposing penalties or punishments for crimes, but are 
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valid, and valid only, as measures of actual warfare. The 
opinion is given by Mr. Justice Strong, who may be regarded 
as representing in a peculiar manner the notions of abstract 
right and the sentiments of humanity held by the managing 
portion of the dominant party, and by the present administra- 
tion. This judgment is so clear, and states the doctrine so 
boldly, without limitation or exception, that I quote the pas- 
sage in full. After showing that these measures are not the 
exercise of the municipal power of the government, are not 
statutes against crimes, but were passed in virtue of the war 
powers of Congress, he proceeds at page 305: — 


“Tt is argued that though there are no express constitutional restric- 
tions upon the power of Congress to declare and prosecute war or to 
make rules respecting captures on land or water, there are restrictions 
implied in the nature of the powers themselves. Hence, it is said, 
the power to prosecute war is only a power to prosecute it according to 


the law of nations, and the power to make rules respecting captures is 
a power to make such rules only as are within the law of nations. 
Whether this is so or not we do not care to inquire, for it is not neces- 
sary to the present case. It is sufficient that the right to confiscate the 
property of all public enemies is a conceded right. Now what is that 
right, and why is it allowed? It may be remarked that it has no refer- 
ence whatever to the personal guilt of the owner of confiscated property, 
and the act of confiscation is not a proceeding against him. The con- 
tiseation is not because of crime, but because of the relation of the prop- 
erty to the opposing belligerent, a relation in [into] which it has been 
brought in consequence of its ownership. It is immaterial to it whether 
the owner be an alien or friend, or even a citizen or subject of the power 
that attempts to appropriate the property. In either case the proper’. 
may be liable to confiscation under the rules of war. It is certainly 
enough to warrant the exercise of this belligerent right, that the owner 


be a resident of the enemies’ country, no matter what his nationality. 
The whole doctrine of confiscation is built upon the foundation that it is 
nn instrument of coercion, which, by depriving an enemy of property 
within reach of his power, whether within his territory or without it, 
impairs his ability to resist the confiscating government, while at the 
rame time it furnishes to that government means for carrying on the 
war. Hence, any property which the enemy can use, either by actual 
appropriation or by the exercise of control over its owner, or which the 
adherents of the enemy have the power of diverting to the enemy's use, 
is a proper subject of confiscation.” 
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With this record of recent action, with these existing statutes, 
with these final judgments, the United States government still 
prates about freedom from capture on the sea as a doctrine to 
which the nation is pledged, and in the triumph of which it 
takes a lively interest. Mr. Secretary Fish congratulates the 
Prussian Minister upon the act of his royal master at the com- 
mencement of the French war, and reminds him of the early 
day when Prussia and America, first of all states, committed 
themselves to this philanthropic measure. This spectacle pro- 
vokes at once derision and disgust, — contempt for the thin, 
make-believe character of the transaction, disgust for its glaring 
hypocrisy. Our public acts belie our public professions, while 
our professions cast a slur upon our acts. 

I need pursue this branch of the subject no further. It is 
plain that there is no rule of international law, no practice of 
civilized states, which exempts private enemy property from 
capture or destruction on land. 

Second, are these new doctrines in the interest of humanity 
and of civilization ? 

The argument generally advanced by their advocates consists 
of bald assumptions and frothy declamation. The assumption 
is of the very foundation upon which the proposed reform must 
rest, namely, that it is in the interest of humanity, that interfer- 
ence with private property in war is contrary to natural law ; 
that is, contrary to the precepts of God’s moral law applicable 
to organized bodies politic. Most of the writers to whom I have 
referred in this essay content themselves with asserting the 
proposition, without any attempt to demonstrate its truth, or 
any apparent consciousness that a demonstration is necessary. 
I have, however, already mentioned one exception, M. Massé, 
and will quote his argument in full, because it is clear, con- 
densed, and in form logical. He says :— 


“ War ought to be just in its consequences ; that is to say, it ought to 
be conducted in conformity with the eternal laws of humanity and of 
justice, and ought not to be the means of obtaining more than is due, 
nor of obtaining anything different from what is due, either as the cause 
of the war or the title to reparation. Inter arma silent leges, says 
Grotius; but only those civil and juridical laws which have place solely 
in time of peace, and not these perpetual laws which are for all times. 
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Now, since the laws of humanity and of justice are laws for all times, 
whose voice war cannot stifle, it follows that if the very nature of war 
itself, and the condition of reciprocal violence into which the belligerents 
are thrown, authorize them to do to the enemy as much evil as is neces- 
sary to force him to be just, or to obtain the reparation which is due 
from him, they do not authorize anything beyond this ; they authorize 
evil to be done solely to the enemy because it is the enemy, and the 
enemy alone, which the belligerent has any interest in forcing to be just. 
And as the right of war is based upon a necessity imposed upon one 
people to do violence to another people, both taken and regarded col- 
lectively, it results that war is a relation of state to state, and not of in- 
dividuals to individuals, a relation of things and not of persons; in 
such a sense and manner that between two or more belligerent nations, 
the particular individuals of which these nations are composed are not 
enemies, whether we consider them as men or as citizens, and they be- 
come enemies only when they act in the name of and as representatives 
of the state or nation ; that is to say, when they are soldiers, or when 
they personally engage in acts of hostility. It follows from this prin- 
ciple, that belligerents have no right either to inflict injury upon citizens 
of the state with which the war exists, unless these citizens have taken 
arms and have individually put on the character of enemies, or to obtain 
satisfaction, or to reclaim what is due either as the cause of or as repara- 
tion for the war, from such citizens, or to disturb the pacific and com- 
mercial relations which have no connection with the condition of war, 
which, by introducing enmity between two or more states, has not in- 
troduced enmity between the men who compose them.” * 


Iam now prepared to examine this fundamental position 
which the advocates of the proposed change assume, and I deny 
its correctness. I deny that the principles and precepts of nat- 
ural law, of that divine moral code which has been invoked, 
forbid the taking or destruction of private property in war. I 
affirm that the doctrine which so many modern publicists seek 
to establish is opposed to the interests of humanity, that its 
adoption would be a step in the retrograde, and that its neces- 
sary and intended effect would be to uphold mere physical 
force, to sustain absolutism. 

It will not of course be denied that the destruction of a na- 
tion’s foreign commerce would greatly cripple the nation itself, 
would weaken all its energies, would cut off many of its re- 


* Massé, Le Droit Commercial, Tom. I. pp. 104, 105, §§ 120, 121. 
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sources, would largely diminish its power of resistance and of 
attack. This result is especially true in time of war, because 
a great body of producers are then withdrawn from the acts 
and processes of production, and the want created by this with- 
drawal must be supplied from abroad, or cannot be supplied at 
all. I need not dwell upon this preliminary proposition. All 
must admit that if the foreign commerce of one belligerent 
has been destroyed, much has been accomplished tending to a 
successful termination of the conflict. Now it should be care- 
fully observed, in this connection, that in destroying the entire 
foreign commerce, it would not be necessary actually to seize 
and confiscate all of the merchant ships and cargoes of the 
enemy citizens ; in fact, a very few, compared with the whole 
number, would be taken. The process is as follows: A war 
breaks out between two states, both maritime. A few weeks 
or months will decide which has the mastery on the sea. 
During this short interval, a number of the trading ships and 
cargoes — but in fact a small number — belonging to the sub- 
jects of the other belligerent will be seized, and then, learning 
their country’s weakness, these trading citizens will simply sus- 
pend their further traffic ; they will sell to neutrals what vessels 
and cargoes they have afloat, and will await the return of peace. 
Destruction of commerce, therefore, does not imply much de- 
struction of actual property ; it rather implies a forced suspen- 
sion of trade, a cessation of the pleasant process of making 
profits, aloss of future expectations rather than of present posses- 
sions. All this, which is so true, so self-evident, is overlooked in 
the writings of the school whose teachings I oppose. This very 
cessation of commerce works all the injury to the state which 
the exigencies of successful war demand, without very much 
loss to individuals of property on hand. The experience of 
our civil war furnishes a very striking illustration. The few 
Rebel cruisers, by driving our trade from the ocean, inflicted a 
blow upon the country more staggering than that given by the 
defeat of many armies ; and how few ships were actually cap- 
tured! For every one taken 1 presume twenty-five or perhaps 
more were transferred to foreign owners. 

There is still another preliminary fact which it is ‘:oportant 
to notice. Destruction of private property inflicts no perma- 
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nent injury ; and what is true of the countless forms of wealth 
on land is a fortiori true of the instruments and objects of 
commerce on the sea. Even if all the accumulated results of 
labor were swept out of existence, and only the fertile land 
and the able-bodied inhabitants were left, the short time with- 
in which the nation would recuperate is something simply mar- 
vellous. Destroying men destroys producers and lessens the 
power of producing. Destroying private property is but the 
removing a small part of the surplus products, and the ener- 
gies of a vigorous people will soon supply the waste. 

War is in some aspects a dreadful evil, but it is necessary 
and will continue to be necessary as long as states are inde- 
pendent and have no common earthly authority to which they 
may appeal and whose decision they must respect. It cannot 
then be a wrong absolutely. The order of things as established 
by the Creator involves the existence of wars. We cannot 
apply to nations at any time, and especially in time of war, the 
same principles and precepts of personal morality which regu- 
late the conduct of the individual men who compose those 
nations ; because if we do so attempt to apply them, we must 
begin by interdicting all wars. The state in its organic ca- 
pacity — although I conceive and affirm that it has a moral 
character, moral relations, rights, and duties — cannot be gov- 
erned by the same rules and motives of action as those which 
compel individuals. The state is a trustee for its own citizens ; 
its primary duty is towards them, to promote their security 
and well-being. Its duties to other states and the citizens 
thereof are subordinate to its duties to its own subjects. It 
may therefore well be that these two classes of duties should 
clash ; and when so, it is plain which must yield. These gen- 
eral principles, which cannot be denied, throw light upon the 
absolute morality of state action towards foreign states or citi- 
zens which are for the time enemies. 

The object of war is to produce a peace in the shortest pos- 
sible time. In every scientific discussion we must throw out 
of view all motives of revenge or of doing injury for injury’s 
sake. Each belligerent state has some ultimate end, the at- 
tainment of which requires and is assumed to justify a resort 
to arms. The object of the war is to reach as soon as possible 
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consistent with and in connection with the attainment of this 
end the normal condition of the parties, to restore the peace- 
ful relations which have been interrupted. M. Hautefeuille 
bases his whole argument in favor of the existing practices of 
nations in reference to private property upon the fact that 
destruction of material wealth tends to hasten the close of 
hostilities, and thus to accomplish their very design as well as 
the killing and wounding human beings. The argument is 
fair and forcible, but I think there are others much stronger. 

It is in accordance with the principles and precepts of nat- 
ural law, with the sentiments of humanity, and with the 
interests of Christian civilization, to produce a peace not only 
as soon as possible, but with as little destruction of human life, 
with as little injury to human bodies, as possible. For this 
reason the improvements in weapons of offensive warfare — the 
rifled guns, the enormous shells, the dreaded torpedoes — are 
humane inventions, because they make wars on the whole less 
bloody. If science should so far perfect the instruments of 
slaughter that every member of each opposing army would 
with absolute certainty be killed at a blow, then wars would 
cease. If this be true, the conclusion is inevitable, that it is 
more in accordance with the instincts of humanity to inflict 
injury upon an enemy state, and thus to force a peace, by 
capturing or destroying property, than to reach the same result 
by killing and maiming men. A /ortiori must this be true if 
the capture or desiruction is not of articles necessary to the 
immediate subsistence and preservation of the enemy inhab- 
itants, but is rather of superfluities, of things which are at 
most comforts and conveniences, and finally if the loss be 
one from which the nation will in a short time recover. The 
ideal of a war carried on according to mere motives of human- 
ity, of a war in which sentiments of humanity have absolute 
control, would be one where no injury was done to human 
beings, no life taken, no wound inflicted, and all the force was 
exerted against material objects. 

The new doctrines are evidently the exact opposite of this 
ideal ; they exalt wealth above humanity ; they make loss of 
products a greater evil than loss of producers ; they demand 
that all the forces of war should be directed exclusively against 
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men, against life, bodies, and limbs. It is true they would 
confine the use of these hostile forces to one class of men, to 
combatants or soldiers. We can now see how false are the 
assumptions, how hollow the pretences, of the sentimental 
school of publicists. They regard soldiers or combatants as 
mere machines, ignoring their humanity, and placing them in 
importance below the material wealth of citizens who stay at 
home and trade. When we are about to test the rules and 
practices of war by the instincts and sentiments of humanity 
merely, we should remember that the professional soldier is as 
much a human being as the merchant, that his life is as valu- 
able as that of the artisan, and that when we compare him 
with ships and cargoes there is no common measure which can 
be applied to them. What is true when we think of professional 
soldiers, of combatants who are as a class separated from all 
other classes, is most overwhelmingly true of modern wars 
where the armies are drawn from the great body of the cit- 
izens, where all ranks and classes, producers of every kind, are 
marched into the field and become the combatants, while 
behind them stands the rest of the nation awaiting its turn to 
join in the conflict. 

If the doctrines I am examining should be universally adopt- 
ed, the consequence would be immediate and inevitable; all 
wars would be made more protracted, and, what is far worse, 
more bloody. This proposition can be well illustrated by as- 
suming the accomplishment of the proposed change, the reali- 
zation of the ideal which the reformers have conceived ; that is, 
contest between combatants alone, while all else in the state 
goes on as usual. A war is declared between two powerful 
maritime nations. It produces no direct change in the peaceful 
avocations of life ; agriculture, manufactures, commerce, flourish 
as before. The people are not hindered in their productions 
and exchanges, and are thus enabled to respond to the demands 
of the government, and to furnish all the material supplies ne- 
cessary to sustain the struggle. It is true that producers are 
withdrawn from time to time from the orderly activities of life, 
and are converted into military non-producers. But the vacancy 
thus made is not felt, because the articles which were before 
produced at home are now brought from abroad by means of the 
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free commerce which is thus quickened into extraordinary activ- 
ity. Under these circumstances the war is reduced to a mere 
duel between hostile armies. The nation has only to furnish 
men, and the contest will be continued until one country has 
been swept of its able-bodied citizens. That nation will certainly 
be victorious which can bring forward and sacrifice the greatest 
number of soldiers. This is not an imaginary picture. The 
essential fact was shown to be true in the history of the Confed- 
eracy. Levy after levy was made, army after army took the 
field ; but as soon as Sherman ravaged the sources of supply in 
Georgia and Carolina, the whole hostile array collapsed. 

Finally, all this, when accomplished, would evidently be in 
the interests of absolutism. Under the influence and effect of 
these doctrines, nations to be great, and powerful, and success- 
ful in war, must maintain enormous standing armies, or must 
rather, as Prussia has done, convert the entire mass of citizens 
into an army ready to be summoned into active service. The 
picture of a war waged between combatants alone, which I have 
just drawn, shows that success requires vast numbers and con- 
stant training; and this means vast professional armies or uni- 
versal military organization of citizens ; and this in turn means, 
is, absolutism, is utterly incompatible with constitutional govern- 
ment. The insane admiration for the Prussian system as 
something good in itself, as well as something wonderful in its 
power, which was felt and outspoken all through the United 
States during the Franco-Prussian war, indicated a demorali- 
zation alarming to every thoughtful citizen, —a forgetting of 
the very principles of a free government and of civil liberty. 

Furthermore, these dominating nations would be continental ; 
maritime power and supremacy would be gone. Navies would 
be useless, except to attack and defend coast towns and fortifi- 
cations. The peoples most favorably situated for maintaining 
the mastery of the sea would be obliged to become strong on 
land or sink into the rank of inferior powers. The two nations 
of all others which would thus be deprived of their natural ad- 
vantages and maritime supremacy are the United States and 
Great Britain. 

That I am not mistaken in these positions is plain from the 
unconcealed partisanship of the Second as well as of the First 
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Empire, exhibited by the French writers whose names I have 
given. M. Cauchy repeatedly refers to Napoleon I. as an au- 
thority, and quotes a declaration made by him, in 1809, to Mr. 
Armstrong, Minister of the United States, as follows : — 


“ The seas belong to no nation; they are the common good of the 
peoples, and the domain of all. Enemy ships of commerce, belonging 
to private individuals, ought to be respected. In all her conquests, 
France has respected private property. .... Such are the principles of 
the Emperor upon the usages and the rights of maritime warfares. 
When France shall have acquired a navy proportioned to the extent of 
her coasts and of her population, the Emperor will reduce these maxims 
to practice, and will use all his efforts to render their adoption general.” * 


Napoleon’s design in this is as plain as his lying was auda- 
cious. The man who openly violated and derided all rules of 
international law, whose principle of actual war was to sup- 
port his army from off the enemy, who respected neither the 
persons nor property of enemy citizens, wished to destroy the 
power of Great Britain by rendering navies useless, and armies 
the sole instrument of warfare. 

There is a further consideration of policy which applies with 
peculiar foree to the United States. Notwithstanding the 
episode of our civil war, we are and must ever be the great 
neutral nation of the world. Down to the year 1861 it was 
our traditional policy to uphold and maintain neutral rights ; 
all the world looked to us as the champion of these rights. 
Erelong, when the government falls once more into the hands 
of statesmen, this policy will be revived. The Treaty of Paris 
of 1856 was a triumph of the neutral cause ; it fixed what had 
been contended for through generations, — the doctrine that free 
ships make free goods; or, in other words, that neutral vessels 
may carry enemy goods free from capture. With these rules 
of 1856 in existence, the next great European war and all suc- 
ceeding ones will throw into our hands the carrying trade of 
the world, the commerce of both continents. But if this com- 
merce be made free for the belligerents themselves, all these 
advantages are lost, sacrificed to a mere sentiment. The advo- 

sacy of free belligerent commerce by Americans is therefore 
simply suicidal. 


* Droit Maritime International, p. 561. 
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My time and space do not allow me to speak at length of 
the other proposed change in the laws of war. It is in the 
same interest and designed to promote the same objects as the 
one I have discussed. If the time shall ever arrive when all 
mastery on the sea is ended, when a few great continental 
powers dominate in the family of nations by their enormous 
armies and organized military citizens, and when no aid can 
be given in arms, ammunition, and other warlike material to a 
weak and struggling people, there will be a triumph indeed, 
but not of civilization, not of humanity. 


Joun Norton Pomeroy. 
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Art. V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 
By J. Tuomas, M. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Two 
vols. Royal 8vo. 1871. 


Tue want of a good modern biographical dictionary in English has 
long been felt, — a work adapted to popular use in schools, libraries, 
reading-rooms, and private houses, not too extended, and so too costly, 
nor on the other hand too limited in its range, and too meagre in its 
statements, — something between the two monumental works of Michaud 
and Hoefer, and the handy English volume not long ago revised and 
edited by Mr. William A. Wheeler. But such a work is one of the hardest 
to prepare. A dictionary of words or of places, or even of the arts and 
sciences, seems to us an easier task, for while these works require as 
much labor and learning as the compendium of biography, the latter 
involves a decision of many questions of fame and fortune, a perpetual 
dealing with prejudices and rivalries, an incessant effort to ascertain and 
exhibit the world’s estimate of all sorts of characters, from Adam to 
the last celebrity. 

The author who allows himself some freedom in the discussion of 
certain lives, and yet restricts himself to the limit of one or two vol- 
umes in the aggregate, assumes a bold, delicate, and ill-paid undertak- 
ing. From the very nature of the case, he cannot satisfy conflicting 
schools in theology, polities, history, and science. Let him be ever so 
guarded he cannot expect to avoid censure. It is doubtful whether he 
can even satisfy himself in his own varying moods. The highest re- 
ward he can expect, beyond the consciousness of fidelity and industry, 
is the verdict of historical scholars, bibliographers, and antiquaries, who 
can appreciate the enormous difficulties under which he has toiled, that 
the work is well done and worthy the confidence and acceptance of the 
public. 

Such praise we are sure will be heartily accorded to Dr. Thomas, for 
the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, on which he has expended 
many years of expert and untiring diligence. He is already favorably 
known to scholars by the “ Pronouncing Gazetteer,” which is com- 
monly quoted as “ Lippincott’s,” and by his Pronouncing Tables of 
Proper Names, appended to the latest revision of the Webster Diction- 
ary. We might easily adduce other evidence of his fitness for this new 
task, but we are sure that he himself will prefer to have attention di- 
rected to the work itself, with a candid scrutiny of its quality. 
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The real character of such works as this is not at once apparent. 
The essential merits and defects are both to be discovered by long 
familiarity, by reference to the pages in different moods and for different 
purposes, and especially by observing the service which the volumes 
render to the average reader when he consults them. It may be taken 
for granted that the specialist in any branch of learning will sometimes 
be disappointed in the treatment of authorities whom he regards as of 
the first rank, or in the degree of prominence bestowed on men whose 
influence has been strong in very restricted paths. It must also be ex- 
pected ina work so comprehtnsive as a Biographical Dictionary, that 
some statements will be given as facts from which scholars will dissent, 
and that some errors of dates and names will creep in, and some impor- 
tant incidents or occurrences will escape the compiler’s notice. It is 
not fair to bring in hypercriticism here. Knowing that the author is 
competent, conscientious, and painstaking, we are much more inter- 
ested in ascertaining the peculiar characteristics of his work, and the 
degree of success which has generally attended the execution of his 
plan. 

We begin with the aspect of the volumes. The page is a large-sized 
royal octavo, almost a quarto, printed in two columns, with good mar- 
gins, and clear, open typography, the name at the head of every article 
having a broad, black-ficed letter, which makes reference easy. The 
bibliographical notes are given in fine type at the close of the articles. 
The ink, paper, stitching, and other mechanical qualities are excellent. 
Copies may be obtained, bound in one volume or in two, at the buyer’s 
choice. Scarcely any abbreviations are employed,— not even for 
words of constant recurrence, like born, died, son, father, ete., — but the 
style of each notice is clear and readable, free from amplification, as a 
general rule, and yet not curt or abrupt. Frequently toward the close of 
a sketch an apposite quotation is made from a writer of literary distinc- 
tion, but the author of the volume rarely allows himself any rhetorical 
freedom. It would, perhaps, have been better if the epithets “ distin- 
guished,” “ celebrated,” “ eminent,” “ learned,” and the like, which so 
often succeed the name, had been uniformly omitted. 

Among the distinctive features of these volumes the author would 
doubtless give special prominence to the pronunciation. On this he has 
expended a vast amount of inquiry and study. As a remarkable in- 
stance of his zeal, it deserves to be mentioned that, in view of the diffi- 
culties connected with the English transliteration and utterance of 
Oriental names, Dr. Thomas went abroad and spent nearly two years 
in the East studying the rudiments of several Asiatic tongues, including 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, and Hindoostanee. The results of this 

VOL. CXIV. —NO. 235. 27 
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“ pronouncing voyage,” unique, we presume, in literary annals, are seen 
on almost every page. 

There are only three courses, he remarks, which can be pursued in 
speaking foreign names,—to blunder over them haphazard like a 
school-boy, to pronounce them according to the rules of English ortho- 
epy, or to give as nearly as possible the pronunciation adopted by 
well-educated people in the land to which the name belongs. It is the 
last method which he follows, in accordance with good sense and good 
usage both in this country and abroad. But likewise, in accordance 
with good sense and good usage, he makes some important exceptions. 
Celebrated names like Confucius, Kosciusko, Cortez, Cervantes, Luther, 
Petrarch, and so on, which have acquired an established English pro- 
nunciation, he would leave undisturbed in their English utterance. 

The principles which govern the sounds of the more important 
European and Asiatic languages are elaborately stated in the Introduc- 
tion to the first volume, and then each proper name, as it is introduced in 
its alphabetical place, has affixed to it an indication of the appropriate 
sounds, expressed with accents, marks of quantity, peculiar type, and 
modified spelling. By these four helps the author has been very suc- 
cessful, as it seems to us, in exhibiting his conception of the pronun- 
ciation of almost every name. 

The next point to which we refer is the comprehensiveness of these 
volumes. Mythological names are included, and in addition to those of 
Greece and Rome, special attention has been given to those of Norse 
and Hindoo origin,—a feature which will be generally acceptable. 
The biographical sketches refer to persons of all countries and callings, 
living as well as dead. English and American names, of the second or 
third rank in importance, are much more commonly given than those 
of like consequence in other countries. Chinese, Hindoo, and Arabic 
names receive fair attention, proportioned to the supposed require- 
ments of an ordinary English reader. Most of the historic names of 
American Indians are given, though there are some noteworthy omis- 
sions. Men of literary renown, as a class, are perhaps better repre- 
sented than statesmen and generals. The greatest deficiencies which 
we have noted are among the scholars in natural science. Some of the 
most distinguished are very slightly spoken of (Darwin, for example, 
whose name is on every one’s lips), or are wholly omitted. 

After running through the work, having in hand various lists of per- 
sons no longer living, selected not for their fame, but for their worth in 
different departments of human activity, we have been surprised, on 
the whole, to see how rarely any name for which we thus looked is 
omitted. Among living men of distinction we should include many 
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whom the author does not, and vice versa, but in this there can be no 
positive standard. 

The great comprehensiveness of this work is accomplished by giving, 
in most instances, very brief sketches. We open at random to pages 
428, 429, Brand — Bray, where we find in the four columns sixty-eight 
different black-letter headings (a few of them cross-references), and the 
longest one of the sketches is but seventeen lines. This selection is 
not an average, we admit, neither is it extreme. But the dry, anna- 
listic monotony which would result from such condensation, if it were 
not relieved, is compensated by the elaborate sketches which are fre- 
quently interspersed. To men of world-wide influence ample space is 
given, and some of these character sketches are noteworthy examples 
of condensed, spirited, biographical narrative. For example, between 
six and seven columns are devoted to Julius Cesar, fourteen columns to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, four columns to Alexander the Great, seven and 
a half to Washington, five to Wellington, and so on; but Charlemagne, 
on the contrary, who is certainly to be regarded as a great man raised 
up for a great emergency, the representative of the transition from 
the Roman Empire to the modern European state, is restricted to two 
thirds of a column. Special prominence is given to the leaders of 
religious opinion, Confucius, Gautama Boodha, and Mohammed being 
elaborately treated. The article Brahma and Brahmanism is also very 
ample; Zoroaster is rapidly passed over. Luther, Calvin, George Fox, 
Wesley, Swedenborg, receive just appreciation ; but some of the great 
leaders of the Latin Church in the Middle Ages are too briefly men- 
tioned,— such men, for example, as Gregory the Great, Gregory the 
Seventh or Hildebrand, Innocent the Third, and others, by whose 
power the ecclesiastical system of Rome was so firmly built up. In- 
deed, with our estimate of the influences by which modern civilization 
in Europe was brought out of the ruins of the ancient Empire, we 
should have expected to find fuller articles upon many of the medizval 
worthies, Charlemagne, Alfred, Louis of France, Barbarossa, and the 
rest. Among the articles on literary men those on Goethe and Voltaire 
are quite noteworthy. That on Dante falls far short of the importance 
of the man; and that on Shakespeare seems to us ill-balanced by the 
preponderance given to the new theory of Miss Bacon and Mr. Holmes. 
Homer and Virgil are not elaborately treated; Plato, and especially 
Cicero, receive just honor. Most of the longer articles are not only 
prepared with great care as to the facts which they state, but are written 
in a clear and easy style, sometimes with great ability, and often with 
the introduction of fit selections from the writings of other biographers 
and critics. 
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Presuming that the Dictionary of Dr. Thomas is to assume a stand- 
ard place as a book of reference in American libraries and schools, we 
have no doubt that the plates will from time to time be revised, and 
that a select appendix will by and by be necessary. We have de- 
tected some needless defects in the notices of distinguished Americans, 
many of which would be obviated by a careful collation of the Diction- 
ary with the triennials of Harvard and Yale, the West Point Register 
of General Cullum, the official registers of the United States army 
and navy, and other like manuals. For example, the career of Gen- 
eral A. A. Humphreys, chief of engineers in the United States army, 
is very inadequately stated, and no mention is made of his great work 
on the Mississippi River, one of the most valuable of American contri- 
butions to science: Professor Bache’s work might, within the same 
space, be much better delineated ; General Halleck’s work on Inter- 
national Law ought not to be omitted from his record ; Professor Weir’s 
career as a painter is made more noteworthy by the fact that he has 
been so long a professor at West Point. All this would be obvious by 
referring to Cullum’s admirable volumes. The triennials of American 
colleges, when published, are edited with great care, and at least obvi- 
ate in most cases the necessity of using the word “ about ” in mention- 
ing the dates of graduation and of death. It seems remarkable that 
Dr. Lieber’s removal to New York, Professor Botta’s residence in this 
country, Dr. Palfrey’s third volume of New England History, the full 
summary of Mr. Peabody’s benefactions, the memoir of General 
Nathaniel Lyon, the appointment of Professor Peirce to the head of 
the United States Coast Survey, the time when Admiral Foote entered 
the navy, and some other well-known facts, should have escaped Dr. 
Thomas’s attention ; but these are trifling slips, hardly worth mention- 
ing, and quite pardonable in one who has done so much good work in 
the study. 

On the whole, after many hours of examination, and in different 
moods, we have formed a favorable opinion of the labors of Dr. 
Thomas. The blemishes to which we have just referred are only such 
as are natural when a single man covers so wide a field; indeed, they 
could not be wholly avoided by an association of scholars or a corps of 
collaborators. They are not serious enough to affect our general esti- 
mate of the work. On the contrary, its excellence is more and more 
apparent as we prolong our scrutiny. For fulness of names, judicious- 
ness of treatment, accuracy of statement, and freedom from the bias of 
this or that school, it rivals any work of the kind in English. As a 
combination of compactness and completeness it is especially commend- 
able. For the thoroughness with which the work is carried to the end, 
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when so many compilers “ give out ” in the early letters of the alphabet, 
the author deserves especial praise. His volumes will merit a constant 
place by the side of the dictionary and the gazetteer in every refer- 
ence library. It would be especially desirable that an edition on a 
little thinner paper, at least at a somewhat lower price, could be offered 
for the use of schools. Such volumes as these are invaluable in every 
class in history, and would doubtless be widely introduced. 


2.—The Life of, Charles Dickens. By Joun Forster. Vol. I. 
1812-1842. London: Chapman and Hall. 1872. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


TueReE is no better reading for an idle hour than a volume of 
memoirs or a good biography, and we presume that by this time 
everybody who could buy, borrow, or take out the book has read 
through the first volume of the “ Life of Dickens,” by his friend, John 
Forster, who has made biography in some sort his line in literature. 
It is safe to say everybody, because no author of his generation so 
attracted all classes of readers as Dickens. The characters he sent out 
into the world between 1837 and his visit to America in 1842 were so 
new, vivid, and amusing, that they became actual existences to thou- 
sands. And although the fate common to all has overtaken many of 
them, and Kenwigses, Bumbles, Smikes, and the rest of that kind have 
vanished or are perceptibly vanishing into the covers of the books they 
sprang from, most of us remember the spell they laid upon us, and 
many are under it still. 

There were few external incidents in Dickens’s life, apart from his 
wonderful literary successes, and those recorded in this volume were 
known already, except the episode of the blacking warehouse. But 
some extracts from letters written to Forster during Dickens's first visit 
to this country are new and entertaining. He had let the world see in 
his “ Notes” that the progress in the United States which began with 
effusive affection on the part of the nation and the “nation’s guest” 
ended in something like disgust, — what with his ill-timed copyright 
speeches and the irritation produced in him by American habits, man- 
ners, and intrusiveness. Our national trait of looking upon a distin- 
guished man as in some sort public property, as we do upon a public 
house or a public conveyance, which we have a right to make use of 
when it suits our pleasure, was never more strongly exemplified than 
in his case. In these letters he pours out his feelings fresh and warm 
from the heart. His language is strong, but he means every word he 
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writes : how he was mobbed at all hours, and hand-shaken and stared 
at and spit upon ; how he was wearied to death by literary ladies, the 
L. L.’s, as he calls them ; how he hates our “ eternal prosy conversation 
about dollars and politics, the only two subjects they ever converse upon 
or can converse upon ”; and how he “ would not live here on any consid- 
eration”: better fifty years of London than a cycle of Broadway. It is 
amusing to read how entirely he agreed with Mr. Carlyle in his estimate 
of our talent for social intercourse : “I am quite serious when I say that 
I do not believe there are on the whole earth besides so many intensi- 
fied bores as in these United States. No one can form an adequate 
idea of the real meaning of the word without coming here.” Another 
melancholy instance of a foreigner who did not understand our institu- 
tions ! 

On the whole, Mr. Forster has done his work fairly well, apart from 
some faults of taste and of style; but we have laid-down the book 
with a certain sense of disappointment. We are shown Dickens at 
school, in the reporters’ gallery, and, later, working at his stories with 
an industry as intense as his imagination. We are told he was “ the 
cheerfullest man of the age” ; that “light and motion flashed from every 
part of his face”; that he was the life of society by his quaint fancies, 
his unwearying animal spirits, and his love of jollity and fun; that a 
man “of more beautiful and noble nature and more truly generous 
never lived.” We hear of walks, rides, journeyings, and dinners pub- 
lic and private ; but somehow we do not get a clear, distinct idea of the 
man. We see his features dimly through a haze. We feel that we do 
not fully know his character or even his habits. Mr. Forster has not 
the knack of catching a likeness, at least in this volume he has not 
shown the masterly hand that with a few skilful touches places the man 
before us, standing “ revealed” for once and always. 

Mr. Forster’s style seems to us to lack directness and simplicity. 
There is an affectation in his manner that reminds us of some ambitious 
writers nearer home, who, as his former hero, Goldsmith, says, “ hunt 
after lofty expressions to deliver ordinary ideas, and are forever gaping 
when they have only a whisper ‘to bring out.” Many of his sentences 
are as involved in their construction as if they were translated from 
the Latin; they seem to be turned upside down, and it requires a sec- 
ond perusal to understand them. Here is one, for example, and there 
are plenty of others like it, that jars upon the nerves of a judicious 
reader: “ To the account therein given of himself when he went to the 
school, as advanced enough, so safely had his memory retained its poor 
fragments of early schooling, to be put into Virgil, as getting sundry 
prizes, and as attaining to the eminent position of its first boy, one of 
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his two schoolfellows with whom I have held communication, makes 
objection” (page 75). It is strange that with such living models as 
Mill, Huxley, Helps, or Maurice, whose vigorous classical English is as 
clear as the best French, any man in Great Britain who has anything 
to say cannot say it simply and naturally. 

_That to write a man’s life generally makes the biographer in love 
with his subject is notorious; and Mr. Forster had, over and above this 
influence, the affection of three-and-twenty years’ intimate friendship 
to warp his judgment. Even this twofold cause of aberration does not 
excuse the profuse unvarying praise he bestows upon his hero and all 
his works. Mr. Forster takes Dickens at his own valuation and gives 
us pretty much his ideal of himself. Heine says the original weakness 
of man is to appear what he is not. Dickens did not escape this taint 
of the old Adam. His emotions were so strong and his imagination so 
vivid, that his joys and sorrows, his wishes and hopes, seemed to him 
much more intense than they really were. A genius in whom “ Ge- 
danke und Ausdruck,” thought and the expression of it, sprang up 
together, he was never at a loss for strong, highly colored, eloquent 
words. An actor by nature, “the best amateur that ever wielded a 
hare’s foot or a blunt sword,” he instinctively personified the character 
he dreamed of, and with his great power of language and his knack of 
making every point tell, he deceived many of his friends and very 
likely himself. 

A good example of this peculiarity of Dickens’s character, and of 
Mr. Forster’s apparent inability to detect it, is the story of the blacking 
warehouse. If in the case of books patents were applied for instead 
of copyrights, Mr. Forster would claim this incident as his especial dis- 
covery, — a discovery he made accidentally “ one day in the March or 
April of 1847,” Dickens being then thirty-five years of age. These 
are the unvarnished facts of the case : — 

Dickens the father was in the Marshalsea Prison for debt ; the rest 
of the family, nearly destitute, after “camping in two rooms” for a 
while, took up their lodgings in the prison. A relative engaged in the 
manufacture of an imitation of Warren’s Blacking, knowing their cir- 
cumstances, and seeing Charles, then about ten years old, neglected and 
idle, took him into his employ at a salary of six or seven shillings a 
week, with the hearty thanks of his parents. The boy remained in it 
until his father was released from prison; he was then taken away, 
against his mother’s wishes, and sent to school. 

Dickens, alluding to this period of his life, says: “I have no idea 
how long it lasted, whether for a year or much more or less.” Prob- 
ably for less. His memory was as retentive as his faculty of observa- 
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tion was minute. It is not likely that a child who could describe things 
he saw before he was two years of age could forget the time he had 
passed in this “ acute misery,” — a time, Mr. Forster writes, “ of which 
he could never lose the remembrance while he remembered anything, 
and the recollection of which at intervals haunted him and made him 
miserable even to that hour.” His business was to tie the corks of the 
blacking-bottles and to paste on the labels, — an occupation not un- 
congenial to youthful tastes; and “on Saturday night it was a grand 
thing to walk home with six shillings in his pocket, and to look in at 
the shop windows and think what it would buy.” In the beginning he 
was placed by himself on an upper floor, but he soon found his way down 
to Bob Fagin and Paul Green, two boys who were busy at the same 
work below stairs. Although youngsters of ten or eleven are not gen- 
erally over-particular about their playmates, if they are not bullied by 
them, Dickens’s recollection was, that “no words can express the 
secret agony of my soul as I sunk into this companionship, the shame 
I felt in my position.” Harshness and physical ill-treatment do cer- 
tainly leave a scar on the character of a child, but there are no com- 
plaints of anything of the kind. On the contrary, his cousin arranged 
to teach him during the dinner hour. He was treated as upon a differ- 
ent footing from the rest. The boys and men employed always spoke 
of him as the young gentleman. He remembered that “ though per- 
fectly familiar with them, my conduct and manners were different 
enough from theirs to place a space between us.” Nothing very terri- 
ble about this, we should say, for a boy who had been “ a poor little 
drudge ever since we came to London,” and whose shiftless parents 
were in a jail. From this place he went at once toa school. Two of 
his schoolfellows have described him to Mr. Forster as he appeared to 
them then and there, — a healthy-looking, handsome, curly-headed lad, 
full of animation and animal spirits, fond of telling stories, of getting 
up plays, and connected with every mischievous prank in the school. 
It is evident that the iron had not entered very deeply into the soul of 
the boy. , 
But Dickens, the man, chose to consider the blacking warehouse the 
skeleton of his closet, although he took care to work every bone of it 
into his books. It grew larger and more ghastly in his imagination, 
until he felt a bitter sense of injury against fate and the parents who 
had sacrificed him. It was “wonderful to him that he could have 
been so easily cast away, that no one had compassion on him.” He 
gradually identified himself with Oliver and Copperfield, just as when 
a child he “ sustained his idea of Roderick Random for a month at 
a stretch.” It became an awful secret that he carried locked up in his 
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heart, and when at last he confided it to Mr. Forster he exhausted his 
remarkable melodramatic power of language to express his feelings. 
His version of the story reads like an article in a London “ Penny 
Dreadful.” “ How much I suffered it is utterly beyond my power to 
tell, no man’s imagination can overstep the reality.” “I know that, 
but for the mercy of God, I might easily have been, for any care that 
was taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond.” “ My whole 
nature was so penetrated with the grief and humiliation of such con- 
siderations, that even now, famous and caressed and happy, I often 
forget in my dreams that I have a dear wife and child, even that I am 
a man, and wander desolately back to that time of my life.” “ Until 
old Hungerford Market was pulled down, until old Hungerford stairs 
were destroyed and the very nature of the ground changed, I never had 
the courage to go back to the place where my servitude began. I 
never saw it. I could not endure to go near it. For many years, when 
I came near to Warren’s in the Strand, I crossed over to the opposite 
side of the way,to avoid a certain smell of the cement they put upon 
the blacking corks which reminded me of what I was once!” “I have 
never, until I now impart it to this paper, in any burst of confidence 
with any one, my own wife not excepted, raised the curtain I then 
dropped, thank God!” 

Mr. Forster tells us that he was “startled” when Dickens told him 
the story. Even now, after an interval of twenty-five years, he seems 
to accept this catalogue of emotions, and adds a few sympathetic 
touches of his own about “the poor little lad” who was turned at the 
age of ten into “a laboring hind,” and who “ mingled his tears with the 
water ” in which he rinsed and washed out bottles. 

If the dispassionate reader applies the moral spectroscope to this story, 
the lines of exaggeration become strongly visible, — an exaggeration 
curious and characteristic of the man. It is likely that the lad of ten 
knew nothing of this agony and humiliation, and enjoyed his indepen- 
dence, his companions, and his six shillings; but there is no doubt that 
Dickens, famous, flattered, with dinner invitations innumerable from 
the highest quarters, the intimate associate of all the best men in let- 
ters and in art, did feel humiliated when he recollected that he had 
“worked from morning to night with common men and boys, a shabby 
child,” and in a blacking shop at that! May not there have been the 
rub? Was not the stigma of having belonged. to the workingmen 
class, the root of the horrors inexpressible, unutterable, except to his 
dearest friend? The dislike of a low origin, or any lapse from what is 
called respectability, is probably stronger in an Englishman than in 
any other man. Be he ever so clever or so radical, he can hardly 
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escape it. Dickens considered himself the son of a gentleman; he was 
aristocratic in his feelings, and had great personal pride. It may be 
that blacking had the same effect upon his nerves as bodkin upon 
those of Sir Piercie Shafton. Most people will think that in this mat- 
ter Dickens was unnecessarily severe upon his parents. His father 
was at his wits’ end, in prison, and nothing “turned up.” If the poor 
man did little for his son, he at least bequeathed him Micawber, who 
will live the longest of his creations. 

Mr. Forster's criticism of Dickens’s works is the least satisfactory 
part of the book. It would have done no harm to the fame of his 
friend if the steady flow of undiscriminating praise had been rippled 
here and there by a difficulty or a doubt. He might at least have 
hinted that there were critics, wrong-minded and without taste of course, 
whose opinion of Dickens’s works is not always so favorable as his 
own. Mistaken persons who think that Dickens, with all his genius, 
saw things on the surface and rarely got beneath it ; and in the reforms 
he had at heart, was so much more influenced by his feelings than by 
his reason, that he narrowly escaped, if indeed he did escape, belonging 
to the classe dangereuse of sentimentalists who attack abuses with the 
least possible knowledge of the root of the evil, and curse when they 
come to bless. We have even heard of captious fault-finders who say 
that Dickens’s villains are, always villains, and his angels always an- 
gelic, without the mixture of good and evil we find in human beings ; 
that there is no development of character in his stories, his personages 
springing full-grown and fully equipped from his brain with a speech in 
their mouths to suit the part; often mere caricatures who reappear 
when they are wanted, with the same features and the same super- 
scription. And some indeed have gone wrong so far as to maintain 
that his humor is often overstrained, the jeu d’esprit becoming percepti- 
bly an effort d’esprit, as a Frenchman once expressed it; that his 
pathos often wanders dangerously near to the edge of the abyss of 
falseness, not to say maudlin ; and that his gushing benevolence, which 
makes all the virtuous poor happy, especially about Christmas-time, 
has a flavor of plum-pudding and mince-pie about it, and seems to 
result rather from a jolly good dinner and abundant port than from 
any fixed principle of charity. All these idle remarks he might have 
noticed to confute them. His method has been to exhaust praise and 
to make use of an additional padding of commonplaces, we might call 
them platitudes, of the Goody Two Shoes school of philosophy. It is 
appalling to learn that “we cannot too often be told, that as the pride 
and grandeur of external circumstance is the falsest of earthly things, 
so the truth of virtue in the heart is the most lovely and lasting, and 
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from the pages of ‘ Oliver Twist ’ this teaching is once again to be taken 
by all who will look for it there” (page 161). It was not as a writer 
of tracts or of moral essays that Mr. Dickens won his great reputa- 
tion ; and of the thousands who have read “ Oliver Twist,” probably no 
one has ever remarked before that “ it is the book’s pre-eminent merit 
that vice is nowhere made attractive in it.” In the same vein Mr. 
Barnum criticised the moral dramas formerly played in his Museum, 
and made daily use of his criticism in the form of an advertisement ; 
they were warranted not to bring a blush to the cheek of the purest- 
minded female. Mr. Forster may not have heard that soon after 
Dickens’s death there was much discussion in this country among 
earnest-minded advocates of temperance as to whether an author so 
fond of the “ wicked jingle of glass,” and who so often and so enthusi- 
astically chanted the praises of half-and-half, mulled wine, hot punch, 
and brandy cold without, was a moral writer or even a Christian. 





3. — Livy, Books L-X. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 
and Notes, By J. R. Seevey, M. A., Professor of Modern History, 
Cambridge. Book I. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1871. 8vo. 
pp- 198. 


Tuere is certainly room for a good edition of Livy with English 
notes; for there exists none at present, except of certain portions, 
selected for the use of classes. There is, to be sure, Weissenborn’s 
cheap and excellent edition, for those who can read German, — and 
the student of philology who cannot read German lacks one of the 
tools of his trade; but its crowded pages and painful minuteness of 
annotation weary both the mind and the eye of the English student. 
And even Weissenborn does not give us all that we want. His chief 
interest is with the grammar and language of Livy; and although he 
devotes a fair amount of space to explaining the facts told by his au- 
thor, yet he can hardly be called an independent student in this field. 
He generally adopts intelligently, and not slavishly, the views of the 
prevailing school of antiquarians; what we may call the school of 
Niebuhr, represented especially by Schwegler and Becker. But these 
views are in a fair way to be superseded by the later doctrines advanced 
by Mommsen, which may be said to have fairly revolutionized a great 
part of our theories upon the early institutions of Rome. 

Mr. Seeley has therefore undertaken a very useful enterprise ; and 
even if he gives us no more than the first decade, we shall be grateful 
for that, and hope that some one else equally competent will continue 
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his work. At any rate the first decade by itself will have a certain 
completeness, and it is here that the doubtful points in Roman antiqui- 
ties are chiefly to be found. And since we have criticised Weissenborn 
us giving too little historical commentary, and that incomplete, in view 
of Mommsen’s recent theories, we are glad that Mr. Seeley gives his 
chief attention to this department of the field, and that he is an une- 
quivocal follower of Mommsen in almost every point. “ It is difficult,” 
he says, “to be equally thorough in three departments so distinct, and 
each so large, as Roman antiquities, Latin philology and grammar, 
and textual criticism. My chief attention has been given to the first, 
but I shall be disappointed if this edition is not judged to deal con- 
scientiously and thoroughly with the difficulties of idiom and construc- 
tion which Livy presents. In textual criticism all I have done is to 
exert an independent judgment upon the materials furnished by Weis- 
senborn, Hertz, Alschefski, Madvig, ete.” (p. 9). These words describe 
very exactly the character of the edition, and claim no more merit for 
its execution than the editor fairly deserves. 

It is a clear advantage for the student that the historical commentary 
is chiefly given in the form of a preliminary essay, instead of being 
scattered through the book. Notes to each passage must necessarily 
be partial, and at the same time can hardly avoid repeating each other 
more or less, and nothing is more important than a clear and connected 
notice of the subject as a whole. In this Historical Examination 
the most striking characteristic is the clearness and compactness with 
which the “case” is stated, and the reader put in possession of the 
facts from which his judgment must be formed. After the volumes of 
conjecture and argument that have been bestowed upon these obscure 
subjects, one is really surprised to see to how small a bulk the whole 
can be reduced by a man who possesses at once erudition and common 
sense. To be sure several important and puzzling topics are reserved 
for the commentaries upon the following books; but leaving these 
aside, we believe we are speaking within bounds when we say that 
there is not in existence so accurate and comprehensible and at the 
same time comprehensive a discussion of the early Roman constitution 
as this, or so good an introduction to the study of the subject. One is 
especially impressed with the clear-sightedness with which the really 
essential points are singled out, and the multitudinous minutiz which 
only serve to confuse and obscure are passed over. In spite of the 
moderate bounds within which the whole is brought, one very rarely 
misses a point or a citation that would add very much to the argument. 

A special merit of this introductory essay is the good illustrations 
it gives of the right way of approaching a subject; for upon this de- 
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pends half the cogency of an argument. Mr. Seeley makes it a practice 
to introduce every topic with one of two things, — either a plain and 
clear statement of what is known as a certainty, by well-attested evi- 
dence, in regard to the early times; or a similar statement of the well- 
ascertained usage in the later ages of the Republic. In the first case, 
the reader starts on his inquiries with his mind disembarrassed of the 
confusing speculations of modern writers, and is able to pass readily 
from the meagre facts which are known to the most probable inference 
from them. The second method is even more fruitful. Nothing is 
more surprising, when one considers the subject, than the degree in 
which these incoherent traditions in regard to institutions which very 
soon passed out of use have overshadowed in our minds the institutions 
which actually existed when Rome was a powerful Republic. We 
spend pages in debating whether Livy was right in giving 194 centu- 
ries in the time of the kings, or Dionysius in giving 193; and are 
hardly aware of the fact that neither of these figures is of any im- 
portance for historical times, and that we are utterly ignorant how 
many centuries there were at the time when the Centuriat Comitia 
were the most important legislative body in the world. 

When the real facts known are thus put together and placed before 
the reader, this is in itself a better refutation of the credibility of the 
early history than a long argument. And yet Professor Seeley’s reply 
to Dr. Dyer in regard to this is so excellent that we cannot avoid 
citing a part of it (p. 50): — 

“If we had good testimony that there existed a large mass of con- 
temporary testimony from which our historians might have drawn their 
history of the kings, it would certainly be superfluous to imagine any 
other way in which they may have constructed it. Our confidence in 
most modern historians rests no doubt upon our knowledge that they 
had access to the truth, and had therefore no inducement to invent. 
But on the most favorable view, on Dr. Dyer’s own view, of the sources 
of the early history, it cannot be said that we know Livy and Dio- 
nysius to have had access to any copious contemporary account of 
the regal period. The utmost Dr. Dyer ought to consider himself 
to have proved is, that there were certainly some contemporary docu- 
ments, that probably they were not nearly so few as has been supposed, 
that conceivably they were positively numerous and minute. On the 
other hand, it is possible, even granting all that he has urged, that the 
more unfavorable view is correct. I myself feel that the very best 
evidence we have about early documents is not such as ought to pro- 
duce certainty. .... Dr. Dyer would perhaps answer this by an 
argument which he uses more than once, namely, that the evidence, if 
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slight, ‘is the best evidence that can reasonably be expected in a matter 
of such high antiquity.’ The truth is, he differs from his opponents 
more on the principles of logic itself than on the facts to which they 
are applied. He believes that historical evidence gains in demon- 
strative power in proportion as it diminishes in quality, and that it 
does so expressly in order to prevent the inconveniences that might 
otherwise arise. He believes that in a recent period we are right to 
require a good deal of evidence, because we can get it, but that in a 
remote period less is necessary, because less can be had.” 

If Professor Seeley exposes very thoroughly the fallacy of the 
argument for the credibility of the early history, he is equally conclu- 
sive —and in just the same way, by a naked statement of ascertained 
facts — in refuting many of the theories that have been brought for- 
ward to take the place of the old traditions. We believe that in every 
question that comes up, where Mommsen differs from Schwegler and 
Becker, and other scholars of the school of Niebuhr, he accepts Momm- 
sen’s conclusions, — conclusions, it should be observed, which in almost 
every case return nearer to the old traditions. He shows that the 
curiate comitia were not exclusively patrician in the time of the 
Republic, — one of the chief points in which Niebuhr rejected Livy’s 
authority. As a corollary of this, he appears to accept the plebeians as 
members of the sex suffragia, although his expressions in regard to 
this point are less perspicuous than is usual with him, and the note 
to chapter forty-three rather implies that he thinks them exclusively 
patrician. And at any rate, he does not go so far as Mommsen and 
Rubino in ranking the sex suffragia under the twelve centuri@ equi- 
tum. Again, he shows that the patrum auctoritas cannot be identical 
with the lex curiata de imperio (a favorite theory of Niebuhr), and 
thus is led to adopt Mommsen’s view that, while the entire Senate was 
a purely advisory body, the patrician members of it possessed certain 
special powers as an independent body. 

Nevertheless, even Professor Seeley sometimes shows marks of 
being widely influenced by the prevailing theories and the traditions 
in regard to prehistoric times. The sex suffragia are a case in point, 
although of too trifling importance to spend much time upon. We 
think that no person who reads Rubino’s or Mommsen’s argument, and 
keeps his mind clear from previous theories, can fail to be convinced 
that in the last century of the Republic the sex suffragia were lower in 
rank than the centurt@ equitum. Even Livy (i. 43) gives more sup- 
port to this view than to the other; and his expression (xliii. 16), 
“cum ex duodecim centuriis equitum octo censorem condemnassent,” 
is, in its connection, quite conclusive. It is supported, moreover, by 
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Cicero (Rep. ii. 22), equitum centuriz cum sex suffragiis,” words which 
seem to mark the latter as an appendage to the former. Taken in con- 
nection with Festus, p. 334, who describes the sex suffragia as later 
in origin, we have every reason to conclude, with Mommsen, that the 
sex suffragia were not merely open to plebeians, but were actually lower 
in rank than the other centuries of knights. 

In another point Professor Seeley appears to us not to have followed 
out the argument.as fully as would have been desirable; or rather, 
perhaps, he made a mistake in deferring the consideration of the clients 
and the plebs until the next book. For although, as he says, the chief 
importance of the plebs falls in the times of the Republic, yet a 
knowledge of its nature is essential to an understanding of the mon- 
archy ; and at any rate the clients are an essential element of the 
earliest community. The section upon “The Patricians and the 
Senate ” is therefore the most unsatisfactory of the whole, not so much 
for what it contains as because it fails to cover the whole ground of 
discussion, Our author satisfactorily vindicates, against Rubino, Nie- 
buhr’s theory that the patricians were the body of the citizens at the 
foundation of the state; but, after all, Rubino, in many respects the 
most acute and logical mind which has been employed upon the field 
of Roman antiquities (“how many things Huschke divined, which 
Rubino has proved!” says Mommsen), — after all, we say, R«bino, in 
his suggestion of an earlier nobility, from whom the patricians were 
taken, seems to have caught a glimpse of an important truth. There 
was one body of the plebs — the rural plebs, the citizens of conquered 
towns of Latium — the consideration of which properly belongs to the 
second book. There was another body — the city rabble, emancipated 
slaves, hucksters, and poor mechanics, floating to Rome from every 
quarter — whose importance belongs to a much later time. But there 
was a plebs as far back as Roman tradition goes, or rather a body 
which afterwards became a part of the plebs, — the clients. ‘These 
must have been Romans, as well as the patricians, but they were not 
citizens ; they were attached to the patrician gentes, but not members 
of them. Their origin lies far beyond the reach of historical records, 
but perhaps we shall not be far out of the way if we compare them to 
the similar class in England, — the ceorls, who were obliged to “ com- 
mend ” themselves to powerful thanes. “ Commendation” is of the 
nature of clientage, and, as Mommsen has shown, clientage was a re- 
lation essentially the same as hospitium, —a relation that we can more 
easily conceive to have arisen from a gradual loss of freedom, such as 
we know took place in England, than from the conquest and enslave- 
ment of a free people. 
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Or take the analogy of Athens, where the Hupatride were an aristoc- 
racy within an artistocracy, precisely such as Rubino conjectures the 
patricians to have been. There were in early times in Athens three 
grades : first, the Eupatrid, or patricians, who were in exclusive posses- 
sion of political rights. But there were by their side the geomort and 
demiurgi, equally Athenians, equally members of the tribes, gentes and 
phratria, but excluded from political power until the time of Solon. 
And there were still others outside of the tribal organization, and there- 
fore not even Athenians in the highest sense of the word, who were 
first admitted to political rights by the reforms of Clisthenes. Now 
Rubino’s theory of the origin of the patriciate cannot stand a moment ; 
still we believe that the patricians, the clients, and the later plebs cor- 
responded respectively to these three classes. But the second class 
in Athens was recognized as belonging to the old tribal organization, 
while in Rome it was in a completely dependent position, but still — 
we must think — belonging in a sense to the respective gentes, upon 
which its members were individually dependent. And this relation is 
more likely to have come up gradually than to have been established 
suddenly ; considering how all-important was the state, and how rigorous 
was the principle of authority in Rome, nothing is more natural than 
that a process of degradation which was begun in Athens should here 
be carried to its fullest extent. 

What, thea, is meant by the words in the speech of Decius (Liv. 
x. 8), “vos solos gentem habere,” —“ that you [patricians] alone have 
the gentile organization”? In a broad sense this was not true; as 
Professor Seeley says, “the institution of the ‘gens’ was not peculiar 
to Rome, but was widely spread through all the nations of antiquity ” ; 
the Latins, Sabines, and Samnites had it as well as the Romans; the 
plebeians must have had it as well as the patricians, that is, the rural 
plebeians, the citizens of conquered cities. Certainly it is a legitimate 
inference from this and other passages, that the plebeian gentes were not 
“gentes ” in the strict legal sense of the word, that is, as an organized 
Roman institution. But essentially and historically they were as good 
as the patrician. We can understand the distinction better by quoting 
the rest of the words of Decius: “Semper ista audita sunt eadem, 
penes vos auspicia esse, vos solos gentem habere.” Now what.is true 
of the “gens” is true of the auspices. These, too, were a primitive 
Italian institution, and the plebeians used auspices as well as the pa- 
tricians. But they were not the same auspices. The patricians, who 
alone were citizens of the early community, developed their own gentile 
organization, of which the clients must have been dependent members, 
and this became the state ; any other “ gentes” were outside the state. 
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In like manner their peculiar form of taking auspices was established 
as the legal form, and it was solely in their hands and understood by 
them alone. All other auspices were private or foreign. So far as the 
plebeiate was made up of clients, who were subject to the gentes, or of 
a floating population, who were outside of all organizations, it is true 
that they had neither “gens” nor auspices. But the genuine plebeians, 
members of the country tribes, those who fought out the great con- 
test for equality of rights, — the ancestors of the Licinii, Sempronii, 
Lutatii, and Mucii of the later Republic, — must have had a gentile 
organization and auspices of their own, perhaps equally ancient, but 
unrecognized, and thus of no public validity. It is worthy of notice 
that in Cicero’s definition of the gentile relation (Top. 6) nothing is 
said of its being peculiarly patrician. 

The annotations show the same admirable clearness and sagacity 
in presenting what is essential and passing over useless matter, that we 
have found in the Historical Examination. Especially the editor takes 
frequent pains to point out the inconistencies in Livy’s account, and 
his utter lack of historical judgment; thus completely disposing of 
Dr. Dyer’s assumption that, however low we may rate Dionysius and 
Diodorus, Livy is good authority. For example, the note on “ descen- 
dentibus inter duos lucos,” ch. 8: “ This is an instance of Livy’s way 
of slurring difficulties. He says that ‘on descending’ you find the 
enclosed space called ‘inter duos lucos.’ On descending what? As 
we have been told that Romulus’s city was on the Palatine, we natu- 
rally assume that this is the hill meant. Livy, however, does not say 
so, and as a matter of fact it was on the Capitoline. Not knowing 
how to explain this, he suppresses it.” 

We are surprised that so careful a student of Mommsen should seem 
to be unaware of his change of opinion upon so important a point as 
the origin of the worship of Hercules (p. 30). It is true that in his 
earlier editions, Mommsen held that he was a native deity, whose name 
was connected etymologically with the old Italian verb hercere, and 
that he was mistakenly identified with the Greek Herakles. But in 
his last edition he has returned to the common view that Hercules was 
a Latinized form of Herakles, and that the early prevalence of his 
worship is one among the many indications of an early and powerful 
Greek influence. See Vol. I. p. 240, Am. ed. 

We will close with the citation of a passage which is a good illustra- 
tion of Professor Seeley’s clear perception of historical relations: “On 
the whole the senate answers in its original character very exactly to 
the council of Areopagus. In its history it differs entirely, owing to 
the fact which makes the capital distinction between the constitutional 
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history of Rome and of Athens, namely, that the popular assemblies 
at Rome were not debating assemblies, while at Athens they were. 
Hence at Athens the Areopagus was gradually pushed into the back- 
ground, while the Roman Senate continued always the great arena of 
political discussion.” (p. 69.) 


4. — Letters and other Writings of the late Edward Denison, M. P. for 
Newark. Edited by Sir Batpwyn Lereuton, Bart. London: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 1872. 


Ir would be a hard task to define the laws which govern the issue of 
privately printed matter. The heavy quartos which appear from time 
to time, containing genealogical details and untrustworthy pedigrees, 
may be supposed to be due in some respect to family vanity (not that 
we have anything to say against them, destined as they are to become 
the delight of the bibliomaniac) ; a love for the dead sometimes shows 
itself in the collection of literary fragments scraped from the most 
heterogeneous of sources, perhaps purposely confined to oblivion by 
the author, who would be the first to protest against any value being 
attached to them. Thus it is that the verses written at school 
and the hasty sketches of unfinished tales are ushered into the world, 
while the personal affection and interest the writers inspired among 
their contemporaries are expected to extend to these crude productions. 
Whatever may be the motive which is at work, whenever we see a 
privately printed volume, we feel convinced that only a short interval of 
time is likely to elapse before its publication. The private issue of a 
book seems often a tentative mode of testing the interest of the public ; 
if it is limited to a few copies, the work becomes a literary curiosity, and 
in proportion to the difficulty in obtaining it is the interest excited by 
it. If the subject be a record of family life or private details, every 
one wishes to read it: so little by little it advances towards publicity. 
A series of favorable reviews makes its progress easier; for how can 
hostile criticism be directed against a book which can only be read with, 
much less be reviewed without, the sanction of the editor? These re- 
views regret, as a matter of course, that the appreciation of a volume 
which possesses such intrinsic merits should necessarily be so limited, 
and urge upon the editor the judiciousness of publishing it for the 
benefit of the public. The editor, like all other editors, is naturally dis- 
trustful of his own powers, but at last succumbs, and, deprecating criti- 
cism, launches his labors upon the world. We gather from the volume 
before us that it has gone through some such similar antecedents, 
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though we are far from classifying it amongst those the publication of 
which is to be regretted. It contains two Prefaces by Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton: the first gives a short account of the life of Edward Denison, 
the author of the following letters and papers, and is reprinted from 
the privately printed edition which appeared in January, 1871; the 
second is a “ Preface on Publication,” and states that the public issue of 
the volume has been determined upon, not on “ the mere representation 
of personal friends or of dilettante readers, but of practical workers, 
who found their own thoughts re-echoed and their own hands strength- 
ened in reading these pages.” As our fault-finding will be confined to 
this portion of the book, we shall get it over as quickly as possible. 
We understand that there is but one addition to the information given 
by the first Preface in its original state, which is the important fact that, 
had Edward Denison visited these shores in 1869, his travelling com- 
panion on that occasion would have been Sir Michael Beach, a gentle- 
man whom we assume to be a baronet. Unfortunately, though so par- 
ticular a circumstance as this has been thought worthy of insertion, it 
is clear that no correction has been made of the mistakes in grammar 
and construction which disfigured this memoir, and which critics might 
perhaps be inclined to pass over, as long as they corrupted a limited 
audience only. But an attention to both these points may fairly be re- 
quired as one of the distinctions which ought to mark the issue of pub- 
licly and privately printed matter. When we read that “ the following 
short summary may serve to explain his writings by the circum- 
stance”; that “ Edward Denison had an interview with Victor Hugo, 
with whose wild communistic theories and impracticable views he was 
much astonished,” and that “the alternatives of a winter at Cannes 
or a voyage in a sailing-ship to the Antipodes were offered to him,” we 
are inclined to regret that this Preface ever emerged from the compar- 
ative seclusion it enjoyed during 1871. The second Preface is more 
free from faults, but is open to the charge of want of simplicity, a danger 
especially to be guarded against in publications of this nature. It an- 
nounces that “the omission of all reference to newspapers was advised 
by some of Mr. Denison’s intimate friends for fear of hostile criticism” ; 
and the point of the long apodosis which follows apparently is to the 
effect that this advice was not complied with; yet the “ Pall-Mall Ga- 
zette” and “ Saturday Review,” when adversely commented on at pages 
34 and 62, become respectively the P. and the S , though when 
they are spoken of favorably their names are printed at length, —a some- 
what illogical proceeding. With regard to the letters themselves, we 
think it would have been an improvement, if the names of the corre- 
spondents to whom they were addressed had been in some instances given. 
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What is only playful and pleasant when written to a very intimate 
friend or near relation, seems often priggish or dictatorial when ad- 
dressed to an acquaintance. Nevertheless, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the book is an interesting one; and if we do not altogether congratu- 
late Sir Baldwyn Leighton on his editorship, we are at least grateful 
to him for the collection he has made and the publication which has 
ensued. 

Edward Denison, the son of the late Bishop of Salisbury, was born 
in 1840. He was educated at Eaton, where he seems to have injured 
his health by over-exertion in training for a boat-race, and laid the 
foundations of the illness which was destined to prove fatal to him. 
He subsequently went to Oxford, where in the year 1862 he took a 
second class in law and history. After spending the next few years 
in travel and the study of the law, showing that he possessed a refined 
taste and a considerable appreciation of literature, and taking a keen 
interest in all that was going on around him, both in religion and _poli- 
tics, he turned to what constituted for him the chief occupation of the 
subsequent portion of his life. The extremes of luxury and misery 
which exist side by side in London may well engage the attention of 
the economist and philanthropist ; but the amelioration of these evils is 
a problem rarely dreamt of by young Englishmen of good social posi- 
tion, who possess the means as well as the capacity for enjoyment. 
The pursuit of pleasure or of notoriety rarely leads its votaries to the 
consideration of such subjects, which require the closest attention from 
the reformer who undertakes their consideration or their amendment. 
“Tl est mille fois plus aisé de faire Je bien, que de le bien faire,” is an 
axiom of Montesquieu which ought to be specially inculeated upon the 
minds of the philanthropists of the nineteenth century. It was as visitor 
for the Society for Relief of Distress that Edward Denison began his 
connection with the East End of London, a division which to the 
ears of most Englishmen is synonymous with chronic want, disease, 
and starvation. Here is no exaggerated picture of one of its parishes, 
written by a man well able to form a competent opinion : — 


“ The external state of the district is only equalled by its internal. Al- 
though the houses for the most part consist of two floors and a cellar and 
garret, there are compressed within them four or five whole families, some- 
times including sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, who share between them 
one common yard, the size of a rabbit hutch. It is a most unusual thing to 
find a single family occupying more than one room, and this has to serve the 
various purposes of bedroom, sitting-room, workshop, kitchen, larder, and 
coal-cellar. During the daytime the little ones, even before they can stand, 
are turned loose into the streets, shoeless and ragged, since there is no room 
for them in the house, save at meal or bedtime. Hence morality is destroyed, 
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filth engendered, malignant fevers, virulent epidemics abound, and death is 
rife, sweeping off in particular the young children.” 


In the autumn of 1867, Edward Denison left the West End of 
London altogether, established himself at Stepney, and for eight months 
lived at lodgings in Philpot Street, in order to be in the centre of the 
work that was going on, and take a more direct and personal share in 
that work. His first letter from the East End is dated the 7th of Au- 
gust, and his description of the district differs but little from that which 
we have just quoted. He lost no time in entering upon the duties which 
he had assigned to himself, and by the middle of the month he had 
organized a meeting of dock laborers in the evening twice a week, to 
whom he gave a course of lectures. The political treatment of the 
question equally occupied his attention; on the 28th he writes : — 

“Good laws, energetically enforced, with compulsory education, supple- 
mented by gratuitous individual exertion, will certainly succeed in giving the 
mass of the people so much light as will generally guide them into so much 
of industry and morality as is clearly conducive to their bodily ease and 
advancement in life.” 

On the 20th of December he says : — 


“You see the real truth is, sensation writing and reckless alms are fast 
doing away the great work of the new poor-law in bringing up the people to 
providence and self-restraint. You will find all the men who really give them- 
selves most trouble about the poor are the most alive to the terrible evils 
of the so-called charity which pours money into the haunts of misery and 
vice every winter.” 


And on the 24th: — 


“ Build school-houses, pay teachers, give prizes, frame workmen's clubs, 
help them to help themselves, lend them your brains; but give them no 
money, except what you sink in such undertakings as above.” 


In the January of the following year Mr. Evelyn Denison, the late 
speaker of the House of Commons, proposed to his nephew that he 
should stand for Newark at the ensuing election. The letter which 
refers to this proposal is a curious commentary upon that of the pre- 
vious 28th of August. In it the writer says : — 


“T am sensible it might be a worthier course to throw up the more at- 
tractive game for the sake of interests undoubtedly higher than those of 
polities or society ; but my weakness is made weaker by the belief I cannot 
shake off, that to ordinary people the right road is usually the one which lies 
straight before them, in the absence of any inward call so strong as to leave 
no substantial doubt upon the mind.” 


It is, however, just this departure from the ordinary rules which 
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govern the actions of ordinary men that constitutes the merit of 
Edward Denison’s conduct, and consequently the value of this book. 
Had he adhered to the views he here expresses, he would hardly have 
been led to consider himself “a thief and a murderer ” in withholding 
the time at his disposal from the paupers of the East End. For the 
next three months he remained in Philpot Street, busy in his work, 
now instituting a children’s hospital, or penny readings, now putting up 
a ragged-school, or setting on foot a workingmen’s club. A visit to 
Paris in the spring, in order to investigate the French system of dealing 
with destitution, and to Edinburgh in the summer to obtain information 
of a similar character with regard to that town, varied his labors, and 
were followed by his appeal to the Newark constituency in July. 
Some extracts of a speech made during his canvass are given, which, 
though not eloquent, are earnest and full of common sense. At the 
general election in November he was returned to Parliament ; in Feb- 
ruary of the following year, 1869, he wrote two excellent letters on the 
subject of pauperism to the editor of the “ East London Observer,” and 
on the 10th of May he spoke in the House of Commons upon the same 
question. On the 18th of the same month we find him in Germany, a 
pleasant description of which is given in the letters he wrote thence, free 
from mannerism, and more natural than usual. In the autumn his 
health broke down, and in October he left England for Melbourne, in 
the hope of receiving some benefit from the voyage. That hope, un- 
happily, was not realized (we quote from the first Preface) : — 

“The alternation of weather and the diet of a sailing-ship were un- 
favorable to his state of health. Instead of improving he became gradually 
worse, and during the last weeks of this fatal voyage he was nearly confined 
to his cabin. On January 26, 1870, within a fortnight of the time he 
landed, Edward Denison died at Melbourne.” 


The last letter in this collection is dated from Plymouth, on the Ist 
of November, but an appendix is added containing several papers on 
the poor-laws and cognate subjects. Some of the suggestions put for- 
ward in them have already been adopted, others again the English 
legislature is slowly promoting.. The truth of Dr. Jolnson’s saying, 
that “it is an unhappy circumstance that you might give away five 
hundred pounds in a year to those that importune in the streets and 
not do any good,” has only been recognized during the last few years, 
and it is only step by step that the old habits of thought are losing 
ground. The strict application of the workhouse test, renewed checks 
upon the administration of outdoor relief, the exercise of the pre- 
ventive check upon the increase of the population, compulsory educa- 
tion, facility in the transfer of land, and co-operation in industrial pur- 
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suits, are the remedies which Mr. Fawcett proposes in his recent work 
upon English pauperism. Most of these, and especially the two first, 
are insisted upon by Edward Denison throughout this volume. 

“The remedy,” he writes, “is to bring the poor-law back to the spirit of 
its institution ; organize a sufficiently elastic labor test, without which no 
outdoor relief to be given. Make the few alterations which altered times de- 
mand, and impose every possible discouragement on private benevolence. 
Universal administration of poor-law on these principles for one genera- 
tion would almost extirpate pauperism.” 


The question is of such magnitude and importance to Englishmen, 
that the principles which underlie it cannot be too often stated or too 
well known. In spite of increased knowledge, the most absurd cries 
are heard at intervals, such as that if labor be offered at two prices, 
the higher should be accepted ; that charity is preferable to political 
economy ; that wages must be protected ; or that a trade for which there 
is no demand should be artificially stimulated. It is true that at the 
beginning of this year the distress in London was probably less than it 
had been since the year 1866; yet the number of persons in receipt of 
relief was 122,674, in comparison with 103,078 paupers at the com- 
mencement of 1866. If their condition cannot be improved, the ex- 
tinction or diminution of pauperism will depend largely upon the diffu- 
sion of a higher standard of knowledge among the rising generation. 
That can alone be obtained by a general system of education, and the 
participation by all classes of the community in its benefits. The Ed- 
ucation Act of 1870 will probably be amended in the course of this 
year, and the compulsory clauses extended so as to embrace the whole 
of the population. Many years, however, must elapse before such an 
influence as this can be expected to make itself felt in England. To 
return from this digression to the volume before us, it will be seen that 
the views expressed in it, even if they do not add any new informa- 
tion to the knowledge at present possessed by those who are engaged in 
an endeavor to solve the problem of pauperism, promote and contribute 
to its correct appreciation, while the example of the writer is one his 
contemporaries may fitly dwell on. Individual activity, it is true, can- 
not hope to achieve any great result, but the presence of a man like 
Edward Denison among the poor is an unqualified good, and “ his reme- 
dial influence upon the local authorities inestimable.” 

The occasional descriptions of scenery which occur in these letters 
make us regret that there are not more. The following account of 
Berne is graphic and striking : — 

“ Berne is a glorious old place. Fancy an oblong hill with steep, and in 
places precipitous sides ; cover it with the most fantastic confusion of towers, 
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turrets, and gables ; cut terraces along the sides and shade them with fine 
trees; take a river as big as the Tweed at Kelso, but of bright blue color, 
and wind it round the town, leaving only a narrow neck to join it to the 
mainland ; cover its high banks on the other side with villas and gardens and 
great walnut-trees, and planes with brilliant green turf under them; and 
beyond all, look upon the white peaks of the Oberland fringing the whole 
southern horizon from east to west, and then you have some idea of the 
capital of this little republic.” 


Sir Baldwyn Leighton has speculated in his first Preface upon the 
political position which Edward Denison might one day have occupied, 
and has given a summary of the views he held. These letters hardly 
bear him out in his remarks. They are full of generous impulses, of 
hasty generalizations, and are characterized by a strong love of truth 
and contempt of cant; but the mind of the writer is in no settled state, 
and his opinions often share the fate of those expressed at the age of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight. At one time, in the middle of his can- 
vass, he thinks that political life is not, and believes that abstract po- 
litical speculation is, his métier. At another he dreams of a farm in 
Tasmania, and a settlement of English laborers around him. One thing, 
however, is certain, whatever might have been his public career, he 
would have brought to the consideration and elucidation of social ques- 
tions all the advantages which accrue from intercourse with the poor, 
a knowledge of, and sympathy with, their requirements, a clear in- 
sight into the laws which affect them, a gentle manner, and a high sense 
of duty. His friends, we are told, have erected a window to his mem- 
ory inthe Cathedral of Christ Church at Oxford ; but the best memorial 
will always be found in these letters, — the earnest expressions of a man 
to whom the nineteenth century, in spite of its improvements, seemed 
incomplete, and whose short life was spent in an endeavor to reconcile 
its contradictions, 





5. — Brief on Behalf of Authors and Publishers in Favor of Interna- 
tional Copyright, before Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. DitLAWAY AND ANDREWS, 
of Counsel. Washington. 1872. 


One of the best measures of the civilization of a people is afforded 
by their willingness to recognize the equal rights of their fellow-men, 
irrespective of race or nationality. Commencing with the savage, for 
whom none but his companions have any rights whatever, we may 
trace a regular gradation to a state hardly yet reached by any nation, 
in which the law shall make no distinction of residence or nationality 
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in respect of protection to person or property, and of liberty to ex- 
change services. Immaterial rights are the last to be recognized, but 
they must also be included. It is therefore not to our credit that we 
still confine to citizens and residents that right of an author to his 
works, the validity of which is universally recognized by enlightened 
nations. An effort is now being made to remedy this defect in our 
system, and we propose to say something of the plans suggested. The 
committee of Congress on the Library has now no less than four bills 
before it for this purpose. 

The authors’ bill simply grants to foreign authors the same rights 
now granted to native authors, without any restriction whatever. It 
is conceded that, at the present time, this bill stands no chance of 
becoming a law, because it will greatly interfere with the exten- 
sive and lucrative business of appropriating the works of foreign 
authors, and reissuing them in an American dress. To the average 
Pennsylvania Congressman it looks like a gross piece of injustice to 
strike so heavy a blow at this branch of “home industry.” We will 
suggest a single reflection on this point. Suppose the British public 
should absolutely prevent the exportation of a single copy of the writ- 
ings of any of their authors, so that our printers and publishers could 
not find out what they wrote. We could still print and publish as 
many books as we pleased, but could put nothing in them from abroad. 
The blow to our book-making interests would be more severe than that 
inflicted by the most stringent international copyright. That the 
simple erection of such a fence around the British literary garden 
should operate so disastrously upon us proves that our book-makers are 
sustained by something valuable from abroad, and suggests some anal- 
ogies to their arguments against being injured in business. It would 
be interesting to note, in such a case, at what price incoming passengers 
who had read the latest productions of Reade or Tyndal, and were 
gifted with perfect memory, could sell their information. 

At the other extreme stands Mr. Appleton’s bill. It proposes to 
grant copyright to foreign authors under several restrictions, for some 
of which we see no reason. The book must be wholly the product of 
the mechanical industry of the United States, and this American edi- 
tion must be ready for sale within three months of the date of publica- 
tion abroad. If, from any cause whatever, the American publisher 
fails to bring the book out within the required time, or to keep it on 
sale, the author loses all his rights. The foreign edition is completely 
excluded from the American market. 

Neither this proposal to punish the author for any possible delin- 
quency of an agent on the other side of the ocean, nor the absolute 
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exclusion of foreign editions, has met with favor at Washington, and 
they may be considered as disposed of by the compromise bill of Mr. 
Andrews. This has, we believe, been accepted both by the foreign 
authors, through their representatives, and by such of our publishers as 
are willing to accede foreign copyright on any terms whatever, includ- 
ing Mr. Appleton himself. It grants the foreign author his rights on 
the condition that he shall manufacture and publish his work in the 
United States. A delay to do this does not operate as a direct forfeit- 
ure of his copyright, but only subjects him to the peril of having his 
work appropriated without redress, by any American publisher who 
may think it worth seizing. 

This bill has at least one point of strength, great brevity. It is a 
curious fact, and one we wish some expert would explain, that a law on 
any subject, on its passage through Congress, meets with obstructions 
which are directly proportional to the care with which it has been 
elaborated to meet every possible case that may arise under it. In 
Congress brevity seems to be considered the soul of legal wisdom 
rather than of wit. 

The question of the importation of foreign editions is one to be 
settled between the author and his American publisher. We may 
reasonably expect that the former will generally sell to the latter the 
exclusive privilege of sale in the United States, so that the foreign 
edition cannot be introduced, or, at any rate, sold, without special ar- 
rangements for reciprocity between the publishers of the two countries. 
There is, however, no occasion for making the investment of such right 
in the American publisher compulsory, as in Mr. Appleton’s bill. The 
effect would be that the franchise which the author had to sell would be 
a little more valuable, but as he can fix his own price, he can charge 
more for it in the same proportion. To the author, it is a matter of 
comparative indifference where the copies of his book sold are manu- 
factured. We therefore wish, for the sake of our public and other 
libraries, that a provision might be added to the bill recognizing the 
right of any party in America to import for its own use, and not for 
sale, one copy of any authorized foreign edition of a copyrighted 
work. 

To an American who cares for the intellectual reputation of his 
country, it is humiliating to have it proclaimed abroad that it has not 
yet passed the “ protection to home industry ” stage of economical civ- 
ilization. But it is impossible at the present time to secure an interna- 
tional copyright law without this proclamation, and we consider it 
better to secure the measure of justice so loudly called for with the 


home-manufacture proviso, than not to obtain it at all. A strong rea- 
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son in favor of this concession is, that it will be easier, at any future 
time, to have the objectionable proviso stricken out than to pass a copy- 
right bill. It must also be remembered that even without the proviso it 
would generally be to the advantage of the authors of widely circulated 
books both to employ an American house to introduce the book to the 
American market, and to manufacture the editions designed for this 
market in America, The adoption or rejection of the proviso is not, 
therefore, a matter of so much importance to our publishing interests as 
might at first sight appear. The parties most affected by it are new 
and comparatively unknown authors, who may find difficulty in secur- 
ing an American publisher until the success of their works has been 
proved, when they may be reprinted without their consent, and writers 
of works the policy of reprinting which may be doubtful, owing either 
to their expense or their limited circulation. Among the works of this 
class we may include standard philosophical and scientific treatises. A 
work of this class might, in the judgment of some publisher, be worth 
stealing, while the author was vainly seeking a publisher who would 
pay him. In fact, if the author, from any cause whatever, fails to se- 
cure an American manufacturer and publisher who will bring his work 
out simultaneously with its appearance in his own country, he will be 
in the position of one trying to sell an article which any one is at lib- 
erty to steal from him. All these defects can, however, ultimately be 
cured, and we would much rather see almost any reasonable law on the 
subject enacted than have things left in their present condition. 





6.— The Theory of Political Economy. By W. Stantey JEVONs, 
M. A., Professor of Logic and Political Economy in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. London and New York. 1871. 8vo. pp. xvi, 
627. 


THERE are two very different standards by which we may judge 
such a work as this. The one is its relation to the most advanced 
thought and the most careful investigations relating to the subject 
which have been given to the world; the other is the position it 
occupies with respect to the average thought of the educated public. 
If we compare Professor Jevons’s work with that of Cournot on the same 
subject, published more than thirty years ago, we cannot but admit 
that in fertility of method and elegance of treatment it falls far below 
it. But the latter can be understood only by an expert mathematician, 
and the number of those who are at the same time mathematicians and 
economists is too small even to perpetuate the knowledge of such a 
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work, so that even in this age Cournot has met the fate of the Atlan- 
tides. Hoping that he will be exhumed and his investigations contin- 
ued by some future generation, let us examine the work before us by 
the light of the generally known political egonomy of the present. 

Just now, when the claims of political economy to a place among the 
sciences are hotly disputed, when few, even of its professed cultivators, 
dare to claim it as an exact science, and when society is ready to brand 
as a doctrinaire every one who talks about applying its principles to the 
affairs of men, it requires no little courage to come before the world ex- 
pressing its truths by mathematical formule. Holding that this mode 
of expression is now what political economy stands most in need of, 
we welcome every attempt to introduce it, and commend the work as 
showing that there certainly are truths of this science which admit of 
exact mathematical expression and reasoning. Still, it is only after 
repeated efforts, followed by careful criticism of each, that we can 
hope for success, and the work before us is well worthy of a critical 
examination. 

The basis of the work is a theory of utility which may well super- 
sede the old distinction of value in use and value in exchange. The 
utility of every article which we possess, or, rather, the utility of an 
increased supply of that article, diminishes with the quantity we have 
on hand, and vanishes when we have all we want to use. Take bread, 
for instance. One loaf a day is of very great utility to an individual ; 
if he has nothing else to eat, it preserves him from starvation. A 
second loaf per day, if he can eat it, will also be useful, but far less so 
than the first one. If the two loaves satisfy his hunger, the addition of 
a third loaf will be of no utility whatever. Utility thus depending on 
the supply, it is possible to express the relation between the two by 
an algebraic equation, if we have the necessary data for forming this 
equation. These are the quantities of each kind of goods sold, and 
the price at which the sales are effected under various circumstances. 
From such data the equation is to be formed by induction. 

Given this law of utility, a fundamental law of exchange follows at 
once. Whenever an exchange between two parties can be so effected 
that the utility of the commodities received shall, in the case of each 
party, be greater than the utility of the commodities given for them, an 
exchange will take place, and will continue until these utilities balance 
each other in the case of each party. This condition determines the 
quantities of both commodities exchanged, and hence the quantity of 
the one which will be given for a unit of the other which corresponds 
to price, or “ ratio of exchange.” From the same principle we can fix 
the laws of exchange of any number of commodities among any num- 
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ber of individuals. An interesting application of the law would be to 
find the quantity of each article which an individual with given wants 
and a given income would purchase. The necessary data being giver 
the manner in which each dollar of his income would be spent, always 
supposing him to spend with perfect intelligence, would be a matter of 
mathematical deduction. 

The theory of utility and exchange here described we regard as 
entirely correct in its results, so far as it can be applied to the actual 
circumstances of trade. But unless some modification be made in its 
form, it is of very limited application. In fact, the author himself cites 
one exception, which is so sweeping as to include nearly every case of 
domestic purchase. It is that in which the vendor has so small a desire 
for consuming his own commodity, that the very last minute portion of 
it has a less degree of utility to him than has the commodity he re- 
ceives in exchange, so that he is quite ready to sell out his entire stock at 
the market rates. Now, this is just what nearly every trader is always 
ready to do; nay, he will offer a small premium to a purchaser who 
will buy all he has. When a stock of goods is kept on hand for 
sale, the utility of an individual unit to the holders cannot be properly 
regarded as depending on the amount they have on hand. It is true 
that, if the stock is small, it will sell at a higher price per unit, and 
thus the indirect utility to the holder will be greater ; but this indirect 
utility does not enter among the data; on the contrary, it is the very 
thing which is to be determined by the equations. 

‘Ltrs naturally leads to another inquiry: whether the data required 
will not in many cases, perhaps in all cases, be more difficult to ob- 
tain than will the results. The utility of the commodity to the pro- 
ducer or holder is among the data. We may hope to learn the law 
of utility of wheat to the farmer, and of a house to the carpenter. 
But how shall we learn the utility of ships to an importer or ship- 
carpenter, of bank stock to a capitalist, of horse-shoes to a farrier, or 
of railways to an engineer? Apart from this, is it not rather unsatis- 
factory to found a science upon a set of equations which shall hold 
true or fail according as the producer of a commodity does or does not 
keep an infinitesimal amount of it for his own use? The fact is, 
that our author has laid a foundation for us, but has not built upon it 
himself, nor shown us how to do so. His theory of utility is very 
valuable as enabling us to understand what we see in the commercial 
world, but it does not furnish sufficient means of investigating it. We 
cannot get at the law of utility @ priort ; we must preceed by induction. 
The law of utility is in fact nothing more than a law of prices, and we 
can learn it only by observation. Although the equations of exchange 
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are true in the few cases to which they apply, they are seldom those 
which should actually be used for the purpose of deduction. When 
we come to apply them to any concrete case, we apprehend that the 
utility of the commodity to the seller or producer will disappear from 
the equations altogether, and the relation will appear as one between the 
conditions of production on the one side, and the utility of the commod- 
ity to the purchaser on the other. Since the latter can be determined 
only by induction, we shall finally have nothing left but relations be- 
tween quantities, prices, and conditions of production and consump- 
tion. 

That this is really the proper way of considering the subject seems 
to be shown by the chapter on Labor. We there find the amount of 
labor expressed by an equation between its disagreeableness and the 
utility of its product to the laborer. But, when the attempt is made to 
compare the price or “ ratio of exchange” with the cost of production, 
the common middle term expressing the utility of the product to the 
producer, which enters the equations both of labor and exchange, disap- 
pears entirely from the result. The latter is true even in the large 
class of cases where the term in question has no existence, and we 
therefore think it should be omitted entirely. 

Mr. Jevons’s idea seems to have been to found a calculus of pleasure 
and pain, — an idea which we cannot conceive to have any sound phil- 
osophical basis. He encourages himself by the inquiry, “ Previous to the 
time of Pascal, who would have thought of measuring doubt and belief?” 
We might retort by inquiring, Who thinks of doing so now? Certainly 
not the philosophical mathematician. He does submit to calculation 
certain conditions on which belief depends, or ought logically to de- 
pend, but not the belief itself. A calculus like that proposed must be 
subject to the same limitation. We may make the acts of man under- 
taken with a view of gaining pleasure and avoiding pain the subject of 
a calculus, but this can hardly be considered as measuring pleasure 
and pain themselves. 

In laying the foundations for his science, our author frequently finds 
himself at variance with the opinions of economists in general. In 
nearly every such instance the views he combats seem to us stronger 
than those he substitutes. It is in his ideas of capital that he is most 
radically at variance with others, and to this we may devote some con- 
sideration. The accumulated wealth of a people is commonly con- 
sidered as divisible into two parts, of which one is capital and the 
other is not. Mr. Jevons seems to recognize a distinction, but his 
classification leads to a result that is directly the opposite of that com- 


monly admitted. He defines capital as “the aggregate of those com- 
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modities which are required for sustaining laborers of any kind or class 
engaged in work”; and again, “the current means of sustenance con- 
stitute capital in its free or uninvested form.” Since nearly all men are 
laborers of some kind, either with mind or body, and since the few who 
are not laborers require about the same articles for their sustenance 
with those who are, we do not see why the human race might not be 
substituted for laborers in the above definition. “ Sustenance ” is com- 
monly supposed to mean food only, but this would make capital cover 
a very limited field. We learn, however, from the context, that houses, 
clothing, utensils, and furniture are included. This shows that a 
liberal extension is given to the meaning of the word “ requisite”; in- 
deed, economists have long since given up the attempt to draw the line 
between things requisite and things which are not. We take it, there- 
fore, that our author means by capital any article fitted to supply any 
human want ; and since mankind labor only to supply their wants, capital 
includes all the products of labor. If there is any exception to this 
sweeping construction, it is that mills, railways, and other things com- 
monly considered capital are excluded; the railway is not capital, 
“but capital is fixed in the railway.” We are, indeed, somewhat in 
doubt whether we have correctly apprehended the author’s meaning, 
but we have given the best conclusions we can draw from what he 
says. Such a view of capital is tantamount to abolishing the distine- 
tion between it and other wealth,—a distinction which we regard as 
among the most important in political economy. With so high an 
authority as our author, ignoring, or at least not correctly apprehending, 
so important a question, we may be excused for entering into some 
elementary considerations on the subject. : 

Let us imagine a large community living in a state of isolation, and 
unable to supply itself with any kind of machinery. Its members are, 
in consequence, obliged to make their cloth by the hand-loom. Thus 
burdened, they are able only to supply their current wants, and so 
never increase in wealth, or gain any better means of producing cloth. 
At length some member of this community comes into possession of a 
fortune. To meet Mr. Jevons’s ideas in the best way, we may suppose 
that he receives this fortune in the form of food and clothing in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply a number of men for a year ; in fact, that he 
is now able to command the services of his fellows to an important ex- 
tent. There are two distinct channels into which he may direct these 
services. In the first place, he may employ them in building him a fine 
house, and supplying him with carpets, furniture, pictures, and wines. 
Thus his own means of enjoyment will be materially increased. But 
his neighbors will be none the better off for his fortune, since the full 
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equivalent of all he gives them he takes from them in the shape of 
labor. In the next place, he may employ his men in building a factory, 
by the aid of which a cheaper and more abundant supply of clothing 
will be furnished the whole community, while at the same time the 
mill will yield him an annual profit from the sale of its products. 

That there is an essential difference between these two modes of 
employing wealth, in respect of their influence on the future welfare of 
the community, is an obvious truth, and one which all the economists of 
note have seen ; but when they have sought to generalize the difference 
by a definition, they have always failed in doing it in a way which 
would not in special cases lead to some real or seeming parodox. One 
of these is noticed by Mr. Jevons. Where two people live in their own 
houses, these are not, according to present opinion, capital; if they 
find it convenient to exchange houses and pay rent each to the other, the 
houses are capital. But we conceive that all difficulties may be avoided 
by a slight modification of the definitions of Adam Smith himself. We 
have simply to consider the capital of a country as that portion of its 
wealth which is employed for the purpose of gaining an increased 
product with the same amount of labor, this increased product consti- 
tuting the profit. In the case just supposed, the excess of cloth pro- 
duced by the factory over that produced by the spinning-wheel, with 
the same amount of labor, constitutes the profit. If there is no such 
excess, the factory can pay no dividends. Coming down to individuals, 
the capital of an individual consists of all that portion of his wealth 
from the present enjoyment of which he is abstaining for the sake of a 
future profit. This introduces the paradox that the national capital is far 
less than the-sum of the capitals of individuals. To avoid it, we have 
only to introduce the mathematical idea of negative capital, comprising 
that wealth for the enjoyment of which one is paying interest to the 
owner. Then, when the people exchange houses, the latter become 
positive capital to their owners, and negative capital to their occupants, 
thus balancing each other in any sum total which includes both. 

While we find much to dissent from in Mr. Jevons’s work, we con- 
ceive that the distinguished author can render no more important ser- 
vice to social science than that which will result from the continuance 
of his researches. We should, therefore, be pleased to see his method 
developed and applied with greater fulness and perspicuity, and to find 
the results obtained by his predecessors incorporated with his own. 


8. N. 
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7.— Shakespeare-Studien. Von Orto Lupwic. Aus dem Nachlasse 
des Dichters herausgegeben von Moritz Herypricu. Leipzig. 
1872. pp. exv, 540. 


AttnouGn in Germany the name of Otto Ludwig is well known, 
and he has a certain reputation as a dramatic poet, there are few, we 
fancy, in this country, who have ever heard of him. Nor is this 
strange. Even in his own land his fame was greater for what he had 
tried to do than for what he had done. His plays, though full of 
poetry, hardly kept the stage; and it was this failure that inspired the 
book that we have before us, which, we have no hesitation in saying, 
will establish his reputation on a surer basis than his poetical power 
could have done. For it is more especially as a critic that he shines. 
In this book he frankly confesses his failure as a dramatic writer, and 
sits down to trace his faults to their origin, to strive to find better ways 
by the comparison of his own work with the universally acknowledged 
standards of merit, and by deducing from them the laws that should 
govern that sort of composition in which he is anxious to excel. He 
approaches the task with all the adaptability for theory of a critic and 
the practical knowledge of a poet, —a combination not too often met 
with. Not that the application to his own works is ever thrust upon 
tlie reader; the lessons drawn are only applicable to him in so far as 
they contain what is universally true, and it is this quality that makes 
the merit of the book. In its form it is singular. The editor, Mr. 
Moritz Heydrich, has done his task with real German thoroughness. 
The material that awaited him consisted of an enormous mass of short, 
disconnected notes, only joined together by the fact that they were in 
the same manuscript volume which Ludwig had used till it was full. 
Ilence we have many unnecessary repetitions, indeed all the faults of 
conversation ; but in spite of these rhetorical faults, the book will be 
found to be excellent reading. Shakespeare literature in English is 
apt to take the form of either indiscriminate adulation, or the expres- 
sion of some author's fantastic whimseys either about the real writer of 
the plays commonly ascribed to him, or the profession of Shakespeare 
himself, proving him a sailor, a farmer, a lawyer, a doctor, — who can 
say what ?— and meanwhile forgetting that he was a poet. 

Ludwig, with the hearty admiration that all Germans feel for Shake- 
speare, while he is more especially anxious to ascertain the true laws 
of dramatic composition, takes Shakespeare as the most useful example, 
but he by no means neglects either the Greek tragedians or Goethe 
and Schiller. His own contemporaries, too, he has studied with inter- 
est. Asa critic he shows that he has destructive as well as construc- 
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tive powers. This book is arranged only chronologically, but thereby, 
in spite of its fragmentary state, we can catch very well the growth of 
the author’s mind. His faithful study brought him good results, and 
none of the intermediate work is without its merits. Of more particu- 
lar interest to us will be his criticism of Shakespeare and of the Ger- 
man classics, of which we offer a few examples. Writing on “the de- 
velopment of the situation,” he says : — 


“ Shakespeare always avoids the appearance of anything skeleton-like or 
hurried. Here is an example. Hamlet, led by the Ghost, appears in a more 
remote part of the platform. He asks, ‘ Where wilt thou lead me? Speak. 
I'll go no farther.’ The Ghost does not at once begin to tell him. He says 
first, ‘Mark me.’ Hamlet replies, ‘I will.’ And still the Ghost does not be- 
gin, he still deepens the impression of his words. 

‘ My hour is almost come, 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself.’ 
Hamlet says, ‘Alas, poor Ghost.’ Still the Ghost does not begin, nor does 
Hamlet continue to urge him; he says : — 
‘Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold.’ 


Hamlet answers again as before, 


‘Speak, I am bound to hear.’ 
The Ghost goes on, 


‘So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear.’ 


“ Now Hamlet asks, ‘ What ?’ 

“ But still the Ghost does not say, he simply tells him who he is, for 
which there is really no necessity. He continues to heighten the solem- 
nity of the moment, by describing the pains of Purgatory all the more vividly 
by telling us what impression the description, that he cannct give, would 
make upon Hamlet. At the same time this gives him an opportunity for 
poetical description. After a long sentence his, ‘ List, Hamlet, O list,’ makes 
a wonderful impression. What must that be that he has to tell? Still the 
narration does not come. It is as if the Ghost was himself anxious to postpone 
it, and so our expectation grows greater. But first comes, 


‘If thou didst ever thy dear father love.’ 


Hamlet breaks in with, ‘O heaven.’ How can the Ghost ask in this way ? 
and now? How can Hamlet express his love for his father, now that he is 
moved by sympathy and fired by a longing to revenge him. He has to re- 
venge his father, but he knows not on whom. First the Ghost says for what, 


‘Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder.’ 


Hamlet bursts out, ‘Murder!’ Then the murder is described ‘foul and 


most unnatural.’ Hamlet, 
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‘Haste me to know it; that I with wings as swift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge.’ 


“ Tt is to be noticed here how the ‘ By whom, that I may kill him,’ is artis- 
tically worked out. The urgent impulse is not expressed by hasty, swiftly 
spoken words, The swiftness is described ; he says he will be quick, but he 
is not quick. . . . . And so the idea of Hamlet’s character and of the whole 
piece is expressed. The Ghost had just said, 


‘I find thee apt; 
And duller shouldst thou be,’ etc. 


And Hamlet shows himself actually so dull. . . . . After this long prepara- 
tion, the words of the Ghost’s story make their most complete impression. 
The delay of both arouses the same feeling in the spectator, the same awe of 
what is to be told. The ingenuity of Shakespeare in these preparations is 
wonderful, so that almost every scene, if dissected in this way, shows that 
they are almost all constructed in this fashion.” 


Again, he speaks in a more general way of Shakespeare and Schil- 
ler, apropos to the discussion of the difference between the realist and 
the idealist in their mode of handling their subjects : — 


“ The realist develops the fate of his hero by his guilt, and his guilt by his 
character and situation, his character by his rank, nature, habits, time, oceu- 
pation, historical ground, ete. That is to say, his réles are representative, 
typical beings, realistic, conditioned ideals; the idealists are unconditioned 
ideals ; creatures of the fancy free from the conditions of reality. Whatever 
characterization they may have is not the condition of their nature, but is 
simply fastened upon them from the outside. Since he ascribes qualities 
which are not the outgrowth of their real nature, they appear at the same 
time more empirical, accidental, and nearer reality. What they say is of more 
importance to him than what they are, i. e. he lays the most weight upon 
their speeches and not upon their presentation. The realist judges his char- 
acters, sees for himself how and what they are, estimates them according to 
the laws by which we estimate human beings in real life. Romeo and Juliet 
are found beautiful from both points of view, they make an impression of 
poetic ideality and also of being real human beings. Schiller says, ‘ To die 
for freedom, to kill one’s self for love, is great and noble, it is the fate of the 
beautiful,’ ete. Shakespeare says, ‘ That that is the lot of guilt on the earth, 
suicide is a crime, but the person who commits may be deserving of our sym- 
pathy.’ That was Shakespeare’s humanity, to judge of the guilt, to pity the 
man ; his piety lay in his belief in a righteous order of the world. God, great and 
righteous, man weak and so deserving pity in his guilt; not man great and noble 
in his guilt, and the order of the world a mischievous natural power, which 
hates what is noble and causes the beautiful to perish because it is beautiful. 
. ... The tragical necessity can only lie in the hero, i. e. the hero cannot 
merely stand in a so-called tragical situation ; the situation can only be tragic 
by the fact that the hero, who stands in it, is a tragical character. That this 
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Macbeth, as he stands before us in our immediate presence, must perish is 
certain. A man with’so strong a conscience and such wicked passions. The 
best arranged external necessity does not make a piece tragical, if the hero is 
not a tragical nature... . . Human beings must always interest us more than 
the abstract working of the machinery of the play. That is of use merely to 
set such and such characters in motion and to make them appear lifelike.” 


This extract, with its crudities of expression and its repetitions, may 
well represent a great deal of the book, which, notwithstanding, is one 
of the most valuable manuals of criticisms that we have seen for a 
long time. We trace the author from thought to thought as if he 
were talking to us: that is at once the merit and the defect of the 
book, though vastly more the former. 

We close in recommending it heartily to the student of literature. 
At some day we hope that a well-selected translation may be made of 
the work. 






8.— Their Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howe tts. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 1872, 


AN interesting question presents itself to the cautious critic who 
reads this little book, and who does not care to commit himself and his 
reputation for sound judgment irretrievably to the strength of such a 
gossamer-like web: it is whether the book will live. Why should 
it not live? If extreme and almost photographie truth to nature, and 
remarkable delicacy and lightness of touch, can give permanent life to 
a story, why should this one not be read with curiosity and enjoyment 
a hundred or two hundred years hence? Our descendants will find 
nowhere so faithful and so pleasing a picture of our American existence, 
and no writer is likely to rival Mr. Howells in this idealization of the 
commonplace. The vein which Mr. Howells has struck is hardly a 
deep one. His dexterity in following it, and in drawing out its 
slightest resources, seems at times almost marvellous, a perpetual suc- 
cession of feats of sleight-of-hand, all the more remarkable because the 
critical reader alone will understand how difficult such feats are, and 
how much tact and wit is needed to escape a mortifying failure. Mr. 
Howells has a delicacy of touch which does not belong to man. One 
can scarcely resist the impression that he has had feminine aid and 
counsel, and that the traitor to her sex has taken delight in revealing 
the secret of her own attractions, so far at least as she knows it; for 
Mr. Howells, like the rest of mankind, after all his care and study, can 
only acknowledge his masculine incompetence to comprehend the 
female character. The book is essentially a lovers’ book. It deserves 
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to be among the first of the gifts which follow or precede the marriage 
offer. It has, we believe, had a marked success in this way, as a sort 
of lovers’ Murray or Appleton ; and if it can throw over the average 
bridal couple some reflection of its own refinement and taste, it will 
prove itself a valuable assistant to American civilization. 


9.— Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By Crarence Kine. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 


Mr. Kine is a kind of young hero of the American type. We do 
not mean to base this opinion of him upon this book, which, though 
agreeable reading enough, is but a trifle, and shows only the superficial 
qualities of a lively raconteur. To be appreciated it should be read in 
company with the five huge volumes now appearing, in which Mr. 
King, the dignified chief of the great national survey of the fortieth 
parallel, publishes the results of his long and indefatigable labors. As 
a matter of dignity, this book of sketches will rather injure than 
benefit Mr. King 


g, who, like all persons in employ of government, must 
run the gauntlet of congressional criticism ; and it would be interesting 
to know in point of fact whether the publication of these sketches in 
any way affected the opinions recently expressed in Congress of Mr. 
King’s Report, — opinions in which even General Garfield, who should 
know better, allowed himself to angle for a little cheap popularity by 
denouncing what, next to the Coast Survey, is probably the most valu- 
able and the best conducted undertaking our government has now in 
hand. 

Of Mr. King, the man of science, we shall have occasion to speak at 
greater length when his Report is complete. The undertaking with 
which he is identified is unique in geological science. Its results must 
greatly affect geological theories, and may not improbably settle forever 
more than one difficult geological problem. But these results are not 
as yet published, and Mr. King’s own deductions from the facts he has 
observed make no part of lis mountaineering sketches. These are 
of the nature of monthly magazines, slight. They are written to 
amuse, or, if any instruction is intended, it is carefully concealed ; and 
in fact they are amusing, although it must be agreed that mountain- 
climbers are apt to be monotonous on paper, and that, to enjoy their 
adventures, the reader should always have a series of exact stereoscopic 
views representing the adventurer in the act of performing all his 
most break-neck feats. Every impartial reader must wish to judge for 
himself in regard to the amount of danger at any special moment, and 
the photograph alone is to be trusted for the facts. 
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Artistically speaking, Mr. King’s book errs perhaps in carrying sen- 
sationalism too far for effect. The truth is, that in work like that of 
Mr. King, the wonder always is that a day passes without accident. 
If he is not dragging or riding a mule up or down a perpendicular 
precipice, he is shooting at bears, getting struck by lightning, or catch- 
ing rattlesnakes by the tail. There is no end to the forms in which life 
or health is risked in these adventures; yet however great the momentary 


dangers may be in these mountain ascents, they are not so wearing nor 
so fatal as the risks of the alkali plains or the river sinks, where health 
is surely undermined. The danger, therefore, loses its artistic effect by 
repetition. Even the actor becomes careless and breaks his neck at 
length from mere inattention, while the reader becomes distinctly 
sleepy. Perhaps it is for this reason, perhaps also because words con- 
vey at best so blurred and unsatisfactory a picture of natural scenery, 
that we have found more pleasure in Mr. King’s studies of character 
than in his climbings. Perhaps, too, it is because Mr. King is a 
humorist, and has an evident relish for the type of humor in which the 
extreme West excels. The little sketch of “The Newtys of Pike,” 
for example, is quite admirably done. Or for a very characteristic bit 
of description, we may stop a moment on the following, an extract 
from “ Cut-off Copples’s ” : — 

“ With a look of despair the driver got off and laid the lash freely among 
his team ; they jumped and jerked, frantically tangled themselves up, and at 
last all sulked and became stubbornly immovable. Meanwhile, a mile of 
teams behind, unable to pass on the narrow grade, came to an unwilling 
halt. 

“ About five wagons back I noticed a tall Pike, dressed in checked shirt, 
and pantaloons tucked into jack-boots. A soft felt hat, worn on the back of 
his head, displayed long locks of flaxen hair, which hung freely about a florid 
pink countenance, noticeable for its pair of violent little blue eyes, and facial 
angle rendered acute by a sharp, long nose. 

“ This fellow watched the stoppage with impatience, and at last, when it 
was more than he could bear, walked up by the other teams with a look of 
wrath absolutely devilish. One would have expected him to blow up with 
rage ; yet withal his gait and manner were cool and soft in the extreme. In 
a bland, almost tender voice, he said to the unfortunate driver, ‘ My friend, 
perhaps I can help you’; and his gentle way of disentangling and patting 
the leaders as he headed them round in the right direction, would have given 
him a high office under Mr. Bergh. He leisurely examined the embedded 
wheel, and cast an eye along the road ahead. He then began in rather 
excited manner to swear, pouring it out louder and more profane, till he 
utterly eclipsed the most horrid blasphemies I ever heard, piling them up 
thicker and more fiendish till it seemed as if the very earth must open and 
engulf him. 
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“T noticed one mule after another give a little squat, bringing their breasts 
hard against the collars, and straining traces, till only one old mule with ears 
back and dangling chain still held out. The Pike walked up and yelled one 
gigantic oath ; her ears sprang forward, she squatted in terror, and the iron 
links grated under her strain. He then stepped back and took the rein, 
every trembling mule looking out of the corner of its eye and listening at 
qui vive. 

“ With a peculiar air of deliberation and of childlike simplicity, he said in 
every-day tones, ‘Come up there, mules!’ 

“One quick strain, a slight rumble, and the wagon rolled on to Cop- 
a 

“ We betook ourselves to the office, which was of course bar-room as well. 
As I entered, the unfortunate teamster was about paying his liquid compli- 
ment to the florid Pike. Their glasses were filled. ‘* My respects,’ said the 
little driver. The whiskey became lost to view, and went eroding its way 
through the dust these poor fellows had swallowed. He added, ‘ Well, Billy, 
you can swear.’ 

“* Swear ?’ repeated the Pike in a tone of incredulous questioning. ‘ Me 
swear ?’ as if the compliment were greater than his modest desert. ‘ No, I 
2an’t blaspheme worth a cuss. You'd jest orter hear Pete Green. He can 
exhort the impenitent mule.” 

It is pleasant to the Eastern man who lives in cities, who has no re- 
spectable mountains near him, and who cordially detests climbing them 
even when he is at their foot, to learn that the mountain-top is after all 
not an attractive spot even to the professional mountaineer. Persons 
who have, against their better judgment, been Jed to make one of these 
ascents must rejoice to hear their sensations expressed, by an authority 
like Mr. King, so well as they are in the following passage : — 


“I always feel a strange renewal of life when I come down from one of 
these climbs ; they are with me points of departure more marked and pow- 
erful than I can account for upon any reasonable ground. In spite of any 
scientific labor or presence of fatigue, the lifeless region, with its savage ele- 
ments of sky, ice, and rock, grasps one’s nature, and, whether one will or no, 
compels it into a stern, strong accord. Then, as you come again into softer 
air, and enter the comforting presence of trees, and feel the grass under your 
feet, one fetter after another seems to unbind from your soul, leaving it free, 
joyous, grateful!” 


Mr. King has added to his mountaineering sketches a short conclud- 
ing chapter on the people of California. His opinions on this subject 
will perhaps not be altogether gratifying to the Californians, although 
it is friendly enough. On one point, however, we are glad to find Mr. 
King express himself in terms very different from those which have 
been commonly used, even by Massachusetts travellers and writers 
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who should have known better. Of all the mischievous precedents 
that have ever been set in America, that of the vigilance committees 
was the most dangerous. Its success has done more to shake faith in 
the supreme necessity of law and legal measures for the redress of 
society than any other single experience in American history. It is 
gratifying to meet with a man who is bold enough to express this opin- 
ion, and in whose mouth the opinion has unusual weight : — 



































“ The vigilants quickly put out of existence a majority of the worst despera- 
does, and by their swift, merciless action struck such terror to the rest that 
ever after the right has mainly controlled affairs. This was perhaps well. 
With characteristic promptness they laid down their power and gave Cali- 
fornia over to the constituted authorities. This was magnificent. They de- 
serve the commendation due success, They have, however, such a frank, 
honest way of singing their praise, such eternal, undisguised, and virtuous 
self-laudation over the whole matter, that no one else need interrupt them 
with fainter notes. 

“ Although this generation has written its indorsement in full upon the 
transaction, it may be doubted if History will trace an altogether favorable 
verdict upon her pages. Possibly to fulfil the golden round of duty, it is 
needful to do right in the right way, and success may not be proven the 
eternal test of merit. 

“ That the vigilance committees grasped the moral power is undeniable ; 
that they used it for the public salvation is equally true ; but the best advo- 
cates are far from showing that with skill and moderation they might not 
have thrown their weight into the scale with law, and conquered, by means of 
legislature, judge, and -jury, a peace wholly free from the stain of lawless 
blood. . . . . Whether better or best the act has not left unmixed blessing.” 


Mr. King writes with characteristic spirit and energy, and his book 
will, we hope, create a wide and popular interest in the success of the 
great work on which he has been so long engaged. 


10. — Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henry Houvanp, Bart. 
Second Edition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1872. [New 
York: Appletons. ] 


Str Henry Houvianp’s little book has, it appears, had a success in 
London. The second edition lies before us, and there is every reason 
to suppose that it will be, if it has not already been, followed by a third. 
Perhaps this success is, however, primarily as much due to the unusu- 
ally large circle of acquaintance which the author enjoys as to the 
merits of the book itself. At least we are prepared to say that the 
personality of the author is the most noticeable part of his work, and 
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that wherever he takes us — to London, Naples, Albania, Virginia, or 
Iceland — we are always distinctly conscious of Sir Henry’s presence, 
and of something strongly marked in his manner of observing and re- 
flecting ; while, on the other hand, he prides himself with reason on the 
extraordinary number of his acquaintances in many parts of the world, 
so that one might risk the assertion that few or no men living could 
rival him in this respect. His book, therefore, as a picture of the man, 
if for no other reason, was sure of a wide circulation, even if it were 
limited to his personal friends. 

It is as a picture of the man that we call attention to it, for all the 
critics have, we believe, agreed that the book in itself is disappointing, 
owing to the cautiousness of its author in refraining, not only from 
gossip and scandal, but from adverse criticism. Ali Pasha and Col- 
eridge almost appear to be the only personages in regard to whom Sir 
Henry allows himself to indulge in something approaching fault- 
finding: the first having robbed him and attempted to make him an 
accomplice in murder; the second having committed the worse sin 
of talking too much, and talking German metaphysics at that. Here, 
therefore, are four crimes unpardonable in the eyes of the old English 
Court physician, and they are precisely the offences that one might 
have guessed in advance as likely to rouse the most vindictive feelings 
in the breast of the author. We say, therefore, with confidence that the 
book has one great charm, which consists in its exact reproduction 
of the entire personality of an English Court physician in the first 
half of this century. Sir Henry has made himself a typical man, 
and will figure in some historical novel, a few centuries hence, when 
our age has acquired that effect of romance which time always kindly 
gives to what is long dead and forgotten. We do not intend to 
describe him as he unconsciously describes himself in this book, 
though we refrain from doing so only because the canons of criti- 
cism have decided that such personal comments are out of place and 
impertinent, not because the result would be unfavorable to Sir Henry. 
He has, in fact, little to fear from attack. Through life he has, it is 
clear, carried his theories as a physician into practice as a member of 
society ; he has observed, but not interfered with human nature ; he 
has avoided dangers, not tempted them; followed society good-na- 
turedly, with a smile covering a little well-concealed scepticism, but 
has not contradicted it; and in this way, leading a double life, half in 
the world of London, half in a larger world in his own mind, he has 
seen eighty-four years run by, and has made certain observations, of 
which he has collected a few of the most trifling and amused himself by 
giving them to society. Here is all he chooses to say. The rest, 
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whatever it is, remains for the benefit of that other world of his in 
which he alone is actor and society at once. For ourselves we confess 
that we should prefer to know what he has not told, rather than what 
he has told. We would like to see a frank revelation of the cynical or 
the sceptical side of this keen and watchful courtier ; to obtain a little 
insight into his mind when it worked, if ever it does work, in undress. 
Sir Henry is a man of very exceptional powers ; he is a physician, and 
physicians of his stamp are more than other men obliged to be cautious, 
sceptical, and self-dependent ; he has known London society long and 
well, and London society is a marvellous field for siudy: but in this 
volume he has not thought proper to tell much more than was already 
known to all mankind. 

But if Sir Henry is doubly bound to secrecy, as a physician and as a 
courtier, there are men enough in England ready to meet the difficulty 
by supplying a little of the smaller kind of gossip which readers miss 
in this volume. The old school of table-talkers has vanished even in 
London before a generation which detests long stories and despises a 
man who is in what Mr. Disraeli calls his anecdotage. Even Macau- 
lay was, towards the end of his life, near to being considered a bore. 
But there is still a class of diners-out whose business it is to be witty 
and scandalous, and who on this understanding are received in the 
character of tame cats in great country-houses. Sometimes these 
talkers are writers also, and it is one of these, we presume, who in the 
last number of the “ Quarterly Review” furnishes an amusing article 
on Sir Henry’s book, which should be read by every one who has an 
appetite for this kind of gossip, and has been disappointed by Sir 
Henry’s professional cautiousness. 
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SPECIFIC GENESIS. 


| [The following communication receives insertion, contrary to the ordinary rule 
of the North American Review, owing to the interest attached to the subject dis- 
cussed. All further comment will be reserved for a subsequent number.] 


Tue Eprror or tue Norra American Review :— 

Sir, — The rapid growth of physical science, and the constant pub- 
lication of ever-new observations, make such demands on the time of 
naturalists that an author actively engaged upon a subject covering the 
whole field of biology cannot be expected to reply directly to critics, 
unless under very exceptional circumstances. 

I have to thank Mr. Chauncey Wright for having been so obliging as 
to devote much space, and necessarily a considerable portion of his 
valuable time, to an examination of my recent work, the “ Genesis of 
* Nevertheless I must confess that, with all respect for his 
conspicuous talents and for his deserved reputation, I should not have 


Species.’ 


undertaken the following few words of explanation but for his paper’s 
wide circulation in England and elsewhere by Mr. Darwin. 

Any criticism published by Mr. Darwin himself, or by Professor 
Huxley, I should always deem it a duty respectfully to consider and, 
if possible, reply to; and the very extensive circulation by Mr. Darwin 
of a reprint of Mr. Chauncey Wright’s remarks, appears to me to 
amount to such an implied adoption of them, as to demand for them 
a consideration somewhat similar to that which I should accord them 
were Mr. Darwin himself their author. 

Mr. Wright’s criticism touches upon so many matters of detail that 
it is not altogether easy to ascertain his main objects. Having, however, 
considered his remarks with that care which my esteem for his opinions 
makes incumbent on me, I venture to express my belief that, neglect- 
ing minor matters, his criticism is mainly directed to the assertion of 
two points. 

One of these is, that I have misrepresented Mr. Darwin’s views, and 
have been guilty of involuntary injustice with respect to the natural 
forces which, according to our great naturalist, have determined specific 
forms. ° 

The other is, that I have attributed an irreligious tendency to Mr. 
Darwin’s writings which they do not, in fact, possess; and that this is 
in part owing to my defective knowledge, in part to early prejudices. 

Thus Mr. Wright speaks of my “theological education” and my 
“schooling against Democritus.” It is a matter of wonder to me who 
could have so misled Mr. Wright. Though reluctant, in the extreme, 


, 
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to obtrude such private and personal matters before the public, I must 
nevertheless, in justice, observe, that my schooling has been of the very 
opposite character, and perfectly in unison with that which Mr. Darwin 
himself would favor. Only at length, and with difficulty, have I strug- 
gled out of that philosophy of “ nescience,” the evils and the fallacies of 
which are so apparent to me because, at one time, its doctrines so com- 
pletely possessed my assent. 

With regard to Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin of species, I should 
hasten eagerly to acknowledge my error if I had been guilty of injustice 
with respect to it, and also to thank any critic who had been so kind as 
to call my attention to such unintentional unfairness. I must confess, 
however, that I cannot detect that misrepresentation in my “ Genesis 
of Species ” which Mr. Wright seems to there discover. 

In common with so many others I was, at one time, a hearty and 
thoroughgoing disciple of Mr. Darwin, and I accepted from him the 
view that Natural Selection was “ the origin of species.” It was only 
by degrees, and through the evidence of a multitude of biological 
facts, that an opposite conclusion was gradually forced upon me. Hav- 
ing come to that conclusion, on scientific grounds only, after careful re- 
consideration of those grounds and much discussion of the subject, I 
ventured to publish my “ Genesis of Species.’ 


Therein I endeavored 
to bring before the public the leading facts which had produced the 
conviction in my own mind that Natural Selection was not the origin 
of species, not the main determining agent in the fixation of specific 
characters; although I allowed that it played, and necessarily must play 
a certain subordinate part. 

This conviction had forced itself on many minds before the publica- 
tion of my book, and since then has approved itself to the minds of 
many more. Indeed, Mr. Darwin himself seems to have come round 
substantially, though not avowedly, to the same opinion, and has, in his 
“ Descent of Man,” implicitly admitted, though he has not yet explicitly 
declared, that Natural Selection is not the origin of species. I cannot 
but confess that it appears to me even Mr. Chauncey Wright himself 
concedes all that for which I contend, though he at the same time 
seems to imagine that he asserts the validity of Mr. Darwin’s original 
position. 

No one could be less disposed than I am to detract from the great 
merit unquestionably due to Mr. Darwin, or to ignore the vast impetus 
which his views have given to the wide reception of the doctrine of evo- 
lution. Nevertheless, we must not allow our just admiration for the zeal, 
genius, and courage of Mr. Darwin to blind our eyes to two facts. One 
of these is that an important part of Mr. Darwin’s theory was not new, 
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but, on the contrary, very old. The other is, that though the popular 
acceptance of evolution has been brought about through him, yet that the 
minds of scientific men were well prepared for, and disposed towards, 
evolution years before the appearance of “The Origin of Species.” 

Biological facts, by their gradual accumulation, had long been predis- 
posing scientific minds to the acceptance of this theory. I myself, 
indeed, fully accepted it, and I found that a similar acceptance existed 
in the minds of others, notably in that of Professor Owen. Mr. 
Wright, therefore, is certainly correct, in this sense, when he says that 
“it is not to what is now known as ‘ Darwinism’ that the prevalence 
of the doctrine of evolution is to be attributed or indirectly assigned.” 
The part of Mr. Darwin’s theory which is old is that which attributes 
so much importance to the destructive powers of nature, a view advo- 
rated by Lucretius and treated of by Aristotle in the passage quoted in 
my book. 

What, however, was unquestionably Mr. Darwin’s own, was the re- 
markable conception that this exterminating power, acting upon organ- 
isms presenting slight variations, so overbore all other influences as to 
occasion the survival of the fittest variations, and in this way (by a 
process of cutting off and limiting) fixed the characters of the differ- 
ent organic species, thus becoming their origin. Zhe origin, not, of 
course, of the slight variations, but of the fixing of these in definite 
lines and grooves. 

Gradually, however, the arguments of opponents have forced upon 
Mr. Darwin’s active and candid mind modifications of his views, till, as 
I have said, he has come to admit in principle that Natural Selection is 
not the origin of species. I cannot myself see that there is, in this 
change of view, anything at all derogatory to Mr. Darwin; and for my 
part, my esteem for that illustrious naturalist is strengthened rather 
than weakened when I read candid admissions of antecedent error. 
These admissions should not be brought forward, save when an un- 
scientific appeal is made to his authority, or when an advocate more 
zealous than judicious attempts to deny that Mr. Darwin's opinions 
have undergone any grave modifications. Then indeed truth and 
justice demand the production of such admissions. They do so since 
the assignment of the law of Natural Selection to a subordinate place 
is manifestly an abandonment of the Darwinian theory as originally 
proposed; for how can that be said to be the origin of species which 
only co-operates, in an inferior and comparatively uninfluential manner, 
in determining that origin ? 

Mr. Chauncey Wright's remarks seem to me, then, to render neces- 
sary a reference to these earlier statements of Mr. Darwin. A num- 
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ber of such statements * and admissions of our great naturalist — not, 
indeed, his earliest, but from the third edition of “ The Origin of Species ” 
— were recently brought forward in the July number of the “ Quarterly 
Review.” They appear to have been published for the purpose of guard- 
ing the public from a hasty acceptance of Mr. Darwin’s dogmatic ex- 
pressions, merely in deference to his authority, and without a careful 
estimate of the value of the facts brought forward by him. 

The passages referred to seem to me to contain statements amply suf- 
ficient to repel Mr. Wright’s charge against me of injustice to Mr. Dar- 
win, and to show, on the one hand, that the original theory of the origin 
of species was such as I have represented it to have been; and, on the 
other, that Mr. Darwin has, in fact, abandoned the position which he 
originally took up. 

From the passages referred to we may learn that Mr. Darwin, even 
so lately as in his third edition of the Origin, considered that Natural 
Selection acts only by numerous slight modifications of special use to 
the organisms possessing them. In fact, that he completely stakes the 
whole of his theory on the non-existence or non-action of causes of any 
moment other than Natural Selection; it being the essence of that 
theory to recognize only the conservation of slight variations directly 
beneficial to the creature which possesses them, by affording it better 
means either of obtaining nourishment or of eluding or outstripping its 
enemies or of reproducing its kind. 

From “ The Descent of Man,” however, we find that Mr. Darwin now 
recognizes and admits that he had “ probably attributed too much to the 
action of Natural Selection,” and that he “ had not formerly sufficiently 
considered the existence of many structures which appear to be, as far as 
we can judge, neither beneficial nor injurious.” He also acknowledges 
that he has been too hasty in ascribing the development of certain struc- 
tures, such as Mamme erratice, to reversion, adding that “ the force of 
the argument is greatly weakened, or, perhaps, quite destroyed.” More 
remarkable still we have the noteworthy confession, “ I have fallen into 
a serious and unfortunate error, in relation to the sexual differences of 
animals, in attempting to explain what seemed to me a singular coinci- 
dence in the late period of life at which the necessary variations have 
arisen in many causes, and the late period at which sexual selection acts. 
The explanation given is wholly erroneous, as I have discovered by 
working out an illustration in figures.” 


* These are to be found in “ The Origin of Species,”’ 3d edition, pp. 208, 214, 
220, 223; 5th edition, p. 104. “The Descent of Man,” Vol. I. pp. 125, 152, 154, 
223 ; Vol. II. pp. 176, 198, 387, and the postscript at the beginning of the volume. 
“ Animals and Plants under Domestication,” Vol. IL. p. 57. 
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Mr. Darwin is most justly entitled fo all honor and esteem for his 
candor in making these admissions ; but we must not allow such feel- 
ings to blind us to the importance of the admissions themselves. 

We have, however, yet more explicit declarations as to the occurrence 
of characters for which not only his theory will not account, but which, 
in his own words, annihilate his theory. He has told us in “ The 
Origin of Species” that this fatal consequence would ensue from the 
discovery of characters not produced by slight beneficial modifications, 
and yet we now read : — 

“ No doubt man, as well as every other animal, presents structures which, 
as far as we can judge with our little knowledge, are not now of any service 
to him, nor have been so during any former period of his existence, either in 
relation to his general conditions of life, or of one sex to the other. Such 
structures cannot be accounted for by any form of selection, or by the inher- 
ited effects of the use and disuse of parts.” 


Besides all this, in the fifth edition of “The Origin of Species,” 
p- 104, we find the following significant passage : — 

“ Until reading an able and valuable article in the ‘ North British Review’ 
(1867), I did not appreciate how rarely simple variations, whether slightly or 
strongly marked, could be perpetuated.” 


Finally, Mr. Darwin recognizes that he was formerly “inclined to 
lay too much stress on the principle of protection, as accounting for the 
less bright colors of female birds,” and speaks now as if what he at one 
time favored in this respect was quite an unlikely matter, saying: — 

“Ts it probable that the head of the female chaffinch, the crimson on the 
breast of the female bullfinch, the green of the female chaflinch, the 
crest of the female golden-crested wren, have all been rendered less bright 
by the slow process of selection for the sake of protection? J cannot think 
so.” 

I also cannot think so, nor can I so think with regard to those numer- 
ous instances brought forward in my book as examples of characters 
for the origin and development of which Natural Selection will not, I 
believe, account. 

Every respect and deference ought to be shown to a naturalist such 
as Mr. Darwin, but deference has its limits and must not be exercised to 
the sacrifice of truth, and truth compels the recognition of the impor- 
tant modifications above noticed. It is not only, however, critics that 
dissent from Mr. Darwin’s views who recognize the existence of these 
changes. Mr. Darwin’s authorized interpreter, Professor Huxley, has 
lately told us the highly significant fact that Mr. Darwin is even in- 
clined to reply in the affirmative to the question whether a variety 
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“can be perpetuated, or even intensified, when selective conditions are 
indifferent, or perhaps unfavorable to its existence.” A more com- 
plete repudiation in principle of the origin of species by Natural Selec- 
tion it would be difficult if not impossible to imagine. 

Mr. Darwin has not, however, so far as I know, explicitly declared 
what Professor Huxley tells us he is inclined to admit. He has cer- 
tainly made many important and significant admissions, but there is one 
more which consistency seems to demand as the logical outcome of 
others above cited: I mean the admission that the attribution te Nat- 
ural Selection of the main determining office in the fixation of specific 
characters has also been “a serious error,’ whether it be not rather 
a fortunate than an “ unfortunate ” one. 

Mr. Wright challenges the production of a sudden adaptive modifica- 
tion of a race, wild or domesticated, “not referable by known physio- 
logical laws to the past history of the race on the theory of evolution.” 
In this statement I must in the first place object to the introduction of 
the words “on the theory of evolution,” as that theory, far from being 
opposed, is, on the contrary, adopted and contended for by me, and I do 
not understand how Mr. Wright can have inserted them unless by 
inadvertence. Instances, however, of modifications, the production of 
which he desiderates, can readily be supplied. Thus the Cashmere 
sheep, when transferred to Europe, lost their long wool in a few 
generations, and this could not possibly have been due to Natural 
Selection. Again, the marine animals now living in Swedish lakes 
have become remarkably transformed, and the instance noticed by Mr. 
Darwin as to the Mediterranean oyster, though not evidently adaptive, 
is probably so, and if so would be in point. There was, however, no 
need to bring such cases forward, for surely it was fair to take Mr. 
Darwin's own estimate of what facts he would consider fatal, and such 
facts I claim to have brought forward, in sufficient number, in my book. 
I can only express my profound regret that I should be so unfortunate 
as to seem to Mr. Chauncey Wright to have made an “ unfathomable 
translation” of the theory of Natural Selection. Mr. Darwin no- 
where himself says, with Mr. Wright, that the “ slightness” of the 
variations he speaks of “is only relative to the differences between 
the characters of the species”; and I cannot but think Mr. Wright 
himself misconceives Mr. Darwin’s meaning, for I believe the latter 
gentleman would not speak of the sudden development of a large pro- 
boscis, like that of Semnopithecus nasalis, as a “slight” variation. 

An admission which Mr. Darwin makes, and which I considered and 
consider to be important, is sought to be explained away by Mr. 
Chauncey Wright in a mode I cannot think admissible. He tells us 
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that when Mr. Darwin says that the goose “ seems to have a singularly 
inflexible organization,” Mr. Darwin’s “ obvious meaning” is, “that 
the goose has been much less changed by domestication than other do- 
mestic birds.” Certainly if Mr. Darwin had meant this, he would not 
have used the word “inflexible,” but “ unmodified,” “ inflexed,” or some 
equivalent expression. To have a “singularly inflexible organization” 
is to have one which cannot without great difficulty be modified, not 
one which, as a fact, has not been modified. 

Similarly where Mr. Darwin speaks of “a whole organism having 
become plastic and tending to depart from the parental type,” Mr. 
Wright asserts that Mr. Darwin means “ capable of being moulded, or 
fashioned to the purpose, as clay.” ‘This is to credit Mr. Darwin with 
the enunciation of a truism which I am sure he would never have 
written. The words “tends to depart ”* are plainly a repetition and 
explanation of the epithet “ plastic,” and fix its meaning. Mr. Dar- 
win here evidently predicates an existing predisposition, and not a 
mere state of indifference. By “tends to depart” he cannot mean 
“ capable of being made to depart,” for that would not indicate any 
influence which has affected the “whole organization,” as by his 
hypothesis every organism is “capable” of being modified. 

I will now turn to the second matter of argument, that in which 
Mr. Chauncey Wright treats of the alleged possibly irreligious tenden- 
cies of Mr. Darwin’s theory, and of my incompetency in physics and 
ignorance of the experimental philosophy. 

He says : — 

“Mr. Mivart has made the mistake, which nullifies nearly the whole of 
his criticism, of supposing that ‘the theory of Natural Selection may 
(though it need not) be taken in such a way as to lead men to regard the 
present organic world as formed, so to speak, accidentally, beautiful and won- 
derful as is confessedly the haphazard result.’ (p. 33.) Mr. Mivart, like 
many another writer, seems to forget the age of the world in which he lives 
and for which he writes, —the age of ‘ experimental philosophy,’ the very 
stand-point of which, its fundamental assumption, is the universality of physi- 
cal causation. This is so familiar to minds bred in physical studies, that they 
rarely imagine that they may be mistaken for disciples of Democritus, or for 
believers in ‘ the fortuitous concourse of atoms,’ in the sense, at least, which 
theology has attached to the phrase.” 


I feel a little difficulty in replying to this criticism, because I cannot 
bring myself to attribute to Mr. Wright such a misapprehension either 


* The omission of the words “in a slight degree” in my book was purely acci- 
dental. As, however, the question is one of principle, I do not see that the omis- 
sion was of any importance. 


VOL. CXIV. — NO. 235. 30 
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of my meaning or of that of the school of Democritus as seems neces- 
sary to explain it. 

I would willingly suppose that an obscurity of expression on my part 
is alone to blame, but in using the word “ accidentally ” I qualified it by 
the prefix “so to speak.” But even had I not done so, I could not 
have imagined that any one would think me unaware that the various 
phenomena which we observe in nature have their respective phenom- 
enal antecedents. It is extremely difficult to me to think that Mr. 
Wright can suppose I held the opinion that the phenomena of vari- 
ation, ete. are not determined by definite physical antecedents. Yet, 
if he does not so suppose, how can he assert that when I use the 
expression “accidentally” I mean anything antagonistic to physical 
causation ? 

On the other hand, Mr. Wright cannot suppose that the old atheistic 
philosophy held events to be accidental in the strict sense, for he knows 
very well that Democritus and Empedocles and their school no more 
held phenomena to be undetermined or unpreceded by other phe- 
nomena than do their successors at the present day. 

My meaning, which I rashly imagined plain enough, was that Mr. 
Darwin’s theory might be so taken as to oppose the conception of de- 
sign in the same way as the old Ionian theory opposed that conception. 
That I was fully justified in expressing such an opinion is, I conceive, 
plain, from the language employed by Mr. Darwin himself. In his 
work on Animals and Plants under Domestication, Mr. Darwin con- 
siders the building of an edifice from broken fragments of rock, and 
makes use even of strong expressions of the kind referred to. He 


says — 


“In regard to the use to which the fragments may be put, their shape may 
STRICTLY be said to be accidental. ... . If the various laws which have deter- 
mined the shape of each fragment were not predetermined for the builder's 
sake, can it with any greater probability be maintained that He specially or- 
dained, for the sake of the breeder, each of the innumerable variations in our 
domestic animals and plants. . . . . But, if we give up the principle in one 
case, — if we do not admit that the variations of the primeval dog were in- 
tentionally guided, in order that the greyhound, for instance, that perfect 
image of symmetry and vigor, might be formed —no shadow of reason can 
be assigned for the belief that the variations, alike in nature, and the result 
of the same general laws, which have been the groundwork through Natural 
Selection of the formation of the most perfectly adapted animals in the world, 
MAN INCLUDED, were intentionally and specially guided. However much 
we may wish it, we can hardly follow Professor Asa Gray in his belief that 
‘variation has been led along certain beneficial lines,’ like a stream ‘ along 
definite and useful lines of irrigat‘on.’ ” 
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Not only then may the organic world, on the Darwinian theory, be 
conceived as formed in some sense accidentally, but we have Mr. Dar- 
win’s own words for viewing that formation as “ STRICTLY ACCIDENTAL.” 
I say “his words,” because I am far from desiring to find Mr. Darwin 
in anti-teleological fetters. I have carefully given him credit for every 
theistic expression I noticed, as it was at once my duty and my pleasure 
to do. 

Here I take the opportunity of acknowledging, as I have also done 
in my second edition, that an American naturalist — Professor The- 
ophilus Parsons, of Harvard University — put forth, more than ten 
years ago, views* very similar to those I enunciated in my “ Genesis of 
Species,” though they were of course unknown to me when I published 
my first edition. Mr. Wright, however, is mistaken when he states that 
I am “ indebted to Mr. Galton” for my conception of specific genesis, 
although I made use, with due acknowledgment, of that gentleman’s 
illustration of a conception analogous to mine. 

Mr. Wright has been so unfortunate as to misapprehend Mr. Murphy 
also. Speaking of spheres and crystals, that gentleman is quoted as 
saying : — 

“ Attraction, whether gravitative or capillary, produces the spherical 
form ; the spherical form does not produce attraction.” 


Upon this Mr. Wright remarks : — 


“No abstraction ever produced any other abstraction, much less a concrete 
thing. The abstract laws of attraction never produced any body, spherical 
or polyhedral.” 


But really not only has Mr. Murphy not said they did, but his very 
expression Mr. Wright will, I am sure, regret to see, has been changed 
by my critic; and the result is, that Mr. Murphy is unlucky enough to 
be blamed for what he never said, or apparently thought of saying. 
This is all the more hard because Mr. Wright goes on to observe, 
“it was actual forces acting in definite ways that made the sphere or 
crystal,” which is precisely what Mr. Murphy himself said. 

Mr. Wright goes on to make a statement which I confess is utterly 
beyond me. He says: — 


“ Moreover, in the case of crystals, neither these forces nor the abstract 
law of their action in producing definite crystals reside in the finished 
bodies, but in the properties of the surrounding media, portions of whose 
constituents are changed into crystals, according to these properties and to 
other conditioning circumstances.” 


* See the July number of the “ American Journal of Science and Art” for 1860. 
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If this is so, then when a broken crystal completes itself, the deter- 
mining forces reside exclusively in the media, and not at all in the 
crystal with its broken surface! The first atoms of a crystal deposited 
arrange themselves entirely according to the forces of the surrounding 
media, and their own properties are utterly without influence or effect 
in the result! 

To my mind, I confess, it would appear manifest that those marvel- 
lously delicate and complex ice mosses, which at this season occasion- 
ally fringe our walls and palings, are not due to forces residing in the 
atmosphere only, but also in the crystalline particles already deposited 
and in course of deposition. 

Professor Tyndal’s teaching differs widely from that of Mr. Chaun- 
cey Wright. Speaking of the formation of pyramidal crystals of salt, 
he says : — 


“The scientific idea is that the molecules act upon each other, .... that 
they attract each other and repel each other at certain definite points or 
poles, and in certain definite directions, and that the pyramidal form is the 
result of this play of attraction and repulsion.” * 


Mr. Wright seeks to refute the parallelism asserted by Mr. Murphy 
and by me to exist between crystals and organisms, saying : — 


“In organisms, no doubt, and as we may be readily convinced without 
resort to analogy, there is a great deal that is really innate, or dependent on 
actions in the organism, which diversities of external conditions modify very 
little, or affect at least in a very indeterminate manner, so far as observation 
has yet ascertained.” 


Here Mr. Murphy and I are fortunately at liberty to invoke in our 
favor the authority, once more, of Professor Tyndal, who can hardly 
be deemed even by Mr. Chauncey Wright as incompetent in “ experi- 
mental philosophy,” or as likely to forget “ the age of the world in which 
he lives.” In the little work already quoted f he tells us : — 


“ This tendency on the part of matter to organize itself, to grow into shape, 
to assume definite forms in obedience to the definite action of force, is, as I 
have said, all-pervading. It is in the ground on which you tread, in the 
water you drink, in the air you breathe. Incipient life, as it were, manifests 
itself throughout the whole of what we call organic nature.” 


Speaking of a living grain of corn and comparing it with a crystal, 
he tells us we are bound “ to conclude that the molecules of the corn 





* Essays on the Use and Limit of the Imagination in Science, 2d edition, 1871, 
p- 57. 
t Ibid., p. 58. 
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are self-posited by the forces with which they act upon each other. It 
would be poor philosophy to invoke an external agent in the one case 
and to reject it in the other.” 

Mr. Wright, however, as I have shown, invokes what is innate in 
the case of organisms and rejects it in the case of crystals, and asserts 
that in organisms what is innate is so predominant in its action that 
external conditions “modify” them “ very little.” 

Passing over how important an admission this is against any 
effective action of Natural Selection, let us see how it tells against 
the analogy maintained. 

Is not the innate force, as existing in each organism, that which 
has been educed by antecedent combinations and conditions, just as 
much and no more external to it than are the forces of the medium to 
each atom of a crystal? And how does this tell in the least against 
the analogy which has been asserted, and which really does exist be- 
tween each chemical unit and each organic unit? Not of course that it is 
for a moment contended that there is not, as common observation tells 
us there is, a distinct power and principle, “vitality,” in the one which is 
wanting in the other, as well as more or less complexity of organization. 

Again we are told, as to organisms, “ external conditions are, never- 
theless, essential factors in development, as well as in mere in- 
crease of growth. No animal or plant is developed, nor do its devel- 
opments acquire any growth, without very special external conditions.” 
Surely, I hardly needed to be solemnly informed of so very elementary 
a truth. 

Regarding the rules of the “inductive philosophy,” Mr. Wright re- 
marks : — 

“ A stricter observance of these by Mr. Murphy and our author might have 
saved them from the mistake we have noticed, and from many others, — the 
‘realism’ of ascribing efficacy to an abstraction, making attraction and 
polarity produce structures and forms, independently of the products and of 
the concrete matters and forces in them.” 

In whom, or in what? and what are attraction and polarity if they 
be not forces ? Who ever considered them as acting independently of 
themselves? Would Mr. Wright prefer that the earth’s orbit should 
be spoken of not as the resultant of gravity and centrifugal force, but 
as produced by “coming together” and “ flying away”? I have, of 
course, no objection to that mode of expression, but I see no special 
advantage in it warranting such a departure from usage. It is sin- 
gular that Mr. Wright himself, on the next page, employs the very 
“abstractions” he blames others for making use of. He there quotes 
approvingly the expressions “ impenetrability,” “mobility,” and “im- 
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pulsive force of bodies,” and says “that gravity does really exist 
and act according to” its laws. It is difficult to see the greater sin in 
speaking of the “ real existence ” of polarity than of “gravity.” Not 
only, however, does Mr. Wright quote such expressions, but he uses 
them himself with the greatest freedom, and without scruple, when- 
ever they suit his purpose. Thus he tells us “that variability and 
selection do really exist and act,” which appear to me quite as much 
abstractions as polarity or attraction. 

Mr. Wright divides “ intellectual genius” into three classes: No. 1, 
“that which pursues successfully the researches for unknown causes 
by the skilful use of hypothesis and experiment”; No. 2, “ that which, 
avoiding the use of hypotheses and preconceptions altogether, and the 
delusive influence of names, brings together in clear connections and 
contrasts in classification the objects of nature in their broadest and 
realest relations of resemblance ”; and No. 3, “ that which seeks with 
success for reasons and authorities in support of cherished convictions.” 

I might remark on the purely arbitrary character of this classification. 
But letting this pass, it must be said that class No. 1 is but a poor 
monster without No. 2; and that No. 1 is frequently, consciously or un- 
consciously, also No. 3; nor would it be difficult to bring forward an 
example. 

A more real distinction is that to be drawn between the “ scientific” 
and the “ philosophical ” habits of mind, and under these two great gen- 
era come subordinate distinctions of different degrees of importance. 
Now, a naturalist may attain great scientific eminence without being 
anything of a philosopher, and, similarly, a philosopher need have little 
acquaintance with physical science; but from the nature of their re- 
spective pursuits a different character of mind tends to be developed. 
It is from this distinction that we find (as we might a priori expect to 
be the case) such breadth of view, freedom of handling, and flexibility 
of mind on the part of philosophers who are not naturalists as com- 
pared with men great in physical science, who are not at the same 
time philosophers ; a certain rigidity and narrowness seeming to result 
from the exercise of the mind merely in the arena of physics. 

Passing to details of criticism, Mr. Wright proceeds to consider the 
question of the giraffe’s neck, and I am asked a rather startling ques- 
tion: “Can Mr. Mivart suppose that, having fairly called in question 
the importance of the high-feeding use of the giraffe’s neck, he has 
thereby destroyed the utility of the neck altogether, not only to the theory 
of Natural Selection, but also to the animal itself?” At the first glance 
this looks as if I had brought myself within the grasp of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But I may, perhaps, be per- 
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mitted to ask, in return, can Mr. Wright suppose that I ever dreamed 
that the structures of animals are not useful to them, or that my position 
is an altogether anti-teleological one? Apparently possessed with some 
such idea, Mr. Wright proceeds to exhibit the giraffe’s neck in the 
character of a “ watch-tower.” But this leaves the question just where 
it was before. Of course I concede most readily and fully that it is a 
most admirable watch-tower, as it also ts a most admirable high-reach- 
ing organ, but this tells us nothing of its origin. In both cases the long 
neck is most useful when you have got tt; but the question is how it 
arose, and in this species alone. And similar and as convincing argu- 
ments could be brought against the watch-tower theory of origin as 
against the high-reaching theory, and not only this, but also against 
every other theory which could possibly be adduced. 

In reply to my objection as to different rate of increase of strength 
and mass, as the animal increases in size by the supposed transforma- 
tion, Mr. Wright remarks, that “ the neck may have grown at the ex- 
pense of the hind parts in the ancestors of the giraffe”; and adds, “ if 
we met with a man with a longer neck than usual, we should not expect 
to find him heavier, or relatively weaker, or requiring more food on that 
account.” I reply, that if we should not do so it would only be from 
ignorance ; for if, ceteris paribus, a man’s neck was a quarter of an inch 
longer, he would necessarily and inevitably be heavier, less strong, and 
requiring more food, minute though the differences in these respects 
might be. 

In considering criticisms on Mr. Darwin’s theory drawn from animal 
structures, we must not forget how very great an advantage Mr. Dar- 
win has. He has devised a theory according to which any possible util- 
ity of any organ is enough to account for its formation. It is amazing, 
then, that anything whatever should be found for which his theory 
does not readily account. Much wonder and admiration with regard to 
that theory has been expressed, because of the way it accounts for so 
many phenomena, forgetting that this is the necessary consequence of the 
stand-point he has taken up. Let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
the theory is utterly wrong; yet, let but the world be preponderatingly 
governed by intelligence and beneficence, then the results of that very 
intelligence and beneficence exhibited in organisms can be made use of 
to destroy the conception of those qualities in their supreme cause, and 
to substantiate a theory which, by our supposition, is utterly devoid of 
truth. It is on this account that Natural Selection can never be com- 
pletely proved or disproved by physical science in a posteriori investi- 
gation ; for it will be always open to one side to say, the utility not yet 
shown in any given structure will be shown later, and to the other 
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side to say, whatever utility you show, though existing in an organ, was 
not the cause of that organ. 

This was no doubt felt by the earlier opponents of Mr. Darwin, who 
naturally opposed him on a priori grounds, and the same feeling has led 
his supporters to desiderate criticism from the physical-science stand- 
point, which can never be quite conclusive, and can only be approxima- 
tively so by going into great detail. And this, when done, they in turn 
affect to sneer at as “ minute.” 

Mr. Chauncey Wright’s remarks on mimicry do not call for reply, 
as it is now conceded that imitation occurs where Natural Selection 
cannot have developed it. In reply to my criticism as to the origin of 
the mammary gland, my opponent suggests that its development may 
have been produced by a young mammal’s clinging by suction to the 
body of its dam, this clinging causing sebaceous glands to be hypertro- 
phied, and this hypertrophy causing their secretion to become nutritious. 
I confess this seems to me an extreme supposition. 

With regard to sexual selection, Mr. Chauncey Wright asks, “Is it 
credible Mr. Mivart can suppose that the higher or spiritual emotions, 
like affection, taste, conscience, ever act directly to modify or compete 
with the more energetic lower impulses, and not rather by forestalling 
and indirectly regulating them?” I answer, unhesitatingly, “ Yes” ; 
and in return say, “Is it credible Mr. Chauncey Wright can suppose 
they do not?” 

As to apes, it is enough to reply, that other animals are also kept in 
cages, but do not exhibit the phenomena to which I referred. 

Passing to the hoods and rattles of poisonous snakes, Mr. Wright 
asserts that if “ their ‘ warnings’ are also used against intended victims, 
they can only be used either to paralyze them with terror or allure 
them from curiosity,” ete. Has Mr. Wright then never observed the 
tail of a cat when the animal is watching a mouse ? 

A somewhat singular exhibition of the use of the imagination occurs 
where Mr. Wright tells us it may be that “the rattle will serve all 
the purposes that drums, trumpets, and gongs do in human warfare. 
The swaying body and vibrating tongue of most snakes, and the ex- 
panding neck, and the hood of the cobra, may serve as banners.” I 
must submit to be blamed for my “poverty of resources” by one 
whose “reason” is supplemented by so active an imaginative faculty. 

In reviewing my chapter on Independent Similarities of Structure, 
Mr. Wright replies to my remarks as to characters in placental and 
implacental mammals which are similar, indeed, but not similar through 
inheritance : — 


“QOurauthor .. . . has incautiously left a hostile force in his rear. He has 
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claimed in the preceding chapter for Natural Selection that it ought to have 
produced several independent races of long-necked Ungulates, as well as the 
giraffe ; so that, instead of pursuing his illustrations any further, we may 
properly demand his surrender.” 


But such a demand would be futile; the cases, in fact, being quite 
dissimilar. With regard to the Ungulates we have the action of simi- 
lar causes upon organisms which, by the hypothesis, are closely alike ; 
in the case of the carnivorous and insectivorous beasts we have similar 
causes acting upon organisms which, by the hypothesis, are funda- 
mentally different. 

Certainly, then, if Mr. Darwin’s theory is true, we ought to have, in 
the first case, many similar forms developed; and we ought not to 
have such in the second case. It is just the difference between adding 
equals to equals and equals to unequals. 

Passing over Mr. Chauncey Wright’s exposition * of our Lord’s dis- 
course to Nicodemus (in which, I fear, few Darwinians will take any 
interest), I proceed to notice what Mr. Wright exhibits as “a good illus- 
tration” of the origin of species by Natural Selection in the shape of 
“the growth of a tree.” It is so, he tells us: — 


“ For its branches are selected growths, or few out of many thousands that 
have begun in buds ; and this rigorous selection has been effected by the ac- 
cidents that have determined superior relations in surviving growths to their 
supplies of nutriment in the trunk, and in exposure to light and air. This 
exposure (as great as is consistent with secure connection with the sources of 
sap) seems actually to be sought, and the form of the tree to be the result of 
some foresight in it. But the real seeking process is budding, and the geo- 
metrical regularity of the production of buds on twigs has little or nothing to 
do with the ultimate selected results, the distributions of the branches, which 
are different for each individual tree.” 


Now, I willingly accept this illustration, which I propose to turn round 
and make use of against its author’s view, and for the purpose of show- 
ing that it exemplifies, not “the origin of species by Natural Selection,” 
but the origin of species by tnxnate law, modified by the subordinate 
action of Natural Selection. 

For, in fact, does not every one know that, in spite of these external 
influences, each kind of tree has a certain general character of growth 
which is definite and unmistakable. The oak, the fir, the birch, etc., each 
has its own special facies. Mr. Wright does not deny this ; he says : — 








* Mr. Wright speaks of “the symbols water and the Spirit, which Christians 
have ever since worshipped.” It is certainly difficult to remember the multitude of 
sects which have appeared since the dawn of Christianity, but the existence of any 
vody of water-worshippers strikes me as a novelty. 
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“ The general resemblance of trees of a given kind depends on no forma- 
tive principle other than physical and physiological properties in the woody 
tissue, and is related chiefly to the tenacity, flexibility, and vascularity of this 
tissue, the degrees of which might almost be inferred from the general form 
of the tree.” 


Precisely so. But on what do these physical and physiological prop- 
erties depend? It is useless to endeavor to avoid the admission; we 
shall always be compelled by reason to confess the existence, in each 
seed, of a principle, an tntimius principium conditioning the evolution 
of the plant according to its nature and laws. To deny that there is a 
something giving unity to the composite whole, and unity of a definite 
kind, is to contradict the plain evidence of our senses and our reason. 

This internal principle it is which produces the character of each 
tree’s growth, while the special details are determined by the action of 
external influences upon it. Just in the same way, I believe, that an 
innate predisposing cause produces the evolution of new species; the 
special details being determined by subordinate agencies, and amongst 
them that of Natural Selection. Mr. Wright’s illustration suits me 
so well I will pursue it yet further. He observes: — 


“ If we could study the past and present forms of life, not only in different 
continents, which we may compare to different individual trees of the same 
kind, or better, perhaps, to different main branches from the same trunk and 
roots, but could also study the past and present forms of life in different planets, 
then diversities in the general outlines would probably be seen similar to those 
which distinguish different kinds of trees, as the oak, the elm, and the pine ; 
dependent, as in these trees, on differences in the physical and physiological 
properties of living matters in the different planets, — supposing the planets, 
of course, to be capable of sustaining life, like the earth, or, at least, to have 
been so at some period in the history of the solar system.” 


Precisely so once more! In each case forms would be evolved in 
accordance with that innate potentiality which God has implanted in 
each case in the matter of which such planet was composed. Not 
that there, any more than here, all that was potential would become 
actual, but that the innate potentiality, modified by external influences 
would be determined in special forms in the production of which the 
innate power, not the external conditions, would be the main evolving 
agent. 

Mr. Wright seems to consider that the use of such words as “ po- 
larity ” and “ luminosity” tends to discourage the investigation of the 
laws and conditions by and through which such properties are mani- 
fested. Mr. Wright tells us, somewhat dogmatically, that “definite vital 
aggregations and definite actions of vital forces exist, for the most part, 
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in a world by themselves.” I should be the last to deny the distinct- 
ness of “vitality”; but that certain conditions may determine its sudden 
and definite manifestation, is maintained more strongly than ever by 
Dr. Bastian, who is industriously pursuing his original inquiries. 
There is one expression of Mr. Wright’s which it will be well to no- 
tice ; he says: “ It is not impossible that vital phenomena themselves 
include orders of forces as distinct as the lowest vital are from chemical 
phenomena. May not the contrast of merely vital or vegetative 
phenomena with those of sensibility be of such order.” I notice with 
pleasure this hopeful expression. It is most true that there are these 
differences of order, but there is one more yet. The intellectual or 
rational order is as distinct from the merely sensible as is the sensible 
from the vegetative, or this last from the chemical. Here we touch 
the one great and fatal error of so many of our leading naturalists. 
The confusion of intellect with sensation, of reason with the associa- 
tion of sensible images is, I am persuaded, the fundamental specula- 
tive vice of the day. Before concluding this reply there are a few 
more objections which Mr. Wright does me the honor to make, that 
must be noticed one after the other. 

I am represented as passing an unfair judgment because I say that, 
though feeling myself incompetent to advance an opinion as to the cor- 
rectness of Sir William Thompson's astronomical calculations, I yet 
assert “that the fact that they have not been refuted pleads strongly 
in their favor, when we consider how much they tell against the theory 
of Mr. Darwin.” For my part I am unable to see how an incompe- 
tence for judging astronomical calculations necessarily carries with it an 
incompetence for judging of the probability of their truth, resulting 
from their non-refutation by those whose interest would lead them to 
refute, and who possess the knowledge and ability to enable them 
ably to handle the requisite questions and calculations. 

Again, Mr. Wright does not “ see how, with such uncertain, ‘ fortui- 
tous, occasional, and intermitting’ elements ” I “ could have succeeded 
in making any calculations at all.” I venture to think, however, that 
an inability to determine the positive time required for the occurrence 
of certain phenomena in no way involves an inability to fix a mini- 
mum period for their development. 

Again, in criticising the use of the words “contrivance ” and “ pur- 
pose,” Mr. Wright tells us, “ the relations of a machine to its uses may 
be considered in good sound English as contrivances and purposes 
without thinking of what the inventor intended.” Now I deny that 
we can so speak without implicit reference of the kind, though we 
need not make direct or explicit reference. We are also told that 
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“the proper meaning of the word ‘intention’ ” is “ concentration, and 
the not intending of something else.” I should be glad of some refer- 
ence to authorities as regards this assertion. As a fact the word is 
used in the sense I have assigned to it. Finally Mr. Wright gives us 
the application of these new definitions. He affirms that Mr. Darwin is 
not irrational in asking whether “the Creator intentionally ordered ” 
certain phenomena, because we cannot reasonably make use of the term 
“intention” in reference to the Creator at all. 

It is evident, however, that in Mr. Darwin's opinion we can speak of 
Divine intention in some things, otherwise he would not ask whether 
we could do so or not even in these. It would be quite superfluous for 
any one who believed we could do so in no case to ask the question with 
regard to certain special cases. The criticism merely amounts to say- 
ing that both Mr. Darwin and I, instead of using the word “ intention,” 
should employ some other, possibly “advertence.” This leaves the 
substance of my remarks and my criticism of Mr. Darwin quite un- 
impaired and in full force. 

Thus I venture to urge, in opposition to my critic, that far from mis- 
interpreting Mr. Darwin, I have been enabled to bring out more clearly 
what are his exact position and teaching now, by defining more exactly 
what was his original theory of the origin of species. 

Also, that though by no means necessarily involving irreligious or 
anti-teleological conceptions, there is no slight danger of the strength- 
ening of these errors by a certain use of the Darwinian theory. 

My little book was directed to two objects, — one to show that Natural 
Selection is not the origin of species ; the other, that evolution is perfectly 
compatible with the strictest Christian orthodoxy: and, in spite of my 
esteem for Mr. Chauncey Wright, and a careful and respectful consid- 
eration of all that he has urged, I cannot at present see my way to re- 
tracting or even modifying, in deference to his criticism, even a single 
passage of my work on “ Specific Genesis.” 

I have the honor to he, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


ST. GEORGE MIVART. 
7 Nortn Bank, Recent’s Park, 


London, December 21, 1871. 
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sington Museum, 328, 329— Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy, 330 — popularity of 
latter, 3831 —its social characteristics, 
and prominent English advocates, 822, 
833 — English journals devoted to inter- 
ests of workingmen, 334, 335 — Interna- 
tional Association precipitated by the 
Polish insurrection of 1863, 335 — French 
deputation to London in July, 336 — Mr. 
Odger’s diplomacy, 336, 337 — meeting 
of 28th September, 1864, the birthday of 
the International Association, 338 - 342 — 
its prominent members, 339 — its ac- 
cepted papers and declaration of princi- 
ples, 340, 341 — French association at 
first patronized by the Emperor, then, 
after the bronze-moulders’ strike, treat- 
el with severity, 342, 343 — difficul- 
ties retarding progress of movement in 
England, 343 — Congress of Geneva in 
1866, questions discussed, 345 — history 
of the International propaganda after 
Congress of Geneva, 346 - 360 — strikes 
not ordered by the Association, 347 — 
its lack of funds, 347 — growth of the 
Association in France, and the Em- 
peror’s folly in rendering it hostile, 348 
— the strike of Sotteville-lez-Rouen, 349 
—of Lyons, and of St. Etienne, 850 — 
growth of the may in Belgium, 350, 
351— in Switzerland, 352—in Austria 
and Prussia, 353 —in Italy, 354, 355 — 
in United States, 356,357 — in England, 
857 — 360 — growth and development of 
the International idea, 360 -372—con- 
clusion of Congress of Lausanne (1867) 
on strikes and co-operation, 361, 362 — 
of Congress of Bale (1869) on tenure of 
land and inheritance, 362, 363 — con- 
nection of the International with the 
Commune of Paris in 1871, 363-365 — 
resolutions adopted at London Confer- 
ence of 1871, 366—extracts from the 
revised and amended Constitution, 367 - 
870 — action of European governments 
in regard to the International after the 
fall of the Commune, 371 — folly of try- 
ing to abolish the established order of 
society, 3871 — relative numbers con- 
nected with the International, 372 — 
heterogeneous composition of its ele- 
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ments, 372 — its attraction for the poor 
man, 372 —its elements of weakness, 
373 — its real grievances, 873 - 375 — 
labor tyrannized by capital, 373 — diffi- 
culty of capitalizing labor, 374 — labor 
and capital convertible correlative:, 374. 

International Copyright, Brief on Behalf 
of Authors and Publishers in favor of, 
critical notice of, 432 - 435. 

Jevons, W. Stanley, his theory of Political 
Economy, critical notice of, 435 - 440. 

Journalism and Oratory, 39 - 87. 

King, Clarence, his Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada, critical notice of, 445- 
448. 

Lanfrey, P., his The History of Napoleon 
the First, Vol. I., critical notice of, 200 - 
204. 

Language, Steinthal on the Origin of, article 
on, 272-308 —his works, 272 — inter- 
preter of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 2738 — 
declines to define language, 275 — objec- 
tions to theory of its human invention, 
276 — also to theory of its divine origin, 
277 - 279 — position of modern science, 
280 — whether psychology will produce 
a revolution in the science of language 
281 — objections to theory of language 
having been invented, like gunpowder, 
282, 283 — language must be studied 
historically, word by word, 285, 286 — 
relation of speech to the mind, 287 — 
language the result not of culture, but 
of the desire for expression, 288, 289 
—how far conscious, 290-292 — words 
not acts of the mind, 292 — how chil- 
dren acquire words, 293-295 — speech 
not instinctive, 296 — how much hu- 
man society furnishes toward produc- 
tion of language, 297, 298 — Steinthal 
on the birth of language from the soul 
of primitive society, 298 — obsoleteness 
of his theories, 299, 300 — his notion that 
language is not an organ, but acapacity, 
301—his inference from the diffic ulty 
with which persons speak unfamiliar 
languages, 304 — from the fluency of 

rsons under excitement, 305 — psycho- 

»gico-obstetrical theory of language, 
305, 307 — summary of author's views, 
306, 307 — of Steinthal’s weaknesses and 
absurdities, 307, 308. 

Ludwig, Otto, his Shakespeare-Studien, 
edited by Moritz Heydrich, critical no- 
tice of, 441- 444. 

Maine, Henry Sumner, his Village Com- 
munities in the East and West, critical 
notice of, 196 - 199. 

Maritime Warfare, The Law of, as it af- 
fects the Belligerents, article on, 376- 
407 — brought into prominence by Fran- 
co-Prussian war, 376 — discussion be- 
tween Germany ‘and Great Britain, and 
acceptance of German position by Sec- 
retary Fish and the American press, 
376, 377 — why rules of maritime war- 
fare are more distinct and generally rec- 
ognized than other portions of interna- 


tional code, 378 — nature and authority 
of prize courts, 378, 379 — law of mari- 
time warfare as it affects neutrals, 380 - 
882 — contraband trade not immoral, 
merely risky, 381—rules affecting neu- 
trals, adopted by Treaty of Paris of 1856, 
882 —rules affecting belligerents, 382 — 
history of the origin and progress of 
the proposed new rules, that bellige- 
rent commerce, except in contraband, 
be free, and that neutral nations must 
restrain the contraband commerce of 
their subjects, 883 -391— Abbé Mably, 
and Galiani, 383 — treaty between the 
United States and Prussia in 1785, 384 — 
part of it annulled in 1798 at instance of 
the United States, 885 — decree of 
French Legislative Assembly in 1792, 
abolishing capture of private property 
on sea, and privateering, 886 — Chateau- 
briand’s despatch at beginning of war 
with Spain in 1823, 386 — United States 
diplomacy originated thereby, urder 
President Monroe, and its failure, 387 — 
demand of United States, as condition of 
accepting Treaty of Paris of 1856, 388 — 
programme of the merchants at Bremen, 
1859, 389 — works of Eugene Cauchy, 
Bluntschli, and Hautefeuille, 891 — pri- 
vate property on land not respected in 
war, 392 - 399 — Lieber’s “ Instructions 
for the Armies of the United States 
while in the Field,’’ 392 — Laboulaye’s 
and Bluntschli's approval of them, 393 
— Hautefeuille’s statement in opposi- 
tion, 895 — Lord Palmerston, 395 — how 
Prussia ravaged private property in 
Austria in 1866 and in France in 1870, 
395, 396 — Sherman's army in its march 
throngh Georgia and the Carolinas, 396, 
897 — seizure of cotton by United 
States Treasury agents, 397 — Judge 
Strong’s decision justifying it, 398 — 
the proposed new rules notin the inter- 
est of humanity and of civilization, 399 - 
404—M. Massé’s argument that they 
are, 399 — destruction of a nution’s com- 
merce does not necessarily involve 
much actual destruction of property, 
401 —destruction of private property 
works no permanent injury, 402 —the 
order of things as established by the 
Creator involves the existence of war, 
hence war cannot be absolutely wrong, 
402 — object of war to gain its end as 
soon as possible and restore peace, 402 
— destructive weapons of warfare, by 
reason of their great destructiveness, are 
humane, 403—the proposed new rules 
would greatly prolong wars and entail 
greater loss of life, 404 — would promote 
absolutism, as in Prussia, 405 — would 
give supremacy to continental nations, 
405— would be greatly injurious to 
United States, 406 — wary humanity of 
Napoleon I., 406. 


Masson, David, his Life of John Milton, 


Vol. LL, critical notice of, 204-218. 
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Meline, James F., his Mary Queen of Scots 
and her latest English Historian, critical 


notice of, 223 - 227. eT. 

Mivart, St. George, letter on — Gen- 
esis, in reply to criticism of Chauncey 
Wright, 451-468. 

Nasse, E., his Agricultural Communities 
of the Middle Ages, translated by H. A. 
Ouvry, critical notice of, 196 - 199. 

Oratory and Journalism, article on, 39 - 87 
—loss to the world of the speeches of 
- many illustrious orators, 39 — Sheridan's 
— against Hastings, 40 — Dr. 
Johnson's reports of Pitt, 41— Robert 
Walpole’s remarks on the falsity of 
reports of speeches, 41 — long-continued 
opposition to the reporter, 42-44 — 
anecdote of Daniel O’Connell, 42— 
reasons for the opposition of Parliament, 
43—earliest newspapers, 44— under 
the Commonwealth, Restoration, William 
and Mary, 45-47 — Daniel Defoe, 47 — 
his pamphlets in interest of King William, 
48 — on Dissent and Dissenters, and con- 
sequent punishment, 48, 49 — the “ Re- 
view,’’ 49 — residence in Scotland, 50 — 
imprisonment, pardon, and literary ac- 
tivity, 51 — Addison's fortunes and trav- 
els, 51-53—writes for the Gazette, 53 
—originates the “social essay’ in the 
Tatler, 54 —the Spectator, 55 — Boling- 
broke’s literary career, 56, 57 — literary 
styles of Defoe, Addison, and Boling- 
broke contrasted, 58 — contrast in their 
characters and aims, 58 —the posthu- 
mous fortunes of their works, 59 — the 
elevation of the press due to them, 60 — 
its low level during the early Hanove- 
rian reigns, 60 — Goldsmith's ** Chinese 
Observer "’ account of the newspaper of 
his day, 60 — accounts of parliamentary 
debates disguised in various ways, 61 — 
Wilkes’s squint, 62 — agreeable manners 
and dissolute habits, 63, 64 — first politi- 
cal operation, 64 — the “ North Briton,” 
65 — the famous “ No. 45,’ 66 — Wilkes 
in the Tower, released, carries on the fight, 
67, 68 — “* An Essay on Woman,” 68 - 70 
— continuation of the struggle between 
Wiikes and Parliament, 71 - 75 —change 
of oratorical style consequent upon the 
advent of the newspaper, 75, 76 — the 
trickery and artifice of previous style, 
with instances, 76-79— speech by Pitt 
on Peace of Paris, 80 — Henry Clay’s last 
speech, 80— Sydney Smith's explana- 
tion to the Devonshire farmers, of Lord 
John Russell’s diminutive stature, $1— 


how Sheil, Sheridan, “Brougham, and 

’ others prepared their orations, 81- 83 — 
necessity to an orator of a sharp eye and 
keen appreciation of the feeling of his 
audience, 83, 84 — Jeffrey's first speech, 
85 — talking Buncombe 85, 86 — ora- 

. tory a declining art, 87. 

Poor-Law Administration in New England, 
article on, 1-23 — growth and distribu- 
tion of wealth, 1 - 3 — statistics showing 
that the number of paupers in New 
England is decreasing, 3, 4, 13 - 15 — cost 
of relieving the public poor increasing, 
4— three stages of poor-law administra- 
tion in Massachusetts, 6— change from 
town to district system in New Hamp- 
shire, and the result, 7- 10— system of 
Rhode {sland, 11— systems of Maine, 
.Vermont, and Connecticut, 12, 13— 
State Primary School at Monson, 17 — 
Visiting Agency, 17, 18 —care of State 
poor when ill, 19, 20 —the insane poor, 
20 — extract from a paper on English 

uperism by Mr. Lamport, 21, 22 — 
is four points, 22, 23. 

Roby, Henry John, his Latin Grammar, 
critical notice of, 218 - 222. 

Schwartz, Marie Sophie, her The Right 
One, translated by Selma Borg and 
Marie A. Brown, critical notice of, 231, 
232. 

Seeley, J. R., his edition of Livy, Books 
I. - X., critical notice of, 419 - 426. 

Sohm, Rudolph, his Die Alideutsche Reichs- 
und Gerichisverfassung, critical notice of, 
196 — 199. 

Specific Genesis, letter from St. George 
Mivart, 451-468. 

Steinthal on the Origin of Language, 272 - 
308. 

Thomas, J., his Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 
critical notice of, 408 - 413. 

Trench, R. C., his Synonyms of the New 
Testament, critical notice of, 171-189. 
Tylor, Edward B., his Primitive Culture, 

critical notice of, 227-231. 

Watson, Thomas, the Poet, article on, 87 - 
110 —some limitations of literary and 
artistic fame, 87,88— Mr. Arber’s la- 
bor of love, 88— Watson's birth and 
education, 89-91 — the “ Renaissance "’ 
idea in literature, 91-93 — the “ Hec- 
atompathia,”’ with extracts, 93-100 — 
“ Tears of Fancy,”’ with extracts, 100 - 
108 — the Italian and Elizabethan lyric 
poets, 108, 109 — Watson’s place among 
poets, 109. 
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